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T O THE 


HONOURABLE: 
Sir FOHN TRENCHARD , 


Their Ma jeſties Principal Se- 
cretary of State. And one 
of the Lords of their Maje- 


Tties moſt Honourable a 
Council. 


Honour'd Sir, 
[ am ſo far from Doings FR ae 


ſive of the Cenſure of any think 

ing Man, for Dedicatiny a Book 

of chis Nature to a Man of your. Steti- 
+ on, that I'm ſatisfyed I ſhou'd havem- 

| zur'd your Meric in- chooſing, any: 6- 
Az ther 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory: 
ther Patron for L hat.in which the Glo- 
ry of the ENGLISH NATION is in 
ſome Degree defended: for tho' I 
confeſs the States Mar ( according -to 
our Modern Notion) has little to do 
with the enſuing Diſcourſes ; yet I'm 
very ſure che TRUE ENGLISH MAN 
(a Name I know you far more value) 
muſt extreamly. intereſt you in. them; 
for the Patr:ots. Zeal ought to ex- 
tend to the :Glory, as well as Happy- 
neſs of kis Country: ſo that you muſt 
be pleas d ro ſhelter wich your Pro- 
Aa a Piece that aims at a Vindi- 
cation 'of our ' known RIGHT and 
HONOUR, which are impioufly in- 
vaded, ad: as weakly, as ignobly be- 
tray'd to a Foreign People, by a big- 
* votted Veneration for a former Age. 
But Poetry, Sir, will appear from the 
following Eſſays, to be a Prize we 


_ no more to ſurtender to Foreign 
Nartt- 
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T be Epift le - Dedicars '. 


Nations than our Conrage or Liberty. 
For Greece and Rome, who have gt 
ven us the nobleſt Examples of 'the 
Latter, have been the moſt famous 
for the Foexmer. And as we are not 
inferior to either of thoſe Common- 
Wealths, in the Honor of Arms, 
of the Wiſdom of our Laws, io I 
can never. yield them the precedence 
n Poetry. 

Nor is this Glory I plead for, a meer 
Noitionary Fantom , which affords no 
Beneftt to the Public, as 1s evident 
from its very Nature and Deſign , as 
well as the Authority of the Wiſcſt 
Nations, who have Efſteem'd POETS 
very neceſlary, as well as very Hon- 
ourable Members of the Common- 
Wealth. This 4thens thought, when 
on the loſs of Enpolis in a Sea Fight, 
ſhe decreed that no Poet ſhou'd for the 
future, ever venture himſelf in the 


A 3 War, 


The E Foiſt Dedicaory 


War , leaſt by one Fatal Blow, a 
Trealare ſhould be loſt, an Age cou'd 
not repair, for POETS were not born 
ev ry Day. 

- But this Veneration which Greece 
paid the Poets, 15 built on the innate 
Excelltnce of their Arr. Pleaſure 15 
the Sovereign Aim of all Men, 'tis that 
which the Soul naturally and jiſtly 
deſires, and tor which 'tis made, and 
what the oreateſt Stozc perfues; for 
tis impoſlible for any Man to defire 
Pain, Now Poetry do's not only 
make Pleaſure, its Medinm but its 
Aim, and fo employs the ſureſt Means 
to obtain the nobleſt End. Majeſtic 
and delightful Numbers , {urprizing 
and noble Thoughts, and Charming 
Exprefiions, awake -all the Faculries 
of the Soul, to receive the Mighty Leſ- 
ſons it imparts, which all terminate in 
the moſt Soli, and Rational Pleaſure. 
For 


Tbe Epifile Dedicatory: 
For they | either eſtabliſh ſome: Virtue 
by a:great: Example,” or by the ſame, 
 puniſh,tome; Vice, - or. redicule ,. and 

laſh ſome Folly, that may be inuri- 
ous to''onr Happyneſs ; the Eſtablith- 
ment 'of which on the Baſis of Virtze 
and Miofeom , fixes us in the '{weet 
Pnjoyatont iof the Greateſt and moſt la» 
ſting of! Bleafhres.) 

As'a farther Proef of Poetry 8, be- 
ing 2 Friead:to; and promoter of Yir- _ 
zue; andban Enemy to Vice, 'tis obſer- 
vable,' chat all the Heroes and Men of 
Virtze of Antiquity lov'd and: encou- 
rag'd Poetry, and that the worſt of 
Princes, and greateſt TYRANTS al- 
ways perſecuted, and hated the Poets, 
as their known and moſt dangerous E- 
nemies, tor.they wou'd ſpare no Vice 
in the moſt powerful Offcaders Lucan 
fear'd not in the time-of the greateſt 


__ of the Caſars, to extoll Cato 
A 4 the 


The Epiftle Deilpinori 


the moſt obſtinate. : Stickler for his. 

Countrys Liberty-againſt the firſt of 
| *em:; and;he chooſes rather tocandemn 
Prewidlende for the ſucceſs, the:deſtroy- 
ers of the Liberty of Keele met with, 
than. not praiſe Cato for dying with his 
falling + Country. - Vifirix.couſe. dis 
Mick: ſed Vicia Catoni.: The POETS 
indeed have been the bold Perſecutors 
of Vice inal Ages, :and have ever re- 
warded Virtue with Intmortality.. They 
are'beneficia] to: Poſterity, by:cdnveying 
to 1tithe moſt;-'prevailing; Mortives 
— Examples, ſo that he that-is 

a generous Patron of the MUSES, 15 
a BenefaGtor to Ages. to come, as well 
as to the Preſent. 

Carmen amat quiſquis, Carmine Digna gerit. 
js a certain Truth ; For the very Mo” 
tives for performing Vertuous Actions, 
hold for the care of thoſe that make 
chem eternal, wiz. the good of _—_— 

the 


The Epiftle Dedicotory: 
the 'public 'Benefit, To which Sir, 
your: whole Life and Endeavours: ha- 
ving been'zealouſly applyed,- I cannot 
doubt but you will by your patronizing 
Poetry, compleat.the noble end of your | 
Honourable Ambition. Then may Po-+ 
ſterity ſee in:YOU, Sir, - ſuch a, pattern 
of Fortitude, Temperances Wiſdom, Tur 


ftice, Bounty, and all other Virtues 


that-make a'Man'truly Great, that co- 
pying! You alone, wou'd make em all 
Happy and Good,).: I'm too. unskilful a 
Dawber to dar@to'venture on-drawing 
{o noble an Image, as both-your private 
and: ptiblic;Lifte compoſe.” I can ne+ 
ver teachrup tothatGenerous Conſtan- 
cy to your-Friends in. the midſt of your 
Sufferings, which has to my knowledge 
rais'd {ome to Wealth, 1f not Content. 
How can I ever hope to give the leaſt 
Idea of your preſent Charater, when 


your L&ve for the Public Good tranf- 


ports yau from private Repoſe to Bu- 
| ſineſs, 


The Epifle Dedicatory. 
Bufinefs, andthe fatignes of State, that 
more,than'thoſe only, wham youknow, 
may ſhate i in ie — of your Ads 


miniſtration. 


' An ungenejous Self-intereſt Gai 
from the 'Public Good, has been'ob- 
ſery'd to ptevail ovet moſt Stateſmen, 
which made vhe World pur fuch a vaſt 
diftinion betwixt the Stateſman and 
the Patriot; 'as/ to make: em 1rreconci+ 
table; bite Yeu, Sir,contradidt ſor:ge- 
neral an Obfervation,lince weall agtee, 
that in you the, Patriovand Statefursrt 
afe eminently united, *Yomr"! Soul is ton 
Large, tob Noble,to be wretchedhby con+ 
fifd to ſo narrow a Game, asthe:Qhaſe 
of your own'private Happinefs,; withs 
out regard to the public ;or rather you 
are fo True an Engliſh-man, that you 
cannot be Heppy, unleſs your Country 
be ſo too; and'ris not your own pri- 
vate Stores, but the Public rſt gives 


on Content; for your Gooneſ: 1s 
exalred 


' The Epiſtle Dedtcatory. 
exalted fo. near to Perfection, that- it 
cannot but be communicative ; we are (0 
ſenfible of this, that we »nanimonſly 
wiſh your Power to do Good, were as 
boundlefs, as we know your Will. We”. 
might then hope a long wiſh'd Union 
in thoſe Minds, whoſe Variance with 
each other has producd a common Vh- 
ſery ; and till that be cfte&ed, we have' 
alaſs! but little Hopes' of any ſertP 
Happineſs. Bur what is wok! there ts 
but ſmall profpect of that, ell Men 
have learn'd your Virtze, Sir. of ſacri-- 
ficing all private Defrgns and Int Tefts 
_ to the public Good. 

But T have unawaresfa]n into a Con- 
remplation of your Virtaes, which L 
dare not perfue; but as the Painter, 
who after he had givento the ſoveral. 
Figures of his Picture, the various forms 
and expreflions of Grief. drew a Veil 
over the Father's Face, as unable to 
expreſs his: So, Sir, ought, having gi- 


ven 


The Epiftle Dedicatory. ”* 
' vena View of ſome part of. your Me- 
- rits, to leave the reſt ro the omgamaron 
of the Reader, better inform'd by you 
known Keputation. I have faid enous h 
to: make all Men admire, and love york 
that do not know you; and it muſt be 
the Dete& of my Abilities, if they ſtop 
on this {ide the higheſt and moſt Aw- 
| ful Veneration. However | have this 
Comfort, that I have rais'd the firſt Py- 
 ramid ( tho a very poorone ) ro your 
deſert, to which greater Artiſts will in 
time build up more Glorious Monu- 
ments, when you {ſhall declare your 
ſelf. the Patron of the Poetic Glory of 
England, as you. have been of he In- 
treſt. And theſeHopes makes me pre- 
 ſume to Dedicate not only this ſmall 
| Book to you, butalſo my ſelf, and all. 
the Endeavours of, Sir, 


Your mot Humble, 
And moſt Obedient Servant, 
CHARLES GIEDON, 


—— 


THE : 


Here'ss no Man,] think, doubts but 

that "tis Variety that compoſes the 
Regal- of the Mind, as well as that of 
the Body, which has mad: me have a 
regard to that in the following Book; for 
I bave intermixt things Hiſtorical, Mo- - 
ral, Amorous and Gallant, with the 
rougher Critical Diſcourſes. Some will 
gratifie the Fancy, others th: Judgment, 
or at leaſt I deſign'dthey ſhoud. I ſhall 
not ſay much for that part of the Book 
which 3s none of mine, becauſe that 
need. no Defence; and I cannot urge 
much for the: other, if the Reaſons it 


contains bg inſufficient for its Tuſtifica- 
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Ty 


The Preface. 

In the burry of writing 1 forgot one 
very good Defence of a Paſſage in the 
Othello of Shakeſpear, which Mr. Ry- 
mer has londly exclain'd against, and 
which a very y good Friend of mine advis'd 


me to inſert in the Preface ; 'tis this, 


Awake what hoa ! Brabantio, &. 
An old black Ram istupping your white Ewe,e>c. 


« Mr. Rymer well have it, that a rap 
at the Door wou'd better expreſs Jago's 
« Meaning, than all that noiſe ; but if 
< Mr. Rymer wou'd conſult the Reaſon 

* of the thing he ll find, that the noiſe 
« Rodrigo and Jago made, contributed 
«© ery much: to their defign of ſurpriz- 

* 71g 2s alarming Brabantio , 
< that, to tranſport him from Confidera- 
< tion to a violent Paſſion. —_ 
Tam ſorry, that a Man of Mr. Rymer - 
Learning ſboa'd be ſo bigotted to the An- 
tients, as to become an Enemy to the 
Honor 


"The: Preface; 
Honor of his own Conntry in that thing, 
which is perhaps the only we can truly 

| pretendto excel all others in, viz. Poetry. 

| Courage, Virtue and Wiſdom, Greece 
| and ME will never be ont-Rival'd 
in, but I ant apt to think they have both 
been out-done'in Poetry by the Englifhs, | 
and "tho" the latter once fſubdu d' this 
| Wand, yet were ſhe now im all her 

! | Glory, with all the Encouragements ſhe 

| gave ber Poets, ſhe wou'd confeſs her 
' ſelf conquer'd in Poetry. 

For notwithftanding all thoſe Encou- 
| ragements Poets met with there, and 
the want of 'em here in England, we 
| bave the Honor to have more and bet- 
| ter Peets than ever Greece or Rome 
faw. So that Poetry like a Tree, Tranſ- 
| Planted to a foreign Clime, grew not, 
with all their Care and Cultivation, ſo 
.| Kindly,as bere without any. Poetry,being 
Z therefore our Native Right, T hope the 


moderate 


"| moderate Reader will excuſe the Heat T 


ſometimes run into in the Defence of it... 
T1 hope too the Graver Gentlemen, the. 
Brogan, will not be ſcandaliz'd at my, 
Zeal for the Promotion of Poetry, becauſe 
the 'Reaſon of it is, that 'tis obſervable 
from Hiftory, that theDecay and Negle& 
of | that, always was a fatal Symptom of 
| the Loſs of Antient Virtue, Power and 
| Glory. - 
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COLLECTION 
Miſcellaneous Eſſays 


and Letters. 
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To FOHN DRTDENEſq 


May the 1oth, 1653. 


Hope, Sir, you'l riot meaſure my Love and: 
Value for you by the Viſits I make you, for 
then yeu wou'd extreamly injure me 3 for 
I cannot be ſo impudent. with a Man I have 
an aweful Eſteem for, as to intrude too often into 
his Company, for I'm ſenfible 1 can in no-mea- 

{ure attone for the toſs of that time, -my Viſies 
wou'd rob ' from your better Thoughts ; and L 
rather fatisfte ty ſelf with the expreflion of my 
Ze and Love in abſence, than; at the expence 

of my Friend, gtatifie my own»defire of his fre- 

quent Companys But yet , F cantefs ,/ this long 
4 | 


deicuir 


» ( 2 ) 
default of my Duty, can be excusd by nothing, 
but the unavoidable buſineſs about my Concerns 
-in che Country , which has divorcd me as long 
from, what I value next you, my Books, 

Miſtake me not, Sir, I mean not my Seribling, 
which I'm tar enough from valuing, and only 
comply with ,- by the compelling Obligation 
that taught the Parrot, ſuum KAIPE. Nay, 1 
have fo little of an Author, that I have not Arro- 
gance, and want all Self-Efteem, which ſome ev'n 
as dull as my ſelf abound with beyond bearing; 
and which is, indeed, like a Wife, tho' an Ev, 
yet ſuch a one that is neceſſary. For a Diffdence 
of one's felt in Writing, as well as in Addrefles 
to the Fair and the Great, is ſeldom any advan- 
tage to a Man, at leaſt in this Age, where the 
higheſt Impudencg, paſſes for a handfom Aſſu- 
rance, and Noiſe and much Talk for Wit, and Re. 

artee :" It diſpirits a Man, and as he cant pleaſe 
himſelf with what he Writes, fo he very hardly 
can riſe to the taſt of any that are not duller. 
But when I was forc'd to this Curle of Scribling, 
I furniſh'd my felf with as much of a Srzoic, as I 
cou'd, to fortifie my ſelf againſt publick Cenlure ; 
and in my own defence foon beliey'd Reputariorn 
but a Whim, ſince the Worlt had their Admirers, 
as well as the Beſt, at leaſt in our Age 3 nor cou'd 
I perſwade my felf that the next wou'd” be one 
jot better in its Judgment. And to fay truth, 
there is nothing cou'd make me have any tolera- 
ble Opinion of my felf, but the Lowe and Eſteem 
I have for you; whom (give me leave to coy: 


ta) 


dict my fel; and ſhew ſuch Arrogance) I do pre- 
tend to value, 8s much avtany Man can :. and I 
defie my greateſt Enemies to do me Juſtice, and 
\ contradit me by any word. or diſcourſe ev'n 
where I had a Moral Certainty, you cou'dnever 
hear of it again, 

\ This, Sir, I urge, as a Praiſe of my ſelf; for 
next to being a good Poet, is to know how to 
value one ; the firſt has given Immortality, the 
latter ( when in a Man of Quality )-gain'd it, 
But left the length of my Letter ſhou'd do, what - 
I apprehend from my Viſits Ii 


Subſcribe my lelf, 
Tour Friend and humble Servant 
Charles Giidon: 


—_ 


To his Ingenious Friend Mr. George 
' Thaacſon, in defence of Perſonal Re- 
fleStions. 


London, May the 6th. 1693. 


OU tell me you have read Mr.——'s Book, 
and are extreamly pleas'd with the #4, and 
fine Senſe of it ; but that you cannot allow of his 
Perſonal Refle&ions. . IT with you had ſubjoyn'd 
your Reaſon for your Opinion, bccauſe: I know 
B 2 YOu 
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you guide your felf extreamly by Reaſon in aft 


things,: and alſo becauſe you know I'm very fond 
of a Reaſon to ſtrengthen an Aﬀeertion that is 
brought againſt one I do eſteem, as I do Mr. — 
But fince you/have not ſent your Reaſon againſt 
him in this particular , I'll give you mine for 

him. - | 
Not to juſtifie him by the daily Example of 
other Authors, which wou'd be tedious, and to 
little-purpoſe, the very Reaſon of the thing its 
ſelf (luppoſing, all the Refle&tions Juſt and True) 
ſhou'd Vindicate his Praftice in that particular. 
For if Men muſt not be told their Faults, they'l 
never mend 'em ; and general Refietions will never 
do the Buſineſs, becauſe the Deviliſh good Opi- 
nion ev*ry Man has ofhimfelf, furniſhes him with 
an Evaſion from the laſh of general CharaQeers, 
Ariftophanes kept many of the Athenians in awe, 
and within moderate bounds by this means ; and 
fo regulated the City better chan the Philoſo- 
phers, with their empty Sophiſms, .or the Laws, 
with their blunted Edge. But after the Thirty 
Tyrants-had put down this Liberty with their 
Chorus, the Profitable was loſt in Comedy, . and 
Menander cou'd do nothing but Delight. I know 
Horace ſays, That this Liberty deferv'd a Curb , 
but that was, hecauſe it deviated from Truth, and 
\ like other of che beſt Inſtitutions, was perverted 
by Paſhon or Int'reſt to ſerve a turn. Satire a- 
mong the Romans took this courſe where the Po- 
ets durſt : and Carullns, that was no Satiriſt, told 
Ceſar of his Vices, and thar publickly in Verſe; 
yer 
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(5) 
yet Ce/ar had that Temperance to Carels him, 
tho' he had committed his Infamy to as long 2 
Life, as he cou'd do his Noble Ads. Bur if the 
Fops, Fools, and Scriblers of our Ape, are over- 
run with Vicss more troubleſom to the Public, 
than Cz/ar's venereal Sallies, without his Mode- 
ration, and Modeſty, Muſt they go unmark'd ? 


| Muſt the Town be always peſte1'd with their in- 


ſufferable Impertinences, becauſe, tho? they have 
been ridicul'd in general Charafers a Thouſand 
times, will yet -by no means believe themſelves 
touch'd 2 There is no Remedy for theſe Public 
Grievances, but particular Refle&ions , and tho”, 
as you fay, No Manig. free from Follies that may 
be exposg'd, yet they will be much diminiſh'd in 
them that have any ſence, by this means, or at 
leaſt be made leſs viſible ; and then *ris not much 
more pains to be Wiſe, than to play the fool with 
Secrefie, and one might as weil ſhake hands with 
Vice for good and all, as to be at the fatigue to 
Sin with diſcretion. | 
You wonder, you ſay, That Arifophanes had 
not his Throat cut for the Perſonal Abuſes* he 
gave his Countrymen : But T muſt tell you, That 
Vice and Folly then, rho! common enough, 
not that lewd tye upon Mankind, as they have 
now. A Fop or Knave, that was then'expos'd, 
had all the Audience againſt him, and to redeem 
his reputation, aſham,d of his Folly or Vice re- 
form'd. Men came then from a Play tull of -as 
many good Reſolutions, as a very Penitent Sin- 
ner from a ſenſible Pulpit Harangue of Death, 
B 3 7", and 
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and Judgment, but now they come away no more 
aftetied, chan a hardned Uſurer from a Sermon 
of the Revelations. ,The World's extreamly al- 
ter'd fince Ariffophanes his days. we cart endure 
to be thought gulty of what we fondle and ca- 
rels3 Nay, now to touch upon a Vice that's 
grown a Public Grievance, this Fop , or that 
'Whore,that's hit, ſhall engage a wholeParty againſt 


you. . To expoſe a Man by a particular, that's in- 


corrigible by all general CharaGters, reforms him 
not; but makes him prepoſterouſly fonder of 
Vindicating his Error, than of mending it ; and 
hs had rather continue the Publick Feſt, with che 
additional Scandal of having committed few Fol- 
lies in Defence of the Old, than come into the 
common rank of Mankind, and ceaſe to be ſin- 
gular ,, and troublelome. Men heretofore did 
with 'their- Follies, and Vices, as fome of our 
Modern Sparks do with their Miſtrefſes, fondle 
them till:they come to be known, but then turn 
em off, to avoid the Scandal of a keeping Cully : 
But now Men are Wedded to 'em, they take'em 
with Damr'd for better for worſe, till Death doth them 
part; and think themſelves , as much bound to 
fight, a Man for expoſing them, as for attacquing 
the ' Honor of their Houle, tho' in reality they 
are'no more obligd to do fo, than a Man is to 
Vindicate the Honor of a Wife not only he 
bimfelf,, but the whole Town know to be a 


Whore, and have- contributed to the making 


her 1o« 


Aﬀeer 
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After all this, you'll ask me, perhaps, if I have 
not my ſhare of Follies and Vices, thac I am for 
falling ſo foul upon thoſe of my Neighbours ? 
Why, *faith to deal ſincerely with you, I have 
abundantly more than my ſhare, which makes 
me the ſeverer in my Obſervation of other Mens 
to keep my ſelf in Countenance, | But this advan- 
tage I have made of it, I have leſſen'd the incre-. 
dible number, my Mind was over-run with, and 
ſhall endeavour to perſue the courſe cill I've 
brought 'em, within a more conſcionable com- 
paſs, for I never hope to clear my ſelf entirely. 


Tam, Sir, 
Tour Friend and Servant 
Char. Gildon. 


_—_— 


— 


An Apology for Poetry, in an Eſſay dire- 
Ged to Walter Moil Eſq; 


T: an Age when eery ignorant Scribler ſets up 
for a Man of Authority ; and as many as can 
but tell their Syllables of their Fingers, without 
Genius, without Learning, or any Excuſe. for 
Writing, arrogate the Glorious Name of Pers, 
and, by their Scandalous Pretenſions to it, bring 
the Pride of Conquerors, and the Envy of Philoſc- 
phers, into an unjuſt and ſhameful Negle&; *Tis 
the Duty of an humble and zealous Admirer of 

B 4 thoſe 
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thoſe God-like Few , whom Art , Nature, and 
Heav'n have evidently exalted to That Supream 
Dignity, to make an Apology for them , who 
ought not to link under the Crimes of this con- 
remptible Race of wretched Poetaſters, who ought 
to be avoided by all that have the leaſt Regard to 
their own Repoſe. For this infamous Genera- 
tion, theſe Bullies of Parnaſſus, forſaking the hum- 
ble, "and quiet CaB of their own Fortune, with a 
Sacrilegious Ambition, to make a Noiſe in the 
Warld, endervour a Rape on the Sacred Nine :. 
and having as little Modeſty as Poetry, continually 
boaſt the Favours and Enjoyment of Calkope at 
leaſt, tho* like Ixio7 they careſs: nothing but a 
Cloud, the Harmonious Goddeſs vaniſhing trom 
their Prophane Embrace. Theſe are Sparks, who, 
by perpzcually repeating them, talk themſelves 
into ſo good an Opinion of their own Performan- 


ces, that they can never be brought to think'il 


enough of themſelves to be Cilcourag d trom their 
Poetical Vanity, in which they are confirm'd by 
tne ignorantApplauſe of fome,and the Unaccoun- 
rable Diverſion of others, who have a Vanity in 
pleating themſelves with carefling and indulgin iF 
their Folly; tho”..this is ſomething pardonabl 
fince the Admonition Fiven by an old Poet to 
one of theſe Gentlemen's Inclinations wou'd be 
almoſt truitleſs , 


Quod mihs Celſus agit m: ils multumq; menindus 
Provat as ut Querant opes, CF tangere witet 

Scripts Palatinus quzcunq recepit Apollo. 

They 
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They are not to- be reclaim'd, nay, the FAte of 
Thamyras wou'd ſcarce effe& it,the Breaking their 
Lute wou'd not hinder their Writing, nor the loſs 
; of their Eyes their Repeating, tho' perhaps Blind- 
neſs might be ſome Advantage to their Acquain- 
tance, by giving them a poflibility of avoiding 
them; for a Seeing Poetaſter has an Hawk's Eye 
at one he intends to recite too, he ſpies him at a 
diſtance, and ſwoops upon him before he can 
make his Eſcape. 

- Theſe are the Banes of Society , and have 
brought an Odium on that admirable Science they 
pretend to, with ſome People 3 who, tho they 
have Wit, want Judgment to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
Pretence and Reality, Others, who ought tohave 
regard to the Protection of the Muſes, and are 
ſenſible of the difference of Merit, and Impu- 
dence, are yet too fond of more ungenerqus 
Pleaſures, to Sacrifice them to the Care of the 
Poets. There are a Sort of Men, that love Plea-- 
ſure, but are Sordid in their Choice of it 3 beyond 
meaſure preferring thoſe of the Body to thoſe of 
the Mind. They value not what Expence they 
are at in keeping a Whore tor the ule of halt the 
Town, yet are fordidly Penurious in their Grati- 
ficationsof a Poet; a look, a ſigh, a ſenſeleſs word 
of the firſt, can melt'em into Profuſenels, and Po- 
verty, when the Noblelt Thoughts, dreſsd in 
the molt Charming Numbers and Language, ſhall 
not move them to conſider the Neceflity of the 
Author of them. Nay, tbo* they value them- 
iclves as Men of Senſe as well as Fortune, their 


Dogs, 
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Dogs; and their Bottle are more their Care, than 
the Darlings of Heav'n the Poets. | 

Mzcenas, and Augnſtrs, were the only Keeping 
Patrons ; the Poets were their Miſtreſfes, and 
never were they fo happy, or wanton'd fo much 
in Pizafure, as in their Intimacy with Virg:!, Ho- 
race, Gallus, &c. Their Company was their Re- 
gale, tho' Virgil ( it we meaſure the Excellence © 
of it by our Tefts, Facetiouſneſs and Buffoonry) 
was none of the beſt. I'm extreamly pleasd with 
Auguſtus, and cou'd alnioft Sacrifice to his Me- 
mory when I read this charming Expoſtulation to 
Horace Iratum me tibi ſcito quod non in pleriſqs 
Ejuſmodi ſcriptis mecum potiſſimum loquaris, An 
wvereris ne apud Poſteros tibi infame ſit, quod videaris 
familiaris nobis eſſe; You fee he was ambitious 
that Poſterity by ofren reading his Name in He 
races Writings , ſhou'd know how he valu'd him: 
Had our Poets this Encouragement, they wou'd 
ſurpaſs the Romans and Greeks too, and England 
wov'd have her greater Hirace and Virgil 5 tor as 
Martial ſays, 


Sint Mzcenates non deerunt Flacce Marones. 
And, 


Carmina proveniunt animo deducta Sereno, 


But where there muſt be a care of Subſiltence. 
the Mind can never have that Sereneneſs it ought 
tor ſo Noble and Sacred an-Office. What there-, 
tore 
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fore might we not expe, ſhou'd a Richelies or 
Mzcenas ariſe, from ſuch who under all theſe diſ- 
advantages have performed fo well ? I hope this 
Apology may remove fome prejudices that may 
oppoſe that Happineſs, and provoke fome better 
Pen to do Poetry more Juſtice than my Time or 
Ability wou'd permit. Fo 

It we regard the Antiquity of its Origine,the No- 
\  blenefs of its Subje&t, or the Beauty of its Aim, 
or Detign (which three Things are the Teſt of 
the Excellence of Arts and Sciences, in reference 
to each other) we ſhall eafily. find Poefie moſt 
ancient in its Riſe, moſt honorable in the Subje&s 
and Matters it adorns, and moſt tranſcendently 
excellent in its Uſefulneſs and End. 

Firſt, To ſay nothing of other Authors, Polydore, 
Virgil proves from the Second Book .of Euſebius's 
Ewangel. Prep. that it is of a very early Date ; 
and trom hence 'tis alſo evident, That it flouriſh'd 
among the moſt ancient of the Hebrews,who were 
by ſeveral Ages of greater Antiquity, than the 
Grecian Poets. For Moſes, their Leader, having 
paſs'd the Red. Sea, inſpir'd by a Divine Fury, 
ſung Praiſe and Thanks to his Omnipotent De- 
liverer in Hexameter Verſe, according to Foſe- 
phus in the Second Book of his Antiquity of the 
7ews. Thus the Royal David too , composd 
Hymns to God, in various Numbers, as Folephus 
inthe Seventh Book of the Antiquities of the Jews, 
intheſe words confirms. David therefore (ſayshe) 
after he was deliver'd from War and Danger, in the 
Enjoyment of full Tranquility, and Peace, compos d 

Songs 


La: — 
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Songs and Hymns to God in various and different 
Numbers, as Trimeters, Quinquimeters ; with whom 
St. -Ferome in his Preface to the Chronicles of Eu- 
ſebius agrees , where ghe writes in this manner. 
Laftly, (ſays he) What is "more ſonorous than the 
Book of Pſalms? Which like the Works of our Ho- 
TaCe, or the Greek Pindar , now. runs on Iambick 
Feet, now ſounds with Alcaic's, now ſwells with the 
Sapbic Numbers, &Cc. | 
' But to come to the Gentils, we find Poetry fo 
very Ancient that they know not its Riſe, but at- 
cribute it co.their God Apollo, and the Muſes; as 
Apollo, in Ovid, himſelf affures us, 


Tuppiter ef? genitor : per me quod rritg; fuitq; 


Eſftq; patet, per me concordant Carmina nervis. 


Apollo reciev'd the Harp from Mercury, and then 
was made Preſident of the Muſes. By which at- 
tributing the Original of Poetry to the Gods, 
is evident that the Gentiles themſelves look'd up- 
on it as a Sacred and venerable Thing, above 
Humane Invention. From this Spring it deſcen- 
ded, as it were by Succeflion to Linss, (the Son 
of Apollo and Urania.”) And Orpheus, (the San of 
Apollo and Calliope) and Thamyras; Thele two 
Jatt with Hercules, were the Scholars to Linas. 
We need not inſtance Arion, Amphion,and Myſzus, 
who are Poets of a very ancient Date. Their 
uncommon Praiſes, are celebrated in fo exctraor- 
dinary a manner, that there can nothing be ad- 
ded to their Eternal Glory, their Encomiums, 
3 indeed, 
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indeed, tranſcending all Belief and Underſtand: 
ing : fo much did ſucceeding Ages think was due 
to the firſt Fathers of Poetry, as to make their 
Performances more, than Mortal. 

The Divine Orphexs, the Wonder 'of Better Na- 
ture, with the Muſic of his Lyre and Song, drew 
Trees, Stones, and Beaſts to be his liſPning Au- 
dience, which is not fo impoſlible, ſince Campa- 
nella proves that all things. have Senſe. But the 
charming of Rocks, Stones and Trees, the taming 
Wild Beaſts, and the ſtopping the courſe of ra- 
pid Torrents, were the leaſt of his Performances, 
Hell loſt its Terror, and put on a more agree- - 
able Face , the tortur'd Ghoſts forgor their paſt 
ſuffcings in the Heav'n of their preſent Eaſe, and 
the very Furics, grew Mild and Calm at the found 
of his Melodious Verſe, and Lyrez all which is 
admirably deſcrib'd by Ovid, in his Metamorphoſis. 
Theſs Powers did Antiquity give to Orpheus, of 
the Sweetneſs of whoſe Poeſig, *twou'd be ſuper- 
fluous to produce the Teſtimony of the moſt an- 
cient nes Arion and Amphion want not their 
Miracles, of the Dolphin and the Walls of Thebes. 
Of the latter, Horace, Art. Poetic. 


Difus & Amphion Thebing condior Aris 
Saxa movere [ono Teſtudinis, & prece blands 
Ducere quo wveller, 


Tho' there be nothing more vulgar, and com- 
mon, than theſe Fables of the Ancient Poets, and 
Muſicians 3 yer do they evidently demonſtrate, 

that 
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that even from thoſe PrimitiveTimes,down to our 
Iron Age, thefſeiextraordinary Praiſes and Enco- 
miums were only beſtow'd on this divine Power 
of Poetry 3 that Poets alone ſeem'd worthy by 
this moſt Sacred Art to have the next place to the 
Gods themſelves. So that this Univerſal Applauſe 
(if there were no other Motive) ought to recom- 
mend it to our Admiration and Eſteem. 

Bur *tis agreed by the univerſal, and unanimous 
conſent of almoſt all Nations, and Authors, that 
Poetry not only contains all other Arts and Scien- 
ces, but has this Prerogative peculiar to it ſelf, 
That no Rules, no Maſters with the beſt Inſtru- 
cions,can teach it 3 unleſs thoſe who apply them- 
ſelves to this divine Science, are deſtin'd to the 
Sacred FunGionÞby Nature,and a Genius, Whence 
aroſe that Maxim , allow'd of by all Men of 
Senſe, Poeta"Naſcitur non Fit, That a Poet is Bork 
not Made. And from hence it follows in my Opi- 
nion, That a Poet derives the honor ofthat Name 
from his Nezture and Genjus, not from his Art; 
This &ery Scholar has, That none but the Darlings 
of Heavn and Natnre. This may be acquird by 
a Studious Pedant, That muſt be born, andgrow 
up with the anſpicious Babe , for Poeta naſcitur 
201 fit, Y | 

Pm much miſtaken if Pol;dore Virgil, do not 
comment on this Axiom in his firſt Book De Rer, 
Inventor. Cap. 8, where he ſays, *Tis certain that 
Poetry for many Reaſons excels the other Arts and 
Sciences, either becauſe n0 other Art i; to be atuir d 
but by a long Apvlication to it , or becauſe, as Strabo 

in 
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”n the beginning of his Geography, againſt Eratoſthe- 
nes, eloquently demonſtrates, it contains all others ; 
becauſe of all the Arts that Humane Wit has produc'd 
Poetry alone, 1: taught by a Divine Inſpiration, &c. 

' Cicero in his Oration for Archias the Poet, has 
left us the Praiſe of Poers (of which Name him- 
felf had been extreamly Ambitious) in theſe 
words, Atqui ſic (lays he) 2 fummis hominibus, 
eruditifhmiſty accepimus, ceterarum rerum ſtudia, & 
Dottrind & Pr aceptis,& Arte conſtare; Poetam Naturd 
ipsd walere, & mentis viribus. excitari, & quaſi di- 
vino quodam ſpiritu afflari 5 quare ſuo Fure noſter 
Ennius Santos appeliat Poetas, quod quaſi deorum 
aliquo dono, & Munere commendati nobis eſſe wi- 
'deantur. bf x8 
You ſee, Sir, that Cicero confeſſes that divine 
Fire in Poets_which himfelf defir'd in vain, and 
that Poets ſcem to be recommended by the 
Gift, and Benefit of the Gods, to our reception. 
If he that felt not this Sacred Fury was fenſible 
of this, we may credit Ovid, who by his own 
Experience lays, De Faftis, lib. 6. | 


Fatta Canam, ſed erunt, qui me finxiſſe loquentus 
Nullagz Meortali numina viſa putent. 

Eſt Deus in Nobis, apitante Caleſcimus illo, 
Impetus hic facre ſemina mentis habet. 


And Socrates in Plato affirms this Poeticai Fury 
to be divinely infpir'd. Plato in his Second Book 
of the Comman-wealth, calls Poets the Sens of 


the Gods, and in Ly/is terms them, the Parents 
| and 
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and Guides of Wiſdom ; and elſewhere he calls 
Homer the Father of all Wiſdom and Philoſophy, 
in theſe Words: "OwnpO- T perus NAﬀtoxaXos, x 
neupy amdyluy. hf x90 Tpoywruae, Homer 
was the Guide and, Maſter of the Tragical Beauties 
and Virtues, And Petronius Arbiter tells us, that 
the Mind can neither conceive, or bring forth its 
Poetical' Births, winleſs it be impregnated with 
great and boundleſs ſtores of Learning 3. and for 
this reaſon he ſays in his Satyricon , that Eumolpus 
ſpoke oft'tier divinely, that is, Poetically, than 

like a Man, | 
Thoſe who endeavour to draw the Original 
of Poetry from Singing, are not in my Opinion 
much miſtaken. -. For when the Ancients endea- 
vour'd to declare the Aﬀeions or Paſſions of the 
Mind in Song by the Sound, and peculiar Varia- 
tion of the Voice, as it were in a more Polite and 
Elaborate Speech; this rude and unpolliſh'd Sound 
by degrees refind into an Art, Which, when it 
became (where-ever it was) fo improv'd, that 
with it the Praiſes of the Gods or Heroes, was 
celebrated into certain Verſes or Rhimes, gave 
Birth to Poetry; which indeed ſeetns trulyg& really 
to be deriv'd from Singing, ſince with the Learn- 
ed ev'n how, a Poet is not faid, to Speak, but 
Sing. The antient Germans, a Warlike P2ople, 
bad-no other Hiſtory of the Ads of the Kings 
and Leaders, but certain Songs or Verſes, by 
which they either extolPd their Warlike Exploits 
or rousd the Minds of the Seldiers to fight, od. 
ni , 


5 | on 
find in Poly2uws, Solon, annimated the Athenians, 
to Battle. And the Lacedzmonians Sacrific'd to 
the Muſes betore they began a Fight 3 that we 
read that the noble Heroe, Marrhias, King of 
Hungary, us'd to be fo rouch'd with the. Acts of 
the antient Heroes, as he fling em to his Lyute , 
that the force with which it affe&ted his Mind, 
was apparent in his Body; imitating Achilles, who 
ſung the Praiſes of grear Commanders to his 
arp. | 
Koothel Proof of the Antiquity of Poeſie, are 
the Sibyls, the Oracles of. the .Pyrhian Apoile, ma- 
ny of which are in Heredotws ; Inſcriptions, .Mo- 
numents of Viftaries, Pillars, and Obdliſc's, all 
which afford caufe to believe Verſe to have a ve- 
ry early Original. With cheſe the Writings of 
the greateſt and moſt antient Authors ſtrow their 
Works by their Authorities and Sentences, to ren- 
der themthe more palatable and efficacious. Nay 
St. Paul is faitl to have convinc'd the Athe#ians of 
the madneſs of their Idolatry, by part, only of a 
Verſe of the Poet Aratz:; and tO have usd that 
Verfes of Mehzander to'the Chriſtian Corinthians. 


- Evil Diſcourſes corriipt goed Manieri. 


Thus nwch for the Divine, and very antient 

Origin ofPrefie,and now we are come to theSubje&t 
of ic, according to our foriner Diyiſion;: 

Tho* other Arts and Sciences afford abun- 

Uatir matter, and a large Fie}d tor [2 Thoughts 

and in'com- 

Petition 


and Conſideration, yet none can 
| C 
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petition with Poeſie 3 for what is there in all the 
wond'rous Variety, and vaſt- extent of Nature 
that falls not under the conſideration of a Poet? 
All the Wonders, Mercies, and Favours of the 
higheſt God, can in nothing be more gloriouſly 
expreſs'd than in Verſe: Who can deſcribe the 
Beauty of his Providence, the Bounty of his 
Gifts, the Sacredneſs of his Myſteries, wich fuch 
Charms, ſuch Force, fuch Excellence, as the 
Poet in his Melodious Numbers, Majeſtic Langu+ 

, and Divine Thoughts. Hence it was that 
the Royal Pſalmiſt David, choſe to appeaſe the 
Anger of an offended God, with the foothing 
Sacrifice of this Penitential Verſes. To this we 
add the Hymns sf the antient Hebrews,of the old 


Church, 'and of the Poetical and holy Fathers. 


of the New; who to make their Ejaculations 
and Jubilees of Seraphic Love,reach late Poſterity, 
put them intoVerſe,asthe moſt agreeable, andKine 
dred Repoſitory of things ſo Sacred. Hence alſo 
(if with theſe Books we may mingle the 
Prophane') flow'd all thoſe Hymns, Odces, Secy- 
far P>ems, and I Pans toFove, Mercury, Apolla, 
end the reſt ofthe Imaginary Go:s of Heathens. 
So Sacred has Poerry been eſteem'd in all Ages, 
fo Charming,. and lo Comprehenſive, that they al- 
ways judg'd what-ever was deſign'd for the 
Praifes' of Gods, Kings and Heroes, or for the 


comminn and univerſal Uſe, Profit and Pleaſure - 


of all Men, ought to be delivered in numbers, in 
Verſe , as'deftin'd ro all that was Sublime and” 
Great. Ta this we owe the Geneology, and 

| | noble 


A. 
noble Deeds of the Kings and Commanders in 
Homer, the common Father of all Poets, and in 
Virgil his Competitor, of Glory; theſe being 
wrote in noble' Verſe', fil our Minds with 
freſh and wonderfal pleaſure, e'ry time we pe- 
ruſe them. . " 28 | 

- To proceed to the ſeveral Inſtitutes of our 
Life, particularly the ſpurs to Virtues, and flight 
from Vice, the purgation of the' manners, &c. 
The Funeral Griefs, and Lamentations on the 
Dead, and finally all thoſe-particulars that the” 
Accidents of 'hatnane Life prodnce, 'defirable or 
pleaſant, all which are,i and have heth the ſib- 
jets of Poems: Whence the antient' Greek Au- 
thors reduc'd'Hll fhings divine" ang humane, "to 
five Heads. b 122.4 ” Ah Tor ig LL 'v Ire » 
© The ' firſt 'they "termed ' worked ; © ninder 
which they ſeetn' compendiouſly 'to/ have: placd 
all that was Ap Yes } the Praiſes of the Gods, 
the Rights of Refp7on! and the Viltories of the 
Heries, and the*Celebratiotr of noble Acts. The 
fecond: #rropertxts, in which 'the Virtues of greet 
and -extraordinary "Men, were"prais'd, : as: Elo- 
ghim'and Panetyrics-* The third gapporitexdy, the 
aſe of which was toexpreſs the Viferits that cehd- 
ed*to, the! purginy \afd probity-of the Manners. 
The forth” &pmmrex2s > which pertormed the Fu- 
neral Sorrows ani Lamentations: ' The fifth they 
call'd ;. oexyuertry, under which- was. contain'd: 
Xlehat could be Conducive to the Delight and 


Pleafures of Matikini. 
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Poetry having been always generouſly imploy'd. 
none can call in queſtion the Nobility and Ex- 
celtence of its Subje&t and Matter. Tho* fome 
perhaps may obje&, that Phylofophy, Law, and 
Hiſtory, &c. treat of other-things of a higher 
Nature, whilſt they diſcover things from their 
Cauſ2s, or by 'Arguments, prove to others thoſe 
that are already diſcover'd : Burpney aps but very: 
raw, Novices in'the Academy of Poetry, who: 
are ignorant that the Elements A firſt Foundas 
tion of moſt, if not all Arts, as. well as their pro« 

reſs, are deriv'd from Poctry, and the beſt Aus 
thors . of all. times have granted the Poets :the- 
belt Philoſophers. 17 46 
| For from this T fure, or Ocean: of Arts and 


Sciences, are all the Rivulets of Learning ſprung;: 
and, have lifzgd-up their Heads 3 nay, they hpve 


abundantly drawn whatever. they! contain, of 
Pleafure or Artificey From Poetry. as From the vaſt; 
and Mother Reeptaole of all theMellifluousWaters, 
of Eloquence. To this we.qmay add, what Stroka 
fays,. wiz. Pogticm Antiquh wacant. Primariomt 
quendam Philoſopliam, qua nos a. puerſs ad witans 
anſtituat,. &. aun Voluptate docgar, cujufmodi Meres, 
& affectns, & Aftiones mſtras of/y, conmveniat.. ' Quin, 
noſtri bumines 'Poetam el ſolam ſapientem. ofſe: perri- 
buerunt ; ob eamg;, rem civitates ' Greciee preros pptr 
mum. onuiun'Poericas erudiunt : non ut iq, mere obs. 
tretationu pratid; fed ut prudentie mation prie- 
ceptzs imbuantur, is &,.. The Antients term d Poetics 
more excellent kind of Philoſophy which ſhowd from our 
6bi/dhood inform our Lives, and teach ms with 

Plealure, 
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Pleaſure, whot our Adanners, our Paſſions, and our 
Adbions ought tobe, Nay, our Countrymen wou'd 
{carce admit .any into the Number of -Wiſe den,- but 
Poets 3 and for this Reaſen , the Cities of Greece 
ground Boys firſt of all in Powtry : not meerly for 
rheix Delight, but that they may be inſfrutted in the 
Precepts of Modelty, and P , or Wiſdom. 
And juſtly roo did the Ancients tearm Poetry, a 
more excellent Philoſophy; for if the Excellence 
of a thing depend on its more or lefs aptneſs to 
obtainithe End tis defign'd for , this Prerogative 
is juſtly givento Poetry : The End of Philolophiy | 
is to form in the Mind Idea's, and habits of Vir- 
rue, and they are fixt there better by Plealure 
than Pain, becauſe the Mind is naturally averſe 
to Pain, and propenlſe to Pleaſure, But the (tiff, 
and difficult Method of thoſe who are Simply Phi- 
lolophers, perplexes us roo much with Metaphy- 
ſical Notions, Logical Diſtintions, and a long 
rain of Arguments, which gives the Mind a fa- 
tigue to gain the Knowledge ic aims at 3 whereas 
the Poetic Philoſopher propoſes a fairer, more 
adequatz, compendious. and comprehenſive In- 
{truftion,which the Mind is fo far trom labouring 
to Unriddle, and Underſtand, that it at firſt fight 
perceives it, is in Love with'its Beauty, and gree- 


 dily takes the charming Impreflionsirt gives, whilſt 


convey'd into it by Melodious Numbers, berwitch- 


'ing Expreflion, Mighty Thoughts, and IHluftfious 


Examples. That Great Poet and Critic Horace 
declares how fit he thinks Poetry. tor che lnſtru- 
Gon of Youth in the Firſt Epiſtle of che Secohd 
Book, CL 3 Os 
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Os tenerum pueri balbumg; Poeta figurat ; 
Torquet ab obſcxenis jam nunc ſermonibus aurens: 
Mox etiam Pett us praeceptys format amics 
Aſperitatis, & Invidie, correfior & Ire, &c. 


The other admirable Verſes thatfollow theſe,you 
are, Sir, extreamly .well acquainted-with, which 


ſo beautifully ſer off the ſeveral. Advantages of Po- 


etry. And Hieronimws Vida (oneof the beſt Ita- 
lian-Poets that have writ in Latinas Rapin aſſures 
us) in che Firſt Book of his Poetics b of the ſame 
Mind — -  , ; SD y bis 490 
: Poſftquam igitur prims fund; puer hauſerit artes 


Tam nnunc mcipiat riguos accedere fontes 


Et Pheabum, & Dulces Muſas-aſſueſcat Amare. 


- Add to this what Horace ſays in his de Arte Poetics, 


| | 3+ 7 1, ag fel 
m—_—— Euit ec Sepieutia quondam __ 
Publica privaliz fecernere, ſacra Propbanis;$&C: 


and the Ten. following Verſe which I have not 


room. 'here to quote. '. Eraſmus, that wanted no * 


Wit, calls.ic a Banquet compogd of all the Deli- 
cacies, and Quinteifence of all other: Arts, and 
Sciences. - And Melanihbon places the- Excellence 
of Poetry for the, penetration into Mens Minds, 
' next to the. Sacred Scriptures, eipecially' Tra» 
gedy-. ; HF, | : 
.z:;Puets being, as you ſee, the Darling Sons of 
\the.Gasls, born to great and ſublime. things, ap 
"ES | jg -- (ci WG 
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the Correftors and Guides of Common Life, they 
have not, without Reaſon, been eſteem'd by the 
greateſt Monarchs, and Potentates of the World, 
and made Inftruttors and Tutors to Kings, and 
Princes : I ſpeak of true Poets, not of of the lit- 
tle Muſhromes of Parnaſſas , the Street-repeating 
Poetaſters. "Thus Linus was the Tutor to Hercu« 
ks, the tamer of Monſters, and Tyrants: And 
Alexander the Great , with veneration, reſpeted 
Homer, as the Guide, and Dire&or of his Life, 
reading his Works daily, in the heat and hurry 
of the Conqueſt of the World , and flept with 
them under his Pillow. Emmnius inſt;utted that 
great General Scipio Africanus in Poetry , which 
he judg'd fo advantageous to him, that he took 
him with him in his moſt weighty Expeditions, 
and choſe to be Bury'd in the ſame Tomb with 
the Poet. Nothing has tomegiyen a greater in- 
itance of Cz/er's value for Poets, than the Wel- 
come he gave Catullus to his Table, the ſame day 
he had fix'd ſuch a Brand of Infamy upon him as 
remains in Catullus his Works to this day. Aw 
gs, both the Patron, and Judge of the Muſes, 
Careſs'd that Noble Pair of Poets, Herace and Vir- 
git, as his moſt intimate and boſom Friends, ho- 
nor'd them as his Mafters, and ſhower'd his Bene- 
ficent Favours on them, who, without doubr in 
return, introducd him to the Sacred Penetralis 
of the Muſes, the divine Retreats of polls : which 
made this Emperor keep the Birth-day of Yirgil 
eery Year, asif *twere the auſpicious Feaſt of his 
own Succeſs. The Emperor Fuliaz made the 
wut C4 Greek 
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Creek Lyric Poet Bacchylides his Maſter, or Dire- 
&or ;_ and Gratian after he had made a great pro: 
ereh i in the moſt generous of Learning, he ho- 
nour,d and advancd his Maſter Au/onius ev'n to 
the Confulfhip, And Arcadins and Honorjus ere- 
ed a Monument to the Memory of Claugan, in 
the forum of Trajan., 

But nothing, in my opinion, challenges the 
Eſteem of the Vorld more for this Art, than thag 
it Corres thus the Barbarity , and Sordidneſs 
that ſo generally rules Mankind , and deſtroys , 
that Happineſs we falſly aim at by other means, 


: Emollit Mores( as Ovid has it) nec ſinit eſſe feros. 


A Man may be 2 Dizine, and yet be Covetous, 
and, Deceitful, rwo Banes of Piety, Religion, and 
Moraliiy ; but a Poet cannot be guilty either of 
Avyarice or Deceit, I mean a True Poet, a Virgih, 
a Horace , A Dryden, a Waller., And, 

nw $; carmina condes 

DOT te fallawt animi ſub vulpe latentes. 


FP Hor. Art, Poet. 
And, 


| w— a vr, | (num: 
Non temere eft. animus : Verſus amat hoc ſtudet ur 
: Detrimenta, fugas (ervorum, Incendia ridet : 
» iNew fraudens So9c:!0, Puero v8 incogitat ullam 
": Pupille ©. Vrvit fi laqutia, & pane ſecundo | 
n . fake 14 quanquam piger & Matns, atilis Urbi. ., 
Ted There 


&'Þ 
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There is no need of proſecuting the point of 
Eſteem the Poets have been in, in the better A- 
ges of the World, I will not thegetore inſiſt on 
the Seven Cities of Greece that ſtrove for the Glory 
of Giving Birth to Homer, nor on Alexander,who, 
when he took, fack'd, and burnt Thebes, ſpar. 
the Houſe of Pindar, and fixt this Verſe aver. 
the Door. 


Tliyfagoy 5y jpoyo onus Þ riyar whxzire, 
Burn not Pindatr's Houſe, 


the ſame reſpet was fſhew'd his Houſe by the La- 
cedemonians when they deſtroy'd Thebes. Il ſay 
nothing of the honour paid to the Memory of 
Steſicherys, in the Ottogonal Monument at the 
Gates of Catans in Sicily; *Twou'd be ſuperfluous 
to take notice ofthe Value Polycraterhad for Ana- 
creon, Archelays for Euripides, the King of «£gype 
and Macedon for Menander ; Ptelemeus Philadelphus 
for Callimachus 3 and what I have ſaid before of 
the Latins may ſuffice. But 'tis no wonder that 
the Politer Nations ſhou'd have this Efieem for. 
the Divineſt of Arts, ſince the very Danes, look'd 
upon of Old as more Barbarous, have yet diſco- 
ver'd all a-long ſuch a veneratign tor Poets, and 
Poeſie, that on the Death ot one of their Kings, 
they exalred a Poet to che Throne, as the maſk 
worthy to ſucceed the Prince, he cou'd Praiſe fo 
well ; as Saxo Grammaticus, and Foan. Bocerus 


teſtifie, 


Without 
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' Without doubt by this time 'cis ſufficiently evi-. 
dent, That if any Art merits Eſteem, either for 
the Antiquity of its Origine, or the Nobility of 
its Suabje&, Poetry muſt be granted the Preroga- 
tive of Precedence in Honor. * Wherefore I ſhall 
fay no more for a Proof of theſe two points of its 
Original and Subje&, but now turn our Conſide- 
ration to the third Branch of my Diviſion, vis. 
The End and Profit, or adyantage of Poetry. _ 
The Philofophers'lay down'two principal kinds 
of Studies, which are indeed different, but not 
oppoſite; that is, the Contemplative and the Pra- 


 Sical,/and they give the preference tothe former, 


becauſe Contemplation is pleaſant for and in its 
ſelf, and therefore more Noble 3 bue the Practical ' 
quatenus praQical .is ſo only*in regard of ſome- 
thing elſe, and therefore leſs Noble than Coritem- 
plation. Butr*cis ſufficiently evident, that the Stu- 
dy of Poetry is for the molt part Contemplative : 
Since no Poet is capable of forming any Noble 
Poem, with elaborateneſs and ' perfe&tion, unleſs 
he firft diſpoſe his Speculations, and before confi- 
der, and weigh the Materials, and the peculiar” 
Artifice that muſt be usd in -ſetting them off to 
their beſt advantage, and in the true Light, and' 


' Colours. -And one thing is here to be obſerv'd, 


That a Poet through his whole performance,both 
whil* he contrives,invents, and/puts his Thoughts 
in Metre, is ſtil} at the ſame time contemplating, 
fo that he's compos'd of Speculation-and Adion\, 
whereas other Studies either only contemplate,or 
only preciſely put in Execution the mr A- 

FR." r, 10NS, 
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_ and worthy in Virtue, that avoid 
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tions. Fir therefore, in that way Poetry is Uſe- 
fol in its ſelf, and therefore admitting the former 
Axiom of the Philoſophers, to be valu'd and per- 
ſad, becauſe Speculative. And Secondly, 'Tis 
Uſeful in regard of ſomething elſe, becauſe the 
Poetical Writings chiefly contain, the moſ} beau- 
tiful, and inviting Do&rines, and InfiruRions, 
the beſt of Precepts for the happy and laudable 
dire&ing of our Lives ; Noble Sayings,and Deeds; 
Virtues, Rights and Manners of Nations. From 
all which, that may be choſen for the common 
benefit of Mankind, that is moſt Jaſtly imitable, 
, that is moſt 

abominable and @reſted in Vice. X 
- Con:emplation and Thinking is peculiarly the Po. 
et's Butineſs, on this Depends. all the Beauties of 
Thought, and Expreflion. By uſing much to 
Think, they come ro a jaſineſs and trueneſs of 
Thought , they -run not away by halves, with 
Hmnperfe& Appearances that ' pleate the Ima» 
gination 3 they are not taken with all that gli- 
{ters, but by. much 7h;nking dive into the Na- 
ture of Things, and fix the Judgment to decide 
the Truth, or falſity of what is Charming, and 
Beautiful, and what ſeems ſo, at a ſudden view. 
Hence-proceed Juſtneſs,-Proportion, and Harmo- 
ny, without all which a Poet loſes half his Glory, 
and Reputation - with good Judges. From hence 
is evident, That the End of Poetry is Noble, 
ſince it reaches the greateſt Pleaſure and the 1u- 
reſt Profit, of our Minds, and of our Life. Since 
'tis directed to the Praiſc,of the CE, 
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Celebration of Virtues, the Rewards and Glory 
of Noble Acts, the .Puniſhment and Infamy of 
Evil : Since to. it we.awe all the increaſes of our 


Knowledge ; antd finally, ſince it effedts all theſe 


nobler Ends it aims at. n 

But merhinks, 'Sir,, I hear you fay, What needs 
all this to prove the Excellence of a Science, that 
Carries a Natural Worth with it; and that fo 
clearly, that like an-innate Principle "tis conteſs'd 
by all ſeli-evident ? for there is none, however 
dult, but does , or has attempced: Poetry, with 
more or leſs ſuccels, whil'lt other Artts, and Sci- 
ENCes are not ſo univerſally careſs, All pretend 
not to Philoſophy ; Mathematics, Law, Phyſic, 
or «lefire to be thought Proficients in thoſe Arts ; 
butev'ry one wou'd bethought a Poet, asif with- 
,out being ſo, he.cou'd not be thought a Man, fo 
eflential ro Mankind does the univerſal and una- 
nimous Ambirton 'and Aim at it of eviry Man 
make ict. I grant you, Sir, this is a ſufficient Ar- 
gument to any ſenfible Man, that conſidess it. 

how few refle& on this, when they run down 

what they cou'd not obtain on their Endeavour ; 
the greateſt Railer again/t this divine Art, wou'd 
be proud co Father an excelent Poem; And ic 
muſt be granted by them, That the greateſt Phi- 
lofophers, Hiftorians, Orators;Phyſicians, Divines, 
Princes, Kings. and Emperors of all Ages have diſ- 
cover'd this Defire-we mention, and have made it 
evident, Thatthey cither were, or fain wou'd be 
Poets, 16 2 ey p 
© To pafsover tlic'Hebrews wehave already _ 
4 tion' 
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tion'd among the Rowan Emperors, how few buc 

have diſcover'd this Ambition? h2 Julius Caſar; Au- 

guf us, Nero TIO, Honorius,&C+ 
h TIRICT: 


ole of Fulius Ceſar. 


Feltria perpetuo nivium Janata Figore ' 
Forte mb poſthac mon awewnds vale. 


Auguſtus often exercisd this Faculty, particularly 
on: Virgil $s deſire that his yy eg 4s be burnt 5 z 
which begin thus; 


| Ergone fopremis potmt _— intrude ks | 
Fam dirum mandare Nefas £ Ergo ibit i in ignes 
HMagnagz ge: morie nar. May a Meronis e-&c. 


Searls cveuschis Verſacf Nas compaling. with: 


We off. Introdudtion, 1. De Natur. 

ſt, Cap, 5» Quid wign:fit? Coloremwinen Ind: 

oy ;. alioquin we Co ons _ nes 
e. 


.». Gollg Corhrieas Splalns oxi Colambe: 


More of his ve might bertow from Perfiu, if we 
believe his-Iterprerers. Addries returns che Paer 
Mata his Complement ſent him in theſe Vorkly 


Fgo oe Flores Efſe W's 
- eniulire per Tabnentr 11h, vt : 
| Aatifere per popinas I's 


Culices pati rotundas. 


Nay: 


UMI 
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Nay, he wis fo very Boetical, th at when wie D 


Anima vapula blanduls 
Hoſpes comeſq; corporis 
14 nun avipe m 108 
' Pall 5 rigide, nudulay 
ec ut ſoles, dab zocos ? 


. * Thoſe that are attributed to Gallienas, have 
more of a Poet, which he repeated at the Wed+ 
ding of his Nephews, as Trebellize Poſ/io has it; 
holding them by the Hands 3 


- he it, 6 pueri, pariter ſudate Medulls' © + 
Omnibus inter 0s ;, nommurmura veſtra columbe 
 Brachia non beder, non vincant Oſcula concha. ' 


And to fay truth, *tis pitty Galienus eyer ſpoil'd 
an Emperor ſince he wou'd: have: made -an ex: 
cellent Poet ; for as Trebellizs confeſſeſt, fuit enim 
Gallienus, quod wegpri now poteſt, oratione, Poemate, 
atq; Ommbus artibug* Clarns. © For'\Gallienus was, 
lays he, eminent in Oratory; Poetry, ' and all other 
Arts; And indeed his horrid Remiffions proceed- 
ed from this being [content with” whatever for- 
tune wou'd let.him have; he wanted Ambition, 
and was, as Horace deſcribes a Poet, Mi/itie piger 
& malus. Fulians Epigrams are- to be found in 
the Anthology ; and A4nſonius informs us, that; 
Theodefius was no ſmall pretender to Poetry in 
theſe Verſes. SIT, "3 ; 

| | Bel- 


UN 
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Billanii fandiq; potens Augnſtu, | bonorem | : 
Bu meret, ut gemmet titulas : qui. pralia Muis 
Temperat , & Geticum Mederatur. Apolline Marte. 
Arma inter Cimbroſq; traces, furtoq; nocentes 
Sauromatas, quantum ceſſat de tempore bell; 
Indulget latiis tantiun inter caftra Camanu, &c, 


_  In-ſbort, tho? the Spirit of Poetry decay'd a+ 
mong the Romans, with their Empire, yet was 
thete ſcarce one that did not make: fome pretea- 
ces to the Muſes. Nay, look among the Clergy 
of former Ages, and you ſhall find Popes, Biſhops, 
Cardinals, &c. ftand candidates ,for-.the! Bays; as 
well as. Socrates, Plato, Democritus, Lyqurgte, Solop, 
Ariſtotle, among the. Philoſophers, apd. Legiſlators ; 
among the undignified Divines  Wtlenetton Barc, 
Facomatus, Artomedes, &c. the Civilians, Ulpian, 
Modeſtinus, Alciatie,, Buds, Turmebua, and 2 
reat many others, too numerous .te. þe here an- 
erted among the Phyſitians, Anſonius; Fracaſto» 
rins, Cordus, Lotichins Secundus, Singiys,. Peſthius, 
Sambucas, Oc. Nay, evn among, the, | Critics, 2 
morole'Generation, the Scaliger's Father and Son, 
the Dowſa's Father and Son, Cameranus,, Mycillas, 
Stigelius, - &:c, among. the Hiſtorians,; Buchanan, 
Natales Comes, Lil.. Gyraldus, Racigius,. Meibonius, 
Baudits, ec. Among the Rhetoricians, Poxtanus, 
Anpel, Politianus, &c- BRAG | 
Thus much for, Exotics ; but, (Sir) ſhould 1 
retend to number, the Poets, and Pretenders to 
Poetry' in our own, Nation, as 'twqp'd be ſuper- 
fluous, ſo *twou'd be endleis. Seargh all Lp | 
| a 


. 
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and Degrees of Men, from the Beeu Lord, to 
the homely Swain, a ao, o Sheep, or dri- 


ving his Hoggs ; and as Cid, fo has Apeile been 
at work with *em3 the Si/vie's and Marie's, the 
Tones and Sxe have had their reſpetive Tribute 
of Rhime; and from the grave Do@or of Divi- 
nity, to the little Country Curate, with his Pro- 
blematic Crambos, and Hypothetic Prop vfitions + 
So that there'can be no more doubt made of. the 
former Aﬀertion of all Men's Deſires and Pre- 
tenſions to it, than that thoſe are a Proof of its 
received Execllence. 436 

| Before I conclude this Eſſay, Tſhall obviate two 
or three Objedtions, mate by fome old moroſe 
Sparks, that have out-liv'd lat little Senſe cheir | 
more  ſprightly yeats afforded them ; ' and 
ſome Preciſians, that'build Piety and Godlineſs ini 
Spiritual Railings, atid a mortify'd Phiz, which 
are but Feints, or Blinds' to Obſervers: | * 
The firſt is;rhat*tis a very uſeleſs and unprofitable 
Study, no Eſtates to be got by it, atleaſt in this 
Age: That it contributes meerly to Pleafure, 
hot to our knowledge. To. the firſt I' anſwer, 
that *ris very true, that there is no hopes of riſing 
to be anAlderman by Poetry ; but then I muſt tell 
chem,'tis notfor thoſe to apply themſelves to't,that 
place the Defires of their Souls on Mony ; for as 
they'll never obtain that end by it, fo will they 
hever reach any Excellence in the Art, as being 
not deſtim'd by: natureto it; for to a Poet; Hea- 
ven gives a large and noble Soul, above the Nar- 
row aim of Baggs and Hords of Treaſure 3 and 
| thus 
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hus far I ſhall grant it an unprofitable Stuly, as 


Petrenius Arbiter has witnefs'd long ago * 


Dui Pelago credit, magno ſe fanore tollit 
Bui Pugnas, & Caſtra pett, pracingitur Auro, 
Vilis Adulator piffo jacet ebrius Oftro, | 
Et qui ſollicitat nuptas ad Pramia peccat : 

Soles Pruinofis* horret Facundia Pannis 

Atq; inopi lingud deſertas imuocat Artes. 


No, there are the roaring Billows, The Camp, 
the Court, and the City allotted by Fate for thoſe 
that thirſt for Wealth 3 the Muſes love "Franqui- 
licy , an 'Eaſfie and Contented' State , anFtcach 
their Daclings; that 


Necwixit male qui Natus mori enſa; fefellit. 


" The Riches the Poet gaifis is Fame : Ir termi- 


nates not with this life like Money, and Eſtate , 
nor can his Spendthrift Son laviſh the mighty 


* Store he has laid up, as the Miſer's Son does what 


his Father got from Fools or Knaves. Nay,' the 
Ulefulneſs of this Study is oppoſite to getting 
Eſtates as they,are generally got :' It puniſhes Ava- 
rice, rewards Generoſity, fotrens the Mind' from 
Barbarity to Compaſſion for the Miteries of others, 
cleanſes it from Deceirt anal Hypocriſie , elevates 
it from little baſe Deſigns, to Noble and Open 
Attons, and ſo through all the Encs and Uſes of 
this Divine Art,” 


D As 
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.c. As to the Second that it contributes meerly to our 
Pleaſure, not Knowledge, that is evidently falſe; 
both from what has been ſaid, and from a Con- 
fideration that-it yields not only a Neceſlary, but 
Noble Knowledge, that is, of Men, of Manners, of 
Virtue, &c. Nor 1s there any. Study or Art bur 
has been attempted in Poetry, as a ſhort view will 
*make evident. . Fo.paſs over David and the He- 
brew Poets, whoſe Excellencies are loſt by the gene- 
ral Ignorance , not only of the Language they 
wrote in, but the Caftom, &c. on which many of 
the Beauties depend. Orpheus, Homer, Pindar, Ho- 
race, &c. have celebrated the Praiſes of the Di- | 
vine Power, tho* under the Names of their Sups 
pPoſititious Gods,and Goddefles, Among the Chri- F 
ſtians, we find Prudentius, Fuvencus, Arator, V;- ; 
das, Mauritius, Sarmazarins, Vulteins, and an in- 
numerable Company of Sacred Writers. Aſtro-, 
logy, Aſtronomy, tc. has teen treated of by 
. Livins, Aratus , Palingenius , Manillin:, Bucha- 
nan, &c. Phyſic's by Heſiod, Hacer, {acretius, 
Empedocles , and others. Husbandry by Hefiod, * 
Virgil, &c. Paſtoral Lite and- Sporcs, Theceritus, 
Virgil,Calphurnius, Dantes, &c. Humting has been 
Citcours'd of by. Gratius Nemeſianus, Natales Co- 
mes, &c. Tragedy (which affords us a hundred 
admirable Leffons of Knowledge, and Improve- 
ment) we owe chiefly to e£/chylus, Sophocles and 
Exripides. Tho' I think our Engliſh Tragedians, 
have excelPd them, particularly Mr. Dryden, who 
in ſome of his Plays, I ſhall always think , has 


abunvantly out dong Sophocles, Then tor F: > 
(oo 
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AQs of Heroes, we have Homer, Virgil, Pindar, 
Lucan, Sratins, Cowly, Sir William D' Avenant ,&c. 
this is a fort of Poem which Horace thinks more 
Inſtrudive than Philoſophy, in his ſecond Epiſtle 
of his firſt Book to Lollius, 


Trojani bell; ſcriptorem maxime Lclli, | 

Dum tu declamas Rome, Prean:ſte relegi (quidnon, 
Quiquid fit Pulchrum, quid Turpe, quid Utile, 
Vlemms ac melius Chryſ:ppo & Crantore dicis. 


Nor are the Amorous Effays of Anacreon, Sappheg 
Gallus, Catullus , Ovid , Horace , Tibullus , Proper- 
tins, with abundance of the Moderns , to be 
thought ill of by the Precifians;as we ſhall by and 
by prove, but granted Improvers of our Know- 
ledge in the Nature of the paflions, the fatigues, 
and pleafuresof Love, as well as the Dangers and 
Impertinences of Intrigue; Oppian wrote cf Filhes, 
Nicander of Antidotes againſt the biting ot Vene- 
mous Beaſ!ts, of Herbs, and Gardening. Macer 
and Pallzdi:s of Piants, FM; Cowlzol Meilicine, 
SErenas, SAammMonicus, and Aa coins ; Of Weights, 
and Meaſires,Q. Rhemn'us Fannzs Pa!zzmiou; which 
Book by ſome is attributed to Prijcian. Fheocylides, 
and Pythagoras, writ in Veric of the Precepts of 
Virtue, and Solis, and Thrtzus, of Politics or 
the Adminiſtration of the Common: Wealth: 
Wholfom, and Inſtrudive Satzr, Horace, Tuvenal, 
Perſins , Mr. Dryden , Mr. Wicherly in his Plajn- 
aealer, and other Poets have given us; nor arc 
the hitle Epigrammariftts ro be forgot, having 
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their Uſe and Diverſion, tho, I confefs my felf 
no Admirer of that fort of Poetry , if it merit 
that Name. 

From hence "tis Evident, That we may not 
only learn all that can be advantageous to our 
Knowledge, and by conſequence that the accu- 
{ation is falſe , that it ferves only to Pleaſure 3 
but alfo that All things that arethe Subjedts of this 
Soveraign of SCiences. 

There remains yet an Objeaion, fome Men 
make no {mall bufile about, viz. That Poetry is 
<« too prophane in making uſe of ſo many falſe 
'* Gods, and Goddeſſes, Fanus, Satyrs, and Nymphs, 
*and the reſt of the gay Race of Fancy ; and 
* that they ſcatter the 'Seeds of Debauchery in 
*the Minds of Youth, by their Amorous Verſes, 
their Luſtful Songs, &'c. for which Reaſon 
©ev'n Plato Baniſh'd them from his Common- 
© Wealth. 

The fir{t part of this ObjeGion, Tm confident, 
youll think extreamly ridiculous, and that it me- 
rits notto betaken Notice of. But when you-ſhall 
remember that in the Third Century the Chri- 
{tians were ſo Zeaious, as to forbid the reading 
of all Heathen Authors, particularly Poets, on 
this A:count, ard conſider, that we have ſome 
ſtill of the ſame Mind here in England, that wou'd 
not have the Name of Fupiter, Mars, and Venus 
(no, not in Propria que, Maribus) come into their | 
>2hitdrens Mouchs,elpecially their Worſhips, their | 
Lovers, exc. I hope you will allow that 'tis not F 
whivily unueceſlary to clear evn this Objetion. | 

- "Tis þ 
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Tis true, theſe Fables cannot be condemn'd 
by any, but by thoſe who are incapable to dive 
into the admirable uſe of *em.” They muſt con- 
ſider, that ev'ry Art, as well as evry Language, 
has its peculiar Beauties and Proprieties of Elo- 
Ccution, to take which away ( eſpecially if, as 
Poets particularly do, we repreſent Antiquity) is 
to render it almoſt infipid, and without its moſt 
taking quality Picaſure, that beſt conveys In{tru- 
&ion. Rob Poetry of this Beauty of the Fables 
and the Gods (I mean the ancient Poems, fo full 
of admirable Initrudion by their means given us 
with Pleaſure, and Delight) and you deſtroy the 
Excellence of the beſt of Poets, rendring their Po- 
ems Imperfe&t, and Lame ; and if any Chriſtian 
Poets makes uſe of theſe Gods, there is no fear 
certainly of their paying them any Veneration, 
when they only employ them as the Vehicles of 
their Deſigns. But enough on this Point. 

The other of the Looſeneſs of Amorous Verſes ; 
'tis a part of the Knowledge ofthe World, to have 
a perfe& . view of all the Effetts of Love, all its 
Ways, Manners, and Expreflions , and thoſe who 
forbid che Reading of theſe, take away an admi- 
rable Guide to thoſe that muſt Live where not to 
be in Love, or have to do with thoſe that are fo, 
is impoffible, and Scandalous ev'nin the Pretence. 
There are other advantages of the lewdeſt Eſſays 
of this Nature, which a Man of Senſe will make 
of them, and none, indeed, ſhou'd read thoſe 
but ſuch. And that Plato baniſh'd Poets our of 
his Common-Wealth, yet cou'd he write things 
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of a more lewd Strain than the Worſt of 'em, 
witnels theſe Verſes on the Kifling of Agatho,done 
from his Greek by Decimus Laberius, 


Dum Semihulco favio 
Meum Purllum Savior 
Dulcemq, florem Spiritis 
Duco ex aperto Tramite : 
Anima tunc egra & Saucia 
Cucurrit ad Labia mihi, 
Rictumg) in ors perviuns 
Et labra pueri Mollia 
Rimata Itineri tranſits 
Ut tranſiliret nititur, 
Tum fi, mare quid pluſculs 
Faiſſet in Coitu Oſcula 
Amoris 1gnt -percita 
Tranſiſet, & me linqueret. 
Et mira prorſum ris fe ret, 
'Ut ad me frerem Mortuus 
Ad puerum ut mius Viverem. 
Petronius himſelf has fcarce gone beyond this 
with his Gytcn, &c. And his 


Pualis nox fuit lia dis deeq 

Duam Mellis turens | haſimus calentes 
Et trans\udimas hinc, & hinc labell;s 
Errantes animas. Valete ourg | 
Mortalis ego fic perire capi, 


Plato's 
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Plato's Republic was but a Exfopis at beſt, and 
ainrd at new ways of forming the Minds of Men 


by\Laws, not ſo agreeable perhaps to Man's Na- 


ture, as more Politic. Legiſlators have compos'd, 


who receiv*'d this Noble Art, and honor its 
Proteflors with 'Public Veneration 3 being ſon- 
ſible that it was the fureſt, and beſt Inſtrucix 
of Mankind , but that it gave Immortality t9 
thoſe that fayourd it with their Prateion, and 
Generolity. 


O ſacer, & maguus wvatum labor, omnia Fato, 
Eripis, & populis donas mortalibus &vum. 


Whoever woud raiſe his Mind above the Vulgar 
taſt, and form in his Brealt noble Deſigns, muſt 
apply himſelf to a reading of the Poets ; as Petro- 
nins Arbiter has it. 


Artis ſevere ſiquis amat effetns 
Mentemq; Magvuis applicat — 

Det primos. verſius annos 
Maomniumg, bibat f ahi petore fontem. 


As there is a Natural Excellence in being a Poet, 
{o is there in Eſteeming one and nothing , ſhews 
the Degeneracy of an Age more, in Honor, as 
well as ſenic, than a Contempt of this Divine 
Science, and the true Maſters of it. So that I 
muſt infer that this Preſent Age is at a very low 
Ebb of Both ; that, tho* bleſs'd with as great Po- 
ets as ever Greece or Rome produc'd has fo very 
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little regard to them, as not to make Public Sa- 
crifices of its Droſs to the Uſe of Two ſuch Ex- 
traordivary Men. There is a Plebeian Genius 
ſpread among us, and Generous and Noble At, 

are contemn'd and laugh'd at. But then, Sir, in 
ſo general a Defe&t to be Singular in Taſt, chal- 
lenges the more Honor ; and this makes me a- 
fham*d to offer fo unpoliſh'd and haſty a piece as 
this at your Feet, who are not only an excellent 
Judge of the moſt difficult Thirg;, and ev'n in 
the firſt Bloom of your Youth , have Maſter'd the 
whole Circle ofthe Sciences, but alſo have a pecu- 
liar Eſteem for this I plead for, .and by your ad- 
mirable Choice of thoſe you converſe with, ſhew 
you can let none of yourHours be loſt,either with 
trifling Books in your Study ,or Impercinent Cox- 
combs in'your Converſation : - ] ſhou'd not have 
the Vanity to ſay this, were I ſo happy as to b& 
often bleſs'd with your Company, I catch it but 
now and then unwilling to make you do Pen- 
nance for my Satisfaftion; and this Conſideration 
will oblige me to put an end td this Eflay, only 


defiring' your 'leave publickly ro declare my felt 
whatT am ; That is, 


S TI R, 


Tour real Friend and bumble Servant. 


" ._ Language. Here are you forcd to give a pro- 
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To Mr. T. S. in Vindication of Mr, Mil- 
ton's Paradiſe loſt. 


S IR, | 

—oY will pardon me, I am confident, tho' 

in Oppoſition to your Thonghts, I poſitive- 
ly declare 'my felf extreamly well pleasd with 
that part of Mr. M*i!ton's moſt excellent Poem, to 
which you diſcover the leaſt Inclination: Thoſe 
Antient, and conſequently Jeſs Intelligible Words, 
Pkraſes, and Similiess by which he frequently , 
and purpoſedly affets to expreſs his Meaning, 
in my Opinion do well ſuit with the Venerable 
Antiquity, and Sublime Grandeur of his Subjett. 
And how much ſoever ſome Unthinking have 
Condemn'd this his Choice. You,” who have 
Maturely weigh'd, how much deeper an Impreſ- 
fion leſs us'd, (fo they be what you will grant 
his always are) Significant words, make. on a Rea- 
ders fancy, than ſuch as are more common ; (you l 
ſay) muſt pay a vaſt deference to Mr. Mzltor's 


great Fudicicuſne/s in this particular, no leſs than 


to his entire Manage of every part of that Cherm- 
ing Poem, in which upon every Occaſion he dit- 
covers himſelf a perfea, unimitable AMaſter of 
found Attention to the Univerſal Creator ® 
ſpeaking like that Almighty, who by the Fiat = 
F-” , '5 
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his Mouth made all things, ane yet fo Gracious 
are All his Expreſſzons, as it he valued himſelf 
more'on his Good Will to Man, than on his Prero- 
gative over him : There, ſhall you read Man, ad- 
dreſting himſelf Submiſſively like a Creature, who 
owes his Being to a better, wiſer, and higher 
power, and yet not ſo A4bjefly, but you will ea- 
fily perceive him to be Lord of the whole Creati- 
on. Elſewhere, you may lee an Angel diſcovering 
himielf, not a Little Mar's Superior by Creatign, 
in Place and Power more, but in Knowledge molt 
of all. In azother place, behold Yoman, appear - 
ing iferiowr to both theſe, and yet more Ambit:- 
ozs than ether, but then ſofter, much in her 
Make and Manners, than her rougher Speuſe, whom 
down right Sincerity, and! unaffetted plainnels, iccm 
moſtly roDelight. Nor can Inow forget with what 


va#t compiacency we have oft tcgether read the | 


molt Natural, Lively, yet (as rheir Sexes) diftg- 
rent Deſcriptions, our firſt Parents, ſeparately 
make of their own Apprehenfions of themſelves, 
at their firſt finding themſelves Living Creatures. 
Nay, the very fallen» Angels are mugh Honour«d 
above the belt of cheir deſerts, by the Amazing 
Relation, we there meet with of, their Ambition, 
Malice, Inveteracy, and Cunning; and never was 
Scene, 1o livelily ſhown, as that of his Pandamo- 
»um in the firlt Book, Once more, and you are 
noeis aſtoniſht at his Deſcriptiow, than he makes 
the Angels, to be at the Report of their Adveria- 
Gries Thund'cing Fire-works. And yet, it his 
Matter requires a 4Jeazer Style, how much "_ 
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he ſpeaks Loftily at one time, at another does, 
even to a Miracle, ſuit his \peech to his Swbjedt. 
This ( 1 well know) has been cenfurdin 
him for Servile creeping 3 but if "tis well 
conſider'd, upon what proper Ocoaſion he thus bum- 
bl-s his Style, *'cwill be Accounted, (as really it is) 
his Grear Commendation : But in praiſe of Mr. 2411- 


tous admirable Dexterity in this his Matchleſs 


Performance, ſince All I can ſay muſt come exceed- 
ing ſhort of his de Merit, thatT bring not my 
{e]f under the Corre&tion of that known ſaying, 
Preſtat de Carthagine tacere quam pauca dicere. 1 
{hall vencure ro add no more but this ; tho? the 
Compoſing ſuch a compieat Poem on ſuch, ano leſs 
Obſcure, than weighty Subje&, was a Task to be 
pertorm'd by Mr. Milton only, yet tis not out of 
doubt, whether himſelf had ever been able ſo ro 
Sing of Unrevealed Heavenly Hyſteries, had he not 
been altogether depriv'd of his Ourward Sight, 
and thereby made capable of fuch continued Stre- 
noms, Imvard Speculatiens: as he who has the uſe 
of his Bodily Eyes, cannot poflibly become poſſefſt 
with. Thx however muſt be Granted, as indubi- 
tably true 3 The bountiful Powers above, did more 
than make him amends for their taking away 
his Sight, by ſo Ilumining his Mind, as to enable 
him -19# compleatly to ting of Matchleſs Beings, 
Matchleſs Things, before unknown to, and even un- 
thought of by the whole Race of Men; thus re- 
warding him for a Temporary Loſs, with an Eter- 
nal Fame, of which Envy it felt ſhall not be abſe 
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ever to deprive this beſ# of Pcems, 'or its moſt 
Fudicious Author. | 
In ths Faith I Subſcribe my ſelf, 
S I R, 


Nurs, &C. 


pI IE 
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To +. Eſq, Ir Anſwer to the Queſii- 
on, Who was the Greateſt Engliſh- 
Man, ' OR 

S T R, | 
Am extreamly fenfible under how many dif- 
advantages I undertake the Reſolution of 
your demand, 2-0 was the greateff Engliſhman ? 

And but that I have this SatisfaQtion left me, that 

where the Meanneſs of my Thought is Inconſi- 

ſtent with the Eminency of his Virtues,. and my 

ill management of the whole; looks like a leſſen- 

ing the Grandeur of his Adions, you will diſco- 

ver at once Goodneſs enough to pardon me, and 

to entertain an agreeable Opinion of my Heroe 3 

(but for this I ſay) TI had not dar'd thus to ex- 

poſe my own Weakneſs, and his Worthineſs: 


S 1 R, 


Ml 
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SIR, 


I have pitch'd upon Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Eſſex, and Viceregent of England, tor this Mar 


_ of Ten Thouſand: A Man, who by his Merit a- 


lone raisd himſelf from the meaneſt Condition, 
to the higheſt Honour: A Man in nothing un- 
happy, ſo much as to have livd in the 
Reign of Henry the VIIE of whom it was 
truly ſaid, © That he never ſpard Woman in bs 
Lui, or his beſt Favonrite in the Wrath. In whoſe 
chiefeſt Eſteem our Cromwell did yet a long time 
remain: Admird by his Friends, dreaded by 
his Enemies, careſt by all, and in one Word , 
inveſted with a more Extenſive Power, than any 
Subje&t of England was ever before, or ſince 
polled of He was born at Putney, in Surreys 


* where his Father liv'd, an honeſt Blackſmith. In 


all the little Paſſages of his Youth, he diſcover'd 
an Adive Tow'ring Diſpoſition, fond of Travel- 
ling, and covetous of Employments, much great- 
er than his Deſcent, or Elucation could pretend 
to; tho' Nature, the better to qualifie him for 
the Grandeur, to which he was defign'd, haden- 
dow'd him with an apprehenfive Wit, a diſcern- 
ing Judgment, a*prodigious Memory, a Florid 
Elocution, and a reſolute Soul, not to be diſcom+ 
poſed by the greateſt Dangers. 

By what helps he croſt the Seas, I know not; 
bunt there I find him in the Year 15 10. perfe&tin 
many Languages. and after a while atlociating 
himſelf to fome Perſons, deputed bv the Town 
of Boſton, to procure them «two Pardons, = 

which 
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which they had been long Solliciting in vain at * 
Rome. Cromwell obſerving that the Delays caus*d 
by the Pope's Miniſters, proceeded only from their 
Griping Diſpoſition, refolv'd by a Witty Stratagem 
to effect that, which by Reaſon and Importuni- 
ty he could not: having one day prepar'd ſome 
delicious Jellies after the Exg/iſh manner, as the 
Pope was returning from Hunting, he approach'd 
him witch theſe, and a Song, wherewith the O/4 
Father Fulins being extreamly delighted 3 upon 
Enquiry after theirBuſineſs and Country, he im- 
- mediately ftamp'd their Pardons, and order'd 'em 
a Diſpatch, having firſt learnt the Manners of 
preparing a Diſh 1o agreeable to his Holineſs*s Pa- 
late, And this lictle Contrivance is the more 
remarkable; for that the Court of Rowe, which 
goes beyond all others in Itriguing; were hereby 
tairly Outwitted: He ſerved atterwards in the 
Duke of Bourbon's Army at the Siege of Rome, 
and was-in the French Camp at the Defeat of 
Gattfion ; as yet he had no true Senſe of Religi- 
on, tho” after his Journey to Rome, in which he 
got the New Teſtament by Heart, he began to be 
better acquainted with the Principles of Chr:/ftia- 
»ity, Upon hisReturn into England, handing Car- 
dinal Folſey the only Man inFavour,he&nter'd into 
his Service,and advanced himſelf therein conſider- 
ably, 'by acquitting himſelf faithtully of all things, 
wherewith he was incruſted ; here he diſcover'd 
ſuch forwardneſs in the ſuppreſfling of ſeveral Mo: 
naſteries, given by the King to the Cardizal his 
Maſter for building Chriſt's Colledge, Oxon 3 as 

that 
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. that thereby he procu'd himſelf ſuch abundance 


of ill Will from the Superf:tious, as that after the 
Cardinals Fall, he was repreſented to the Kimmy, as 
the worſt of Men; and the King, the more eaſi- 


ly credited, reports againft him, becauſe with 


much Zeal, and as much Ingenuity he pleaded 
the Cardmals Cauſe in the Houſe of Commons, 
(of which he was then a Member) and this his Fi- 
delity, to his declining Maſter, is the more wor- 
thy Praiſe, for that *cis rare indeed toſee any one 
ſtand by a Falling Favourite, | 
When Cromwell felt the Diffolution of Ho!ſey-3 
Family, he endeavour'd to get into the King's 
Service ; which Sir Chrifopher Hales, Maſter of 
the Rolls, and'my Lord Raſſe!l happily bronghe 
about, tho' the King (as has been ſaid) was pre- 
fleft exceedingly to his diſadvantage; My Lord 
with a Goodnefs inſeparable from his Family 3 
earneſtly follicited his Promotion, not only out 
of Gratituce (Cromwell having fav'd his Life at 
Binenia) bur alſo becauſe he tound him moſt for- 
ward to promote a Reformation in Religion, to 
which his Lordſhip ſtood well affe&ell ; and it was - 
one Great Argument, made uſe of to move the 
King ) to favour him, that he was the moſt fit of 
all others to traverſe the Intrigues af the Popiſh 
Clergy. The Ky, after having admitted him to 
his Prefence, askd him ſome Quneſtions, and 
heard his Complaints agzinft the moſt Eminent 
otickiers for the Popes Supremacys; and as a 
mark of his ſpecial Favour, he gave him the 


* Ring from his Finger, and {ent him to the Cor- 


V8cation, 
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wecation; which he having the King*s Signet bold- 
ly entred, and ſeating himſelf among the Biſhops, 
to their great Amazement and Contuſion, taxes 
them with ſuch Crimes as had bronghe them into 
ſuch a Premunire, as that thereby (lays he) you 
have forfeited all your Goods, Chattels, Lands, 
and whatever other Benefits you are poſleſs'd of. 
By this means he enrich'd the King's Cofter with 
118840 /. which theClergy had rais'd by Subſidy, 
that by A& of Parliament they might be quit- 
ted from the Premunire, into which Cromwell de- 
monſtrated. they had run themſelves. 

By ſuch ways he Ingratiated himſelf very much 
with the King, who now conferr'd the Honour of 
Knighthood upon him, made him Maſter of the 
King's Fewel Houſe, and ſoon after admitted him 
into the Privy Councel; 1524 he was made Maſter 
of the Rolls, and in the year 1527 he was in(tall'd 
Knight of the maſt Noble Order of the Garter, 
and afterwards Created Earl of | Eſſex, and Lord 
Great Chamberlain of Enpland 3 and as the 'high- 
eſt Mark of the King's Aﬀedtion and Eſteem for 
him, he was conſtituted Vicegerent in the King's 
Abſence. Thus heing rais'd to the very Pinacle of 
Honour, like a Politic and Faithful Sratesman, he 
was continually ſtudying the Security of the Go-' 
vernment, andthe moſt proper methods tor fet- 
tling Peace and Tranquility throughout the whole 
Kingdom 3 and in order hereunto, he reſolved 
upon CorreCing the Vicesof the Age, encourage- 
ing Vercue, eſtabliſhing Good Orders, and re- 
forming -Corruptions:* And for that was _ 

nere 
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there would-not be wanting great Endeavours to 
fubvert the Government : while Momafteries and 
ſuch like Religious Houſes (thoſe Sources -of vi- 
cious plotting Wretches, whole Intereſt ic was to 
adhere tothe Pepe) were not deſtroy'd, -he in- 
duc'd the King to fupprets tilt. Chauntries, then 
the /mall' Monafteries, and afterwards the Abbys, 
till all che Religious Fraternities of that fort in 


- England were diſloiv'd, | And that he might be 


Jure oi Succebs in his Reſolution of fettling the 
Reformed. Religion, (of which he was-a zealous 
Ailerter, ftecuring the Profeffors thereof from'che 
Popiſh Biſhsps Fury and Rage) he perſwades the 


King to ally himſelf tro ſome Proteſtant | Prince ; 


and accordingly a Match was made with the La- 
dy Ann, Siſter tothe Prince of Clwe, by whole 
Protetion the Proteſtants were -very much Em- 
boldn'd to a more public'Profeflion of their Reli- 
gion. Thus did he fortunately carry on the Re- 
formation, to the larger growth, whereof he gave 
'an extraordinary affiftance, by obtaining trom 
the King a Grant ' tor publiſhing the Bible in 
the Engliſh Tongue, whereby many were khelp'd 
todiſcern the Fallacies and Hereſfies of the Row 
Faith, who before had taken up with what Trath 
the Prieſts had put upon 'em. Who now are impore * 
tunate for a Conwocaticn,which the Kimg fummon'd 
to adjuſt Matters of Religion ; in this Aﬀerably 
Cromwell takes place of all the Clergy, by the Ti- 
the of Vicar Geners!, and: diſputes ttrenuoully for 
the Proteſtazz Faith. But his Zeal on this Ac- 
count procur'd him not a _ conſiderable Ene- 
| nucs, 
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mies, of whom Biſhop Gardiner ( the moſt ſub- 
tle and inveterate of all others) was ſtill labour- . 
ing to bring about his ruin, which at length, with 
a great deal of Joy he thought he law, a fit time 
| for the accompliſhment of, and herein, indeed,he 
wasnot miſtaken. The King, by an inconliancy, 
natural to him,was grown weary of his Queen,and 
his Love was now plac'd upon the Lady Kathe- 
rine Hcward ; this Gardiner oblerving, took the 
Liberty totell theKizg,that *twas abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for the Quiet of the Kingdom, and Security 
of the Succeflion, to have an Engliſh Queen ; and 
at ſame time, with abundance of Cunning, he 
inftigates the King againſi Cromwel}, as the ſole 
Cauſe of his unhappy Marriage with Q. Ann ; and 
this fo wrought upon his Majeſty, (who was ever 
violent in his Love and Hatred) that imagining 
Cromwell was the only: Obſtacle to the Repudiati- 
on of his Wife, and his Match with Katherine, 
| he ſo hearkn'd to the Accuſations. of his Enemies, 
as to give Conſent that he thould be Arreſted : 
And accordingly by the Duke of Norfo/& he was 
Arreſted in the Council Chamber, and committed 
to the Tower, where he lay not long before he 
was attainted of High Trealon. Some of the Are 
ricles againſt him were, *©-That he had diſperſed 
many Erroneous Books contrary to the Faith of 
the Sacrament 5 thar he had Licens'd many 
Preachers, ſuſpe&ed of Herefie ; that he ſaid he 
- would not turn to the Pope's Obedience, tho* the 
King turn'd ; but if the King did turn, he would 
fight in perſon againſt him; and drawing out his 

Dagger, 
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Dagger, wiſh'd that might pierce him'to 2 
Heart if he ſhou'd nor do it ; har hearing fome 
Lords were plotting againit him, hethreaten'd 
lie'd raiſe great” Stirs in' Ezzland. Tho?” accusd 
both of High. Treaſon atid Hereſie, his Enemies 
durſt riot bring him to a Tryalz bur againſt” all 
Law and Fufice he was condenan'd, while con- 
find to the Tower 3 during his Imprifontnent he 
requeſted one 'of the Commiſionrrs, lent to treat 
with him,to carry from him a Letter to the Krng ; 


which he refuſing with paſſion, - and ſaying he'd 


carry no Letter from a Traytor © Cromwell ask'd him 
only to deliver a Meſlage from him, and upon his 
Conſent. ©& You ſhall recommend me to the 
*'King, (lays Cromwell) andlet him underftand 
* that by that*time he. hath'ſo well tryd you, 
& and thoroughly prov'd you, as T have done, he 
'© {hall fin you as falſe a Man, as ever came about 
** him. In all his adverſity he was patient to a 
Miracle ; and when on the 28th of Fuly he was 
brought to the Scaftold, and beheaded on Tower- 
Hiil, he behav*d himfſelt with all the Gallantry 
and Conſtancy of a Refolv'd Chriftian. He ut- 
rerd fervent Prayers, and made a [ſhort Speech, 
wherein he faid he dy'd in the Catholic Faith, 
meaning thereby no more ( as from his whole 
Life, and.even at his Deach, wherein he usd no 
Popiſh Ceremony, it uti be concluded ) than that 


* he dy'din the true Chriſtian Catholic Faith. Thus 


tell this Great Man, and with him for a long gme 
did the Reformaticy ſeem to lie dead ; his Death, 
who was the chief Inſtrument in it, putting ftuch a 
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ſtop to that imperfet work, that not Cranmer 
himſelf, in that K:»g*s Reign, cou'd ever afterwards 
gain any Ground for it : Nay,rather did itdecline, 
for ſeveral, Preachers of the Reformed R:/igion 
were burnt in a {hort time after 3 by all which it 
appears, how great a Loſs the Church ſuſtain'd, in 


being depriv'd of fo able and powerful a Mem. 


ber, who more than any, oppos'd himſelf witch 
Great Zeal againſt the Impudences and Contri- 
ances of the Pope's Subtle and Malicious Agents. 
I ſhall not tire your patience, if I recite a pal- 
ſage or two of this Brave May's extraordinary Ge-. 
nerolity. It is but too common for thoſe, who 
from a low degree, are rais d-to a high Eſtate, to 
look with the greateſt Contempt upon ſuch,who 
have moſt oblig chem.; but our Cromwell in the 
full Enjoyment of all his Dignities, bore himſelf 
with a Moderacion,peculiar to himſelf. Witneſs his 
taking notice of a poor Woman, who kept a Vidu- 
alling-Houſe, and had formerly truſted him to 
the value of 40 s. whom elſpying, as he was riding 
thro' Cheapſide, he order'd to be call'd tohim and 
afrer having acknowledg'd the Debt, he ſent her 
co his Houſe, diſcharged that, and gave her an 
Annual Penſion of Foxr Pound, and a Livery during 
Lite. But what follows is much more. remarka- 
le ; As he was riding with fome Nobles to the 
King's Palace, he ſaw one footing it in the Streets, 
whon he thought he knew, immediately ordring 
his whole Train to. await him ; he lights off his 
Horfe, upon Enquiry, finding him the. Man he 
took him for, he embraces the Mean Stranger ; 
and 
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and to the Wonderment of all about him, invites 
him to Dinner : his haſt at ' that time prevented a 
longer tay; and therefore'he lefr the amazed 
Stranger, who Enquiring his Name of my Lord's 
Attendants, began to be troubled with the refle- 
&ioiis which this wnexpefFed Accident gave him. 
Cremwell, who had itay'd ſome time with the 
King, at his return home, finds him atcending in 
the Court Yard, where again Embracing him, he 
takes him to his Table, and after ſome time findi 

the Lords who accompanied him, no leſs ſarpriz'd 
at hisCondeſcention than was the Stranger : he makes 
'em this Relation 53 ou wonder to ſee me thus Obliginy, 
but you will be more ama%'d when 1 tell you I am more 
Indebted to this Very Man, than to the whole World 
beſide ;, for after the defeat of Gatillion, I came to 
Florence /o needy, that being forced to beg an Alms, 
this Worthy Merchant Mr. Francis Freſcobald ſeeing 
T know not what in my Face that pleas d bim,upon En- 
' quiry of hat Country I was, pitying me in my Ne- 
ceſſity, be took me home, and gave me a Suit of Ap- 
parrel, a Horſe and 16 Ducats of Gold to bear my 
ova to England 3 and now turning him about 
to Mr. Freſ{cobald, And what,Dear Friend, (ſays he) 
bas brought you hither ? The generous Merchant after 
he had recover'd- himſelf out of the amaze ttis 
happy Providence caſt him into, told him, That 
he was become fo Poor by his vaſt Lofles, that of 
all the Wealth he formerly enjoy'd, but 15000 
Ducats wereleft him, and they were Owing him 
here, and hard to be Got too: Cromwell, after he 
he had obtaind a Lift of his Debtors, ſent a Ser- 
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Fant of his own; 3n his Name; -to Demand thoſe 
Shams for. the Merebant : After Dinner , taking his 
\ Friend apart, he gave him firſt 16; Ducats for thoſe 
;he had receiv'd; then 10 for his Apparrel, and 10 
more tor his Horſe; and at lait he Gave him Four 
Bags, each quantity 400 Ducats for Intereſt : after 
all, ; he paffionately requeſted his ſtay in England, 
oftering to lend [hin 60000 Ducats for 4 Years to 
'Frade withal ;- but Freſcobald having by Crommwell's 
Authority, obtain'd all his Money (preferring be- 
\fore-all. his Natize:Country? after a-thouſand Ac- 
-knowledgements-made- him, return'd for Florenre, 
vach.-a + due Senſe of this ſo Extraordinary and Ge- 
merous. Entertainment.” | 
.Boe-'T am afraid, Sir, I grow too much upon 
your Patience, andtherefore will ſhur up with 
the Character Archbiſhop Cramer gave him in a 
Letter to the King - on his Behali 1 have found 
{ſays he) thor my Lord Cromwell bas always low'd 
you above all things,. and Servd youu with ſuch Fide- 
tity, and Succeſs, that Tbelieve no King of England 
bad Ever a better \inilier, and it 1s- my V4h, that 
geur Majeity may find a Countellor 2vho both can 
and will diſcharge his Truſt as my 'Lors Cromwell 
bath done. 

But alas, nothing couli move that Inexorable 
Prince, who rather than torego his unlawful Zuſt 
to the Lady H:ward (whom he dzr'd not Marry 
while Cromwell liv'd) Sacrificed this , his Darling 
Favorite, And tho? it adds Greatly to my Lord 
Cromwel'”s Fame, that after his Death,. he was 
molt paſiionately bewail'd by the King, who fre: 

quently 
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quently cry'd out for his Cromwell. Yet was not 
this.a due Reparation to England for the Loſs of 
ſuch an Extraordinary Man whoſe Virtzes were fo 
Singular, his Services (o Signal, both to the Nation 
in General, 'and to the Reformation in particular : 
whoſe Zeal to God was ſo True, whole Temperance 
ſo Conſtant in all Conditions; who (in one word) 
was poſſeſs'd of a Courage fo undaunted, and. a Fi- 
delity fo rare, that I make no doubt you will with 
me Conclude, a Man Endow'd with all theſe, 
and many more Excellent Qualifications , well de- 
ſerves the Title of the Greereſ# Engliſhman, which 
therefore I affix to Thomas Cromwel; the Great Earl 
of Eſſex , and ſo conclude, 


=» 7 
Yours, &C: 
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Cloe to Urania, again$t Womens being 
Learn d. 


Have, my dear Urania , (o ill defended the 

the Cauſe you always eſpoule, that Ly/ander 
has convinc'd me that Learning is not tor our 
Sex; but before I make an entire delivery of my 
Judgment to his Arguments ; I thought fit to ſend 
them, as well as I can remember them, to Urania, 
E 4 to 
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to fee what influence: they'll have on her ; and 
how ſhe]! detend. the Poins againſt an Opponent, 
{ac has often fo well handl'& without one, | 
Lyſander will have it, That Learnivg in common 
Prudence ought by the Men to be deny'd us ; 
ſince it wou'd not only. make us proud, and im- 
perious , and aſpire to-the command over Men; 
which, as we might by ſuch Auxiliary force eaſily 
obtainz the Charms of the Body alone giving us 
to0 great an Aſcendant over Men ; ſo we ſhoud 
not want the deſire of obtaining it, having got 
the means, Secondly ,» That ſince, as be will 
have it, we were deſign'd by God for Obedience, 
not Rulzz to be inftracted by our” Husbands, 
and to ſtudy only Houſhold Affairs, it wou'd be 
Impious to raiſe us from. the Office Nature had 
aliotted us, toa Nebler Station. Thirdly, That 
Learned Women are ſeldom Chaſt, Learning dil- 
poling*em to Inconftancy, and Infidelity to their 
Husbands in longing tor foreign Embraces, and 
eat berwixt a Womans Deſire and AR, there 1s 

nothing but Opportunity, 
This, in ſhort, is the Subſtance of what he 
urg'd tho” with more adyantageous Circumſtan- 
ces of a fine turn of words, and ſeveral Examples 
to confirm his Aﬀfertions, which whether true or 
talle, 1 cannot determine. Burt one thing I muſt 
not forget ; that he much urg'd a Book call'd, 
Adwviceto a Daughter, the Authority of which was 
c0 much Eftabliil'd for me to Condemn. I 
feave the whole to the Judicious, and Ingenious 
Uraua, whom I, and ev'ry one mult own the beſt 
Hb Adyocate 
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Advocate for our Sex. But. cho” Pll never diſpute 
that Prize with you, yet. I ſhall always that of 
which of us is the beſt Frierid; andi yort muſt oon»: 
fefs, chat I am without reſerve:yous Bingere, and 
Faithful n ak hoes v3. 
| FE A; Ghana! 
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| Barks be 
An Anſwer to the foregoing Letter\ in 
Defence of Womens being Learn'd. ©. 


UVRANIA to CLE. 


Receiv'd yours, my Charming Cle , the be- 

pinning of the laſt Week, but the Niceneſs of 
the Subje&, wou'd not permit me- to ſend you 
an immediate Anſwer , being too much, at thar 
time, taken up with other Aﬀeairs; but having 
now got an Hour to my felf, I ſhall curforily con- 
ſider the weight of Lyſander's Obje&ions, 

Lyſander, | muſt confeſs, is a Man of a great 
deal of Wit, and delivers his Arguments on any 
Subje& with that addrefs, that they appear much 
{ironger from his Mouth , than irr Writing ; yer 
I muſt affure you, nothing I have yet ſeen of his 
carries ſo little weight, as what you have ſent me ; 
which ſhews how bad a Cauſe he had undertaken, 


/ ſince ic cou'd only furniſh him with ſuch weak 


Supports, as he has produc'd. And I'm confident, 
| | your 
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on porter Ty ſonter, bribd-your Judgment to 
is fide; arrng) ie rae too. much of to ſubmit 
to:dach feeble Reaſonings.” : - © PEPE 

'- Learning ;.'be:vells: you , will add freſh Pride to 
our Sex, and kindle an Ambition in us of Comman- 
ding. &fer that of Man , which we ſhoud certhimly 
perſue, aſſiſted with ſo powerful an Auxiliary, fmce 
with theſe Charms Nature has b:ſtow'd on our Bodies, 
2WeFo 0 far already, and diſcover a deſire of an abſo- 
lute Maſtery, _ DS 

{\This is 16\ Cpbweb, and Valgara Sophiſm, that 
Pm amaz?(.ta hear it from the *Mouth of Ly/an- 
der. | Ts he Ignorant of the Nature of Learning ? 
or, is he_not yery ſenſible that it teaches onero 
know ones *ſeiþ2. the conſequence of which muſt 
certainly, in any Woman of ſenſe, produce Hu- 
mility, not Pride: It furniſhes us with Maſculin 
nay, Divine Thoughts, that are equally ſervice- 
able to cur ſelves, and Husbands. It makes us 
contemn the deſigning Flatteries of Men, when 
they deifie that Beauty, which vaniſhes in a, mc- 
ment, and which Fools preſerve with fo much 
Care, for a :Bair, and Snare to both their own 
and their Admirers Ruin. Learning teaches W#:/- 
dom, Which can never render us ſo oppoſite to the 
Eſtabliſh'd Orconomy of the World, as to make us 
ancethink fo wildly, as to attempt the inverting 
ſo prevalent, and inveterate.a Cultom as the So- 
veraignty of the Men. Beſides, Nature. has 
form'd us too weak , to effett a Revolution that 
depends on the Force, and Strength of Body, as 
well as Mind 3 fince Politics are meer uſeleſs The- 

ories, 
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aries, without Able Hands to put *em in Execu- 
tion, But if we muſt needs ſuppoſe this mighty 
Revolution effe&ed, who wou'd not be willing 
to be Subje& to fo agreeable a Power, in which 
Wiſdom, and Beamty join'd, But, my Cle, does 
Lyſander forget that a great many Women with- 
out Learning dire& their Husbands, and have a 
very awful influence over them 3 but Learning 
wou'd qualifie that extraordinary Aſcendant, by 
making that Rational, which was before only the 
blind Effe& of Paflion and Fondneſs. 

Lyſander's Second ObjeGion, That Women were 
by their Creator deſgn'd for Dbedtence not Rule 3 


'r0 be inflrutted by their Husbands,not to inſtratt them ; 


and to Study nothing but their Houſhold Afﬀairs. 
Partly depends of what has been ſaid to the firſt. 
Tho?; by the way, Lyſander makes a little bold 
with the Secrets of the Almighty in that Aﬀfertion, 
tho' I confeſs, the Curie that was laid on Eve for 
her Tranſgrefiion, might give him occaſion to \ 
ſay ſo, tho? it prove dire&ly the contrary, as my 
Viridomar, has formerly obſerv'd; for if Woman 
was created the Subjz&., ahd Vaſſal of Man, it 
had been no Puniſhment to've. inflicted that Sub- 
jection on her. 

But, my Che, I think *cis evident, that Learn- 
ing will not leflen that Obedience it ceaches them; 
which will therefore make them praggice it as a 
Duty of Reaſon, not Cuſtom,and Impoſition, two 
weighty and provoking Motives of Oppoſition. 
As to the Second Branch of this Obje&ion, viz. 
That we are to be inſtrnifed by our Husbands, &c. 

Learning 
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Learning f{ave's a Husband that's capable, the Las» 
bor; and the Husband that is not, the Shame of 
attempting what he's not able to' perform ;5 And 
by giving him an Emulation of his Wives Virtues; 
make him endeavour not to be out-done: by a 
Woman, in Maſculine , and Rational Excellencies, 
by improving his Mind with Nobler Qualificati- 
ons; and not wholly devote himſelf to ſuch ſordid 
Employments, and Diverfions, which are gene- 
rally che whole Buſineſs and Entertainment of 
roo many Gentlzmen; I mean, the Bottle, the 
Whore , the Dice, with Hunting, Hawking , Cours 
feng, and the reſt of that wretched Train , as if 
chey were born never to think. 

I come now to Lyſander's laſt Obje&ion,which 
15 indeed the moſt infamous of all the Scandals 
he endeavours to throw on Learned Women, wiz. 
that their Knowledre makes 'em ſeldom Chaſt, and 
breeds in 'em wandring Deſires. _—- Were this true, 
I muſt own it a very Subſtantial Argument, and 
I ſhou'd yield that all my Sex ſhou'd be kept from 
the uſe of Books as cautiouſly, as Madmen from 
Edge-Tools. But, my Cle, the Afﬀertion is too 
general to be true, to which I my ſelf cou'd bring 
not a few Exceptions. The inſtances he produc'd, 
tho' you doubt, yet co pleale him Vil admit, ſup- 
poſing therefore that ſuch and ſuch Learned Wo- 
men have been Whores, it ſtill remains, that he 
prove this was the effect of their Learning, not 
Nature, and that if they had not been Learned, 
they would not a' been Whores. A Tak, mot [o 
eaſily perform'd, But ſince a bold Aitertion is no 
| prool 
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proof of any thing, it may be juſtly confronted 
with an oppoſite. I ſhall therefore affirm , That 
thoſeWomen,who,tho* Learnd,areWhores ,wou'd 
be much more proſtitute without it ; for tho® 
thoſe Inclinations, Nature and Conſtitution have 
given 'em, /are not always entirely overcome by 
Learning, . yet are the violence of them regulated, 
and reducd to a- greater Moderation, *Tis not 
to be deny'd,. That Learning being very uncom- 
mon in Waman, when 'tis found in one, it draws 
a more Numerous Train of Addreſſes from the 
Men ; but were it more common, they wou'd 
by being divided , be more eafily refifted : Nay, 
the very Motive wou'd be taken away, by the 
commonnels of. Learned Women, the rarity of 
which, is the chief bait on theſe occaſions. 

Having thus run through Ly/ander's tormidable 
Troop of Arguments, I ſhall add a pleaſant Fancy 
of my own, which is, That the Praftice of ad- 
mitting Women to the Arts and Sciences, wou'd 
convince the Infidels of the Fewiſh and Turkiſh 
Pzr{wafion, that Women have Souls, ſince they 
were not whally taken up with the Ornament, 
and care of the Body only,- and then we might 
hope an equal Share in the Paradice of Mabomer, 
wich the Men, and not be ſhut our of the Syna- 
gogue by the Rabbi's. 

But that I may wholly obviate ajl your Scru- 
ples, I ſhall fay'one word now ta that celebrated 
Book of the '{dvice to. a Daughter, deſigning at a 
better opportunity to give a fuller Arſver to a 
Book I haye very little Eſteem for. 
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I can never admit that an implicit Faith is more 
excuſable in our Sex, than in his ; becauſe I can 
by no means diſcover, that what he advances 
carries any thing of Reaſon with 1t. Thele are 
his Words, — 

As to your particular Faith keep to the Religion that 
is grown up with you, both'as it is the beſt in it ſelf, 
and that the Reaſon of tayng in it on that Account; 
# ſomewhat ſtronger for your Sex, than it will perhaps 
be allow'd to he for ours, in reſpect .of the voluminous 
Enquiries into Truth by reading, are leſs expetted from 
08. » 

, Here you find a flouriſh of words indeed, but 
in my poor opinion , no very weighty Senſe. 
The ſtreſs of the whole lyes on a falſe ſupport ; 
I mean, the corrupt Cuſtom of the Age; which, 
he lays, will no: Expect . Our reading,and ſearch 
after the moſt Material of Truths, that this Lite is 
given us for; if Truth be obſcurd by ſo many 
Volumes, 'tis the fault of thoſe in whoſe hands it 
has fo long been referv'd, If it be a Truth thac 
is alſo neceſſary for our Future Happineſs 
to be rightly inform'd in ; *cs certainly equally 
our Duty taenquire into it ; and they are to blame 
who deprive us of the ficteſt means, Learning : 
and it it be an incumbent Duty, 'ewill be bar a 
weak,and poor Excuſe for continuing inan Error, 
becauſe we were bred in one; Beſides, this wou'd 
hold on all ſides,and muſt of Conſequence be very 
fallacious ; and I muſt needs add, That whatever 
Figure a Lady wou'd make, by the Dire&ion of 
tis Advice, in the Courr, the wou'd make but a 
very 
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very indiflerent one in Reaſon. But "tis evident, 
that he is not in earneſt, when: alittle after he 
preſcribes a quite.contrary Rule——— Let me rc- 


4 


commend to you (lays he) a Method of being Rightly 
inform'd, which can never fail ;**ic-in- ſhort this— 
Get Anverſtaniaſg; and praftice Qlirtue, &c. 
Now how ſhe ſhoud-get this Underſtanding he 
leaves hez, and us in. the Dark 3 cho? Fam confi- 
dent it can never be obtain'd to a degree of 
being ' Rightly inforw'd without Learning 3 unleſs 
he wou'd have it by Inſpiration,” which I humbiy 
preſume, is none of the moſt ſolid CInderſfan- 
dings in our Age. © | 


But my-charming Friend, I have detain'd you 


| too long this bout 'to ſay any more on this Sub- 


Jet, or Book; when we meet Fll give you more 
of my Sentiments, which nothing cou'd make 
me fo free of imparting, but the PleafureThave 
to pleaſe ſuch a Friendg tho? I ſhall never yield 
to you 1n ſincerity, or Fy other Duties that are 
ow'd to Cle, by 


Her faithful Friend, 


Urania- 
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Some RefleSions on Mr. Rymer's Short 
" View of Tragedy,, and an Attem t 
- at a Vindication of .SHAKESPEAR, 
"2 an Eſſay direled to JOHN 
DRYDEN Ef; 


A S ſootu:as Mr. Rywer's. Book came to: my 
£ Hands,'I reſolv'd to. make. ſome Reflections 
upon it , thb” more to :{ſhew- my Hill than my 
Abiiities, Put finding Mr. Denn# had almoſt pro- 
inis'd the World a Vindication of the Incompa- 
Table Shakeſpear 5 I quitted the Deſign, ſince he 
had got a Champion more equal to his Worth ; 
not doubting but Mr. Deznis wou'd as effeGually 
confuce our Hypercritic in this , as all Men muſt 
grant he has, in what bg, attempted in his Impar- 
tial Critic. © 8 
_ Bur expecting thus long, without hearing any 
. farther of ic; I concluded ſome other more i»m- 
portant, or at leaſt more. agreeable buſineſs, had 
diverted him from it; or that he thought it an 
unneceſſary Undertakins, to periwade the Town of 
a Truth it already receiv'd ; or to give any -1ar- 
tier Anſwer to a Book, that carry'd its own Con- 
emmation in its felf. However, ſince I find 
fome build an Aflurance on this General Silence of 
all the Friends of Shakeſpear, that Mr. Rymer's Ob- 
jetions are unan{werable ; I reſoly'd co beftow 
two Or three days on an Eilay to proye the con- 
trary : 
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trary : Which may at leaſt bring this advantage 
to the Cauſe, to convince the World how very 
good it is, when one of my Hhability, in fo little 
time, have ſo much to ſay for it, and that with- 
out going through the whole Defence. 

L indeed, like the moſt indifferent Counſel, make 
the Motion, but leave more able Heads to Plead 
the Cauſe. One great Satisfattion,I have(however. 
T ſucceed) is, that I ſpeak before a Judge that is 
the beſt Qualify'd to decide a Controverhie of this 
Nature, that ever England producd; for in you, 
Sir, 'The Poet, and The Critic meet in their higheltt 
Perfe&jon ; and, if the Critic diſcover the Faults 
of Shakeſpear, The Poet will alſo fee, and admire 
his Beauties, and Perteions, For as you have 
Learning, and ſtrong Judgment to diſcern his 
leaſt Tranſgreflions , ſo have you a Genius that 
can reach his Nobleſt Flights ; and a Juſtice thar 
ill acknowledge his Delerts : And were there no 
other Argumentsto be brought in his Vindication, 
it wou'd be more, than ſufficient to deſtroy all 
his weak Antagoniſt has huddld together againſt 
him, that you give him your Approbation, This, 
Sir, is really my Opinion, and I'm ſure the moſt 
ſenſible Lovers of Poetry will ſide with me in it : 
and ſecure me from the Imputation of being fo 
fooliſhly vain, to think I Can flatter You, when 
[ ſpeak of your Poetry, your Judgment, and 
your Tando? 3 1tince whatever can be faid on that 
Subje&, by any one below Mr. D2WDen's Abi- 
lities, wou'd be but a very faint Shadow of the 
Mighty Panegyric of your Name alone, Tr 
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The Method I ſhall obſerve in theſe Reflef1ons 
(for my time will not permit me to bring ſs con- 
fus'd a Chaos into a more regular Form) will be 
firſt to run over the Pages of his Book as they lye, 
and give yon ſome Animadvet ſions in part of thoſe 
Abfurdities they contain: for to examine all,wou'd 
twell my Letter into a Volume, and'be five hun- 
dred times as big as the Text, like a certain Res 
verend Dr. on Fob. Next , I ſhall attempt a 
Vindication of Shaxelpear,where he more for- 
merly attaques him. 

In the firſt, I hope you'll forgive me, if I uſe 
him with no more Reipett, than he does Shake- 
ſpear or Pott $ And in the latter, I hope you 
will admit Recriminations on thoſe Patterns, he 
propoſes to us for the Teſt, of Shakeſpear's 
Faults, as a ſufficient Anſwer to what he Magi- 
fierially lays down, as Self- Evident, with a Scorn- 
ful,, tho* Clamſy Jett, without any other Reaſon 
co confirm it ; if not as a Demonſtration of that 
Injur'd Poet's Excellence. And that we may 
from thence conclude with Mr. Rymer (as he has 
it in his Preface to Rapin) fince his Standards of 
D:rteftion are equally culpable, That tbe greate#} 
Wits, both Modern, and Ancient, ſometimes ſlip, and 
are liable ta Cavils: And by conſequence, that all 
his Pains were needlefs to bring Shakelfpear in- 
to that Number, fince his greateſt Admirers ever 
confeis'd he had Faults : Tho? no Man but himſelf, 
I believe, ever Rob'd him of all Excellence ; and 
I muſtſay, That moſt that he produces are meer 
Cavils, and convitt him ofp being one of thoſe 
Critics, 


UM 
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Critics, that like Waſps rather annoy the Bee's, 152 
terrifie the Nrones. 

But, indeed, the Lovers of Shakeſpear ma' 
well forgive the Author of Edgar, and this Shorr 
view of Tragedy, whatever he can fay againtt his 
Excellence and Genius ; fince being his Oppoſite, 
tis no wonder his Mind's not capacious enough 
to Comprehend, nor his Taſt Poetical enough to 
reliſh the Noble Thoughts which the Ingenious 
ave admir'd in Shakefgear ever ſince he 

rit, 
| It has been the Fate of moſt Critics on Poetry, 
to Err in thole Things they Condemn in others, 
or to diſcover by their Writing, how ill quality'd 
they are to judge of any thing, but che Regularicy 
of the Struure of a Poem, which the Known 
Rules of Art furniſh them with, the chief forma- 
tion of a Poet being wanting ; Nature. denying 
them the DivitemVenam, Jartronius Arbiter, 
fo ſevere on Lacan, and Seneca (tor on them he 
reflets in his Satyricen) kept not clear of that urt- 
natural AfeRation he condemnd in them. 7c» 
feph and- Falius Scaliger (as Rapin obſerves) had 
the Art, but waned the ſupply of Nature when 
they attempted Pyerry. But Mr. Rymer , in any 
thing he has yer publiſh'd, has not the leaft ſha- 
dow of pretence to the Excellence of either of 
theſe. Petronius had 1/7r, had Fire, a Gerizs, 
and Language; and tho the Scaligers were not Fo- 
ets, yet had they the Merits ot pretty good C77- 
tic; but this Gentleman has ſcarce produc one 
Criticiſm, that is not trom Rapin, Dacter, 
7 2 Cr 
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or Beſſu, and miſ-apply'd to Shakeſpeat, And 
for his Poetry,from the Heroic Tragedy of EDgar, 
to the River 30tUnDs, he diſcovers not the leaſt 
Genius, nor Taſt of -it; and therefore muſt be 
granted a very incompetent Judge of ſuch a Poet 
as Shakeſpear is. 

Some of my Friends, whoſe Authority was ve- 
ry great with me; wou'd needs have me examine 
Edgar 3 but there were two things that obſtru- 
&ed my complyance with them—The Firlt,That 
it was ſo abominably ſtor'd with Opium, that 
I cow'd not poſlibly keep my Eyes open to read 
it attentively ; The other, That *twas ſuch a Ban- 
ter in it ſelf on Poetry and ſenſe, that all the 
Pains I cou'd take about it, woud be only to give 
him the vanity of imagining it worth any Man's 
taking Notice of. 

The Piece now under our Conſideration is in a 
Vein ſomething more merry, and uncommon ; 
for tho” 'tis frequent enough to meet with a dull 
Poetaſter for a Poet, yet *tis ſomething more rare 
to encounter a jolly Droll for a Critic. Tho", that 
with the abundance of Z/ Nature, Conceit, and 
Afﬀeitation of appearing a Scholar, is the Vehicke 
that carries off his Nonſence , with as ill Judges of 
that, as he is of Poetry, and makes them take it 
for an extraordinary Thing : and this will make 
the better excuſe for my examining how very 
Monſtrous a Fantors "tis, that is fet out in fo for- 
midable an Equipage: 

Topaſs over the Epiſtle Dedicatory, which like 


Bays his Prologues, may ſerve as wel! tor any other 
Book 
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Book as this, nay ——and for any other Lord too» 
as well as the Noble Lord *tis addrefs'd to (whoſ® 
generous Patronage of afl that have any Mer« 
in the Republic of Letters, ought to have ſecar'd 
him fiom ſuch a Prophanation) And what's 
more, will do eery jot as well, for an Advertiſe- 
ment to the Courteous Reader, as for an Epiſtle 
Dedicatory. it being a Medly of Stuff without Co- 
berence, Deſizn, or Engliſh. But to examine all 
that's En:mrel/igible, falſe Engliſh, and abſurd, wou'd 
be an Herculean Labor, and extend my Conſfide- 
rations to eery Line. 'I ſhall begin with the 
Work its ſelf, not leſs abrupt, or inconſiſtent. 

He begins wich the Neceflity of a Chorzs, urg- 
ing, That, as was the the Original, ſo 'tis the 
moſt Eſſential part of a Tragedy, becauſe it keeps 
the Per, to the Unities of time, and place: But 
tis evident, from the Suppliants of Euripides (as 
you, Sir, have formerly obſery'd)and from Racines 
Heſter, (as "\r. Dennts has noted) that the Cho: 
rs does nut necellarily do what Mr: Rymer pre- 
tends; nor was it at all in Horaces Thoughts, if 
we may judge of chem by the Precepts he gives 
about it in his Art of Poetry. 

But Mr. Dennts having evidently clear'd this 
Point, I ſhall ſay no more of it ; bur that if, as 
our Critic contends, 'tis the Poet*'s incumbent Du- 
ty to gratifie the Eyes, as well as Ears 3 this muſt 
be done without offending againſt Natzre, and 
Probability , as the Chorns does. (which is abun- 
dantly prov'd by the Jmmparttal Critic). Bur 
by thoſe who have a more neceſlary Relation to 
F 2 the 
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the Ation and Fable, as the Senators of Venice in 
Othello, whom be refle&s on ; tho", as they have 
a Neceſſary concern in the Play , fo cou'd they 
not be introduc'd without their Habits, which 
afford that Gratification to the Eye he makes the 
Duty of e&ery Poet,without the help of ſo foreign, 
and unnatural a Thing as a Chor. 

The 34. and 4b. Pages are almoſt unintelligible, 
and at croſs purpoſes one Paragraph with ano- 
ther ; for he will have ir, That the words of Shake- 
ſpear do not fer off the Attion, and then of a 
{uddain he concludes the contrary, that they do. 
Next, P. 6. he has an adrairable fetch, to prove 
that Pronunciation is a notable Vehicle, to carry off 
Nonſenſe, by ſnaewing that it ſet off the Senfe of 
Demotthencs, "Tis granted, That a good and 
true Prommciation, 15 4 great help © Senſe, be- 
cauſe ic ſets it in its proper Light, as ill repeating 
ſets it itt a falſe one, and makes it loſe its luſtre ; 
as Martial {enfibly obſerves to Fidentinus. 


uem recitas mens eft, 6 Fidentine Jibellns, 
Sed Male aun recitas incipit eſſe tuus. 


"But: it ſeems to me, That the Reaſon, which 
makes Good Pronunciation let oft Senſe , muſt make 
Noz{erce more viſible;. tor the giving efery Word, 


and Sentence its true Emphaſis, mult make the 


blunder more obviaus, toeven thoſe, who in the 
Reading wou d perhaps over-look it. I grant,that 
the Pompot the Theatre may, perhaps, dull the 


edge of our Judgment , but Pronunciation never ' 


can, 
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can. But were all this true, F can't find that 
Shakeſpear falls jufily under his Cenſure, as to 
this particular ; for he affirms, That Shew, 4Tion, 
and Pronunciation, loſe their force under a ſerious 
Peruſal ; yet after ſuch a Perufal, Shakeſpear 
does {till maintain his Reputation with the grea- 
teſt Genius's our Nation has produc'd in Poetry. 
His Excellence therefore is not built on thoſe 
Supports, but innate Worth, and by Conſequence - 
"a inconerent buſtle is to very little pur- 
pole. 

But the next Proof of the power of Shew, 
Aftion , and Pronunciation , ® extreamly merry. 
P.8. Hetells us, That Cardinal R:cbeliew was by 
them influenc'd in his mighty Approbation of 
the Tragedy of Sir Thomas Moor, tho' there were 
neither Poetry. nor Senſe in it. Yet were not 
theie able to byaſs his nice Talt to favcur the C:4 
of Corzeil. (who had more of a Poet, than one of 
our Flecno's Clals) which places the Cardinal in 
the Mejores Numero, of the Divifion of Juuges 
made by Heorace , clear contrary to our Critic's 
intention, Well, I muſt fay this for him, That 
tho' his Rea/ons and Obſervations are far trom irre- 
fragable, yet his Rambles are admirable and un- 
accountable from a Comical Harangue againſt Ope- 
ra's, P. 9, 1o, 1s, 12. he runs to Verſe burleſq; 
and how long it had been in [/y before it pals'd 
the Alps, I ſuppoſe, ro ſhew us he had read Pe- 
liſſon, quoted in the Margin, for the Devil a-bit 
had it to do with the Buſineſs in hand. Thence 
with another leap, he jumps back again te e£/- 
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ehbylus his Perſians; propoſing it for a Model pro- 
portion'd to our Engliſh Capacities. Of which, 
Page the 13th. having drawn in imitation in the 
Spaniſh Expedition of 1 588. our Tragedo didaſcu- 
1s dubs it the Jtvincible Armado. His draught 
indeed is very nice and circtimſtantial, in the 
very ſerious, .and at the ſame time extreamly R:- 
diculous Account of all the Incidents of this 
Draught to the very Beards of the Spaniſh Gran- 
dees; the Tuns of Tar Barrels for the Heretics 3 
and the ſquabling of the Cabmet Council, about 
Preferments not yet in their. Power. And is it 
not asgreat an Error in Manzers, as any Shake- 
[pear is guilty of in the worſt of his Plays, to 
make the greateſt Politicians of that Age ſuch 
ezregious Coxcombs ?2 But what wretched 
Mortal is there of ſo very forrowful or moroſe 
a temper, that muſt not laugh to hear him ſay, 
Thar oz this Occaſion tyo Competitors kave juſter 
Occaſion to work up, and ſhew the Muſcles of their 
Paſjion, than Shakeſpears , Caflius , and Brutus? 
Coud any Pugg in Barbary bs fo ignorant of com- 
mon Senſe and Keaſon as this ? he muſt Pardon,the 
Expreſſion, *cis his own to a much greater Man, 
than himſelF. 

"Tis true, he tells us with his uſual Magiſterial 
Aſſurance , That theſe Spaniſh Grandees of his 
Creation, have a jufer Occaſion for a Paſſionate 
Scene than Shakeſ(pears, Brutus , and Caſes : 
But I mult ask his Pardon if I ſubſcribe nor to his 
Opinion : But co puniſh him ſufficiently for this 
groſs: Abſnrdicy-, and Arrogance, lay down the 
, 1 | ND matter 
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matter barely as *tis, propoſing the Occaſtons juſt 
as they lye in both theſe Authors, our Hiftoriogra- 
pher, I mean, and the inimitable Shakeſpear. 

Firſt, Here is a Council of 15 of the greateſt, 
old Politic Heads that Age producd in Spain, 
quarrelling with one another a>out things out of 
poſſeflion,in Extopia, To be Kings of Man ; Duke- 
Trinealos, and Duke-Stephanos, &Cc; is there either 
Nature or Poflibility of this ? ſo far is it from any 
probable Ground. 

On the other hand : Here is Caſſins, a Paſſio- 
nate, Ambitions , and Avaritiou ROMAan, impa- 
tient to bear a refuſal of a Requeſt he made for 
Lucius Pella, that was found guilty of Bribery (a 
Crime himſelf was guilty of) looking on himſelf 
of equai Power at leaſt with Brutzs, and a Rro- 
ther, ifnot Father of the War, being Ambitious 
and Choleric too, as I ſaid, cou'd not but reſent 
it as an infringing his Authority, and Friendlhip ; 
and by conſequence diſcover his Reſentment at 
firſt meeting. But this is not all the Ground of 
this Scene: Here is Bratus on the other hand, a 
ſevere follower of Virtue, to which he Sacrific'd 
his Friend and Father, Cz/ar, and cou'd not there- 
fore but reſent Caſſius's deviating from Virtue, his 
pretence to which made him his Friend. How 
coufd he bear with Caſſius in his Bribery and Awa- 
rice, who cou'd not with Cz/ar's Ambition? for 
in denying Money for the Payment of thoſe Le- 
gions (on whole Fidelity, not only their Lives, but 
the Fate, and Liberty of Rome , which was yet 
Gearer to Brutus, depended) he gave them up to - 
Ofavins and Anthony. Is 
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Is there any Parallel indeed betwixt theſe two 
Occafions ? Can there be any thing more Childiſh 
and trifling, than the firit ? And can there be any 
thing greater, and more weighty than the latter ? 
The Prize of Chymera's on one fide, and the Li- 
berty, and Fate of the greateſt Empire in the 
World ; nay, Life, Honor, Virtue, and all that 
can or ought to be dear on the other. 

Let this be a convincing proof of the Genizs and 
Fudgment of our Hiſtoriographer Royal,. who cou'd 
prefer his own dull Burle{que on Common Senſe 
tothis incomparable Scene of Shakeſpear, which 
is juſtly admir'd by all Men of Senſe. 

But to proceed , If Deſdemona's Character be 
below the dignity of Tragedy, what are theſe Spa- 
n1ſh Scgmora's, who are to ſpend a whole Act in 
telling of Dreams, whicl were likely to have fo 
mighty influence on the Spantth Politicians, (al- 
ways nated for their Religion and Bigottry) 
as to furniſh ont Difratt ions and Diſorders enough 
for an At. The Draught of the next At is e'cry 
jot as metry : for *tis very Natural indeed, and 
nicely according to Manners, to bring in a King 
Philoſaphiz.ing on Dreams, and Hobgoblins | unlels 
he were to be ſuch a King as he ſo much admires 
in the Rehearſal; for a King Phiz by his former 
Profefiion, might be fupposd to have fome Nota- 
ble, if not Noble Thoughts (as our Critic requires) 
on the Matter. | 

The 16th. Page, is a brief, tho fully as ridicu- 
lons furmming up of what he had ſaid at large 
before, tho' the Fourth AG is above meaſure Co- 

mical, 
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mical, where the Spaniard is to be beaten off with 
2 Vanguard of Dreams and Goblins, and the Terrors 
of the Night. 

For my part, on the firſt reading it, I chought 
him abſolutely out of his Wits, or what's all one, 
that he had a Mind to be lewdly merry extreamly 
out of Seaſon, or Play the Droll, to ſhew how 
much he was better qualify'd for a Farcewright, 
than a Critic. But being aſſur'd ſince by ſeveral 
Ingenious Gentlemen, that he not only means it 
as a ſerious thing, but that the Doors do not 
think him Mad enough for Bed/am, I will turn 
the Advice he has the extraordinary Aſturance to 
give you, infinitely more juſtly to himlelf, that 
he wou'd undertake the Writing upon this admi- 
rable Plot 3 and for his Encouragement, I atſure 
him, it ſhall not run the Fate of his Edgar, but be 
Aded 3 with a firm belief, that if it do not Pit- 
box and-Gallery-it with any of Shakelvears; 
yet it may bear the Bell (to borrow an excraordt- 
nary Phraſe from our Hifgeriogr«pher Royal) trom 
the Devil of a Wife , or Dr. Fauſizs ; >-2caute the 
very exceſſ{zve Extravagance of che [tought might 
make us laugh , whereas Edgar cou'd provoke no« 
thing but Sleep. - 

But his putring this on you, Sir, aiter ſo many 
Public. Expreflions of your Friendſhip for him,& 
private Services(as I'm infornvd) done him ſhews 
his Morals, as faulty, as the Manzers he has laid 
down for the Heroes of this Anti-Tragedy. With ' 
what Face ceu'd he put fo little and 1currilous an 
Atiront on jou, in this Book, wittout my *- 

who 
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who in his Preface to Rapin, did preierr your De- 
ſcription of Night to all the Maſter ſtroaks of the 
Ancients, and Moderns. If you had no other 
metirs certainly'the Fudgment of Virgil animated 
with a more [prightly Wit, deſervd better from him 
than ſo mean, and ſo ungeneraus an Abuſe. 

But now to the next Chapter. 

Te ſhew he had read Plato , he quotes him 
P. 18. to prove what no body yet ever deny'd 
that knew any thing of the Original of Tragedy. 
Nor has any one, that Tever met with, pretended 
that there was no Poem, that had the Name of 
Tragedy before the time of Theſpis. But if from 
hence he wou'd inferr that Tragedy was' Acted 
before his time, he proceeds farther, than the 
words of Plato,or any other Authority will war- 
rant him , for till Theſpzs, ic was only a Hymn to 
Bacchws, Sung and Perform'd in Dances, and Ge- 
ſticulations by: the Chorzzs, But then it had no 
Epiſode or AGor ;, and therefore Theſpis was the 

riginal of the TragedieF+that are Aed, tho' he 
built it on the Foundation of the religious Ooat- 
Song 3 this , not only Horace, but all the Cri- 
tics, I have met with, affirm. And himſelf con- 
feſles, P. 19. that when it came to be an Image 
of the World, it .then had a ſecular Alloy, and 
was by Conſequence alter'd from what it was be- 
fore , that is, from a Religious Hymn, to a Kepre- 
ſentation of Humane Life. "Uhe End therefore and 
Aim of it being thus alcerd, the Mediums to that 
Exd, muſt of Conſequence, be altertl too; The 
praiſe of Bacchus was no more Neceſlary to for- 
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ming an Image of Humane Life, than the Praiſe 
of Hercules , or any other of the Gods, Now, 
if the Chorus be neceſlary, becauſe 'twasthe Ori- 

inal of Tragedy, 'tis equally neceſſary the Chorzs 

ou'd celebrate the Praiſe of Bacchas, as it origi- 
nally did ; but if Tragedy by the Alteration ef its 
end were ſet on a new bottom , we are no lon- 
ger oblig'd to regulate it according to its firſt In- 
ſticution, So that I can ſee no reaſon, that be- 
Cauſe Sophecles retain'd the Chorus, it was therefore 
a neceflary part of Tragedy, or if it be, why 
the Dancing and Muſic that was continu'd with 
it, was any more meer Religion, than the Chorus 
its ſelf, or a leſs neceſſary part of Tragedy, ſince 
both were of equal date, asto their Riſe, and End. 
But this only en paſſant. 

P. 20, Next, he leaps to the Care the Go- 
vernment had of the Theatre, in permitting no 
Poet to preſent a Play to the Houle till paſt 
Thirty: This Obſervation might, perhaps, pro- 
ceed from Self-Intereſt, hoping to perſwade us, 
that, upon another Vacancy, he is qualifyzd for 
Poet Laureat, intimatifig , that the older a Man 
grows, the fitter he is for a Poet, contrary to the 


Judgment of his Friend Rapin ; from whom he 


borrows the Obſervation that the Athenians ſpent 
more of the Public Money about their Chorws's, 
and other Decorations of the Stage, than in all their 
Wars with Perſia. From hence he ſoon paſſes to 
his beloved Ari/ophanes (and to do bim Juſtice, 
he always exprefſes an extraordinary Paſlion for 


Farces) tho? I am to ſeek in what he drives at in + 
al 
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all thoſe Praiſes he befiows on him , for Running 
@ Muc,(as he phraſes it) at all manner of Vice where- 
ever he ſaw it, be it in the greateſt Philoſophers, the 
greateſt Poets, the Generals, or the Miniſters of State. 
Wou'd he have our Poets follow his example, and 
expoſe our Divines, Biſhops, Lords, Generals, and 
Miniſters of State ? If this be his deſire,yet either he 
ought not to blame them for their Defect in that, 
or is in Juſtice bound to ſecure them from the Pe- 
nalties,they wou'd incur by doing ſo : Scen. Mag. 
and ſome ſuch odd things are Bug-bears, that 
woud have frighten'd his Ariſtophanes , from his 
freedom, if the Athenian Law, like ours, had ſe- 
cur'd Vice, and Folly in the Great ones, from the 
attaques of Poets. He ought therefore either to 
moderate his Indignation at our Poets for only 
expoſing the Common Life of Mankind, or it he 
wou'd have none but State/wmen, and Generals Ti- 
dicul'd, let him lead the Dance ; and fear not the 
Succeſs of Ariſtophanes, being {o well qualify'd for 
a Farce-Wright, his Propenfity to that, influen- 
cing perhaps his Judgment in favour of this Greek 
Poet, above all thoſe that ſucceeded him. Tho' 
Dnvintilian, as good a Judge as Mr. Rymer ſays of 
Menand:r, not Ariſtophanes , meo judicio diligenter 
leftns, ad cunita que pracipimus efficienda {affeit, 
Ita omnium Imaginem in vita Expreſſit. Tanta in eo 
inveniendi Copia, eloquendi facuitas, ita omnibus Re- 
bus, Perſonis, affetibus accommodatus , ut omnibus 
ejuſdem operis Autoribus tenehras obduxerit. But 
Mr, Rymer muſt be ſingular in tis Opinion, or 
he coud not keep uphis Charaler, as he is in the 
meaning 
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meaning of thols two Verſes he quotes, Pag. 25. 
L 
Non minimum ___ decus, viſt igia Greea, 
Auſi deſerere, & celebrare Domeſtica fate. 


He will have it, that on Minimum is but a faint 
Commendation 3 tho' *tis evident from the beſt 
of the Latin Authors , that on Minimum is us*d 
for Magnum, if not Maximum. Tis perhaps usd 
by Horace as a more Modeſt expreſtion of their 
Worth, that he might not incur the imputation of 
flattering by a ſtronger Praiſe, thoſe who were 
living. Butl defie him to produce mom Minimum 
ia Cicero, or any other Author of Note, in a ſenſe 
leſs than Magnum. Nor does that Quotation out 
of the Sixth Book of Virgil's e/£neids, prove at all 
that Virgil gave up the Caufe, and yielded the 
Grecians more excellent in Poetry than the Latins, 
any more than Horace did in the Epiſtle by him 
quoted, for thus it runs, 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollins ara, 

Credo quidem, viuos ducent de murmore Unitus : 
Orabunt cauſas melius, caliq; meatus, 
Deſcribent radio, & ſurgentia ſidera dicent. 

Tu Repere imperio populos Remane mements 3 

( Hz tibi erunt Artes) paciſq; imponere Morem, 
Parcere ſubje&tis & debellare j art. 


From which *tis evident that he meant only 
this, that Governing Nations , and Juſtice ſhou'd 
be their chief - Care, and' greateſt Art, not = 
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he thought the Rowan: did not excell the Grecians 


inotherstoo ; for, I believe, nogg. will-deny but 


Cicero was a greater Orator than PÞoſthenes, or 
at leaſt as great,and that VirgF was as great a Poet, 
as Homer. And for other Arts, Pliny was of opi- 
nion, That the Romans excell'd the Greczans evin 
in *em, as well as that of Governing, when he ſays 
in the 36th Book of his Natural Hiftory, That he 
awou'd (hew the World conquer'd in the Works of Art, 
as well as by the Sword,atid then proceeds to Paint- 
ing, Statuary, SC. | 

But, Sir, I fear, I ſhalltire your patience ſhou'd 
I touch upon efery Page 3 Fll therefore ſtep to 
P. 63: and with that and the 65:h. make an end 
of my Refle&i0ns, and then examine more parti- 
cularly what relates to Shakeſpear. P. 62; he ex- 


; preſſes himſelf much againſt Rhime in Plays, by 


which he not only ſhews his Mind is much al- 
terd ſince he writ Edgar in Rhime ; but alſo 
makes.it the diſtind&ive mark of Heroic Verſe in 
Engliſh, as the numbers of Hexameters are of La- 
tin Heroics : But he gives us no Reaſon for the 
Parallel, for that indeed wou'd be to break an 
old cuſtom, which he's very fond of, If there- 
fore I cou'd produce no Argument againſt him in 
particular, yet muſt, a bare denial, be granted 
equivalent to a bare Afſertion. : but the matter is 
notſo barren of Reaſon,as to be deſtitute of a very 
convincing proof of the contrary, viz. TheNum- 
bers or Feet diſtinguiſh the Latin Verſe, and the 
Numbers of Hexameters are very different from 
thoſe of Jambics, which is the Verſe molt us'd,' 
at 


(8: ) 
at leaſt out of the Chor, in Tragedy, fo in En- 

glifh 'cis the Feet, or Numbers that diſtinguiſh 

Heroic Verſe from all others, whereas the Num- 

bers are the iame in blanc Verle, as in Rhime ; | 
fo that they are equally Heroic Verſe, and Mi- | 
ron's Paradiſe loft, is a ſufficient proof of this; fo 
that according to Mr. Rymer all Verſe of ten Syl- 
Jables are as improj'er for Tragediesin Engliſh, as 
P-ntameters are in Latin, for that is the conle- 
quence of his Arguments, 

The ſecond Paragraph. of P. 65; That farniſhes 
me with che ſubje& of my laſt RefieRtion, is a 
Maſter-piecs, compos4d of his betov4d ingreGients, 
the Unaccountable, and theunintefiigible ; for 
he tells us, that ſince the decay of the Roman Empire, 
this Iſland has been more fortunate in Matters of Poe- 
try, than ary of our Neighbours, &c. 1 mult tell 
him that ic muſt be a grod-narur'd Reader that 
(after all he has ſaid ) ſhall rake his word for't ; for [ 
can* ſee how he can inake it out, it ©hakeſpear 
be ſo far from a Poet, as not to be fir to write 
Ballads, or what's all one, as ignorant of Nature 
as any Pug in Barbary ; it Ben fobnſcz be guilty of þ 
ſuch Stupidicy ; if A4/ren, as be commonly alerts, 
hive nothing in him; and Beaumont and Flerchey 
are fuch, as he repreſents fem. He wont'd: do' 
well co fix this Excellence abvve our Neighbours 
ſomewhere; for hitherto he has done nothing hut 
arraign-our greatel{t Poets. Bur the latter end of 
this Paragraph as unintelligible as *tis, muſt I fir 
paſs far a Proof of this, if we will have any from 
him. Ie find (lays te) ihe Britiſh Poetry to this day: 
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Toconfirm which, he proceeds thus. Ore of our 
oldeft Medals bears a harp on the Revers, with the 
Name Kunobuline around it : But what of that 
good Sir? What if it had Merlin, Gi/das, and half 
a ſcore more about it, what's the conſequence ? 
1 adviſe him in his next Book not to put his Friends 
to ſuch trouble to underſtand him 3 for my part I 
cou'd never yet meet with an Oedipus to ſolve the 
Ridle; tor what has the oldeſt Medal todo with 
the proof of our having the Brziſh Poetry to this 
day, unleſs the other ſide of the Medal had fur- 
niſh*'d us with ſome of it, if he draw not the odd 
conſequence from the Harp ; that where there is 
Mufic, there muſt be Poetry 3 as where there is 
Smoak, there mult be Fire, according to the lau- 
dable Obſervation of our Matrons of Antiquity. 
But there needed no Medal of Kunobuline to 
be producfd ; for the proof of the early uſe of Po- 
try in this Iſland, and that long before Virgs writ, 
The Britiſh Bards are enough to juſtifie that ; we 
need not wait till the decay of the Roman Empire, 
witneſs Lucan, Lib. 3. who writ of times that pre- 
ceced Virgil. 


Vos quog, gui fortes animas, belloq, peremptas 
Laudibus in longum wares dimittitis £Vum 
Piurima ſecurt fudiſ7s carmina Bardi. 


Put what's this to the Confirmation of his Aſſer- 
tion, that nextthe Romans we excell'd in Poetry? 
EE is nor the number of Years, nor Poems that will 
eltabliin eur Excellence, but the Quality ; *tis their 

Per- 
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'Perfe&tion, that muſt give us the advantace oi 
our Neighbour*. 


Buc to expett Rea/-n, Meth. "withovr which 
all is confuſion) and Meaning 1:4 it Autho” 1s 
in vain, ſince he tells us in a form” Vay he can 
keepto no Method or 7m and tha, s nor Cut 
out for: penning any Treat's. Dutt: why, in 


the Name of dullne'5, does hc fly in ttie Tace of 
Nature, and ſpight of her appear in P:int, not 
only as an Author, but Judge, bringing co his 
Tribunal, thoſe who were qualified with whathe 
extremly wants, vis. A Genius and Tudement : 
his Judgement being ſo weak, that he cout: not 
keep Conerence through one only Pags. B:ing 
thus qualify*d, no doubt his cenſure of the admi; a- 
ble Shakeſpear, muſt be excraordinary, which 
I ſhall, atter I have premis'd ſome general Conſt 
derations examine. 
To ſurvey the Antients with an impartial Eye 
*wou'd make one wonder at thoſe extravagan: Ex: 
comiums, and that inexpretiible Advantage above 
the Moderns* ſome of our Dogmatic Critics give 
em, were there not an extraordinary Vanity, in 
extolling their P2rftormances and Virtues, Lecauſe 
by that means they arrogate to themlelves the 
Deputation of underſtanding them bercer, tharx 
other Men. This makes Rapin til us what an 
univerſal Genius Hemer was 3 and that all the 
Arts and Sciences are to be karn'd from his 
Works, tho* ſome others perhaps, .not lels able to 
underitand hjim,can not diſcover any fuch Matter, 
as the Achor of the Dialogues of theDead,very witti:y 
G. 2 utt= 
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intimates in the Dialogue betrwixt Homer and e£- 
ſop. Theſe Gentlemen wou'd cover all the Abſur- 
dities of this Poet, with the ſpecious Whim of Alle- 
gory, never thought of by Homer himſelf. But he 
may thank his Fate for allotting him a time fo 
much remote from ours, elſe they wou'd not be 
fond of him to ſo unreaſonable an excels ſince they 
can't allow no excuſe tor ſmaller Faults in their 
own Countrymen of a later date, ſuch ill Patri- 
ots are theſe Partial Critics ; for I defie Mr. Ry- 
wer, and all of his Opinion to parallel in Shake- 
ſpcar, the Wounds, the Hatreds, the Battles, and 
Strifes of the Gods. And he muſt confeſs, if he 
be not a ſworn Enemy to all Reaſon, that Ho- 
mer's Tuno is a Charadter far beneath, and more 
diſproportionable, than that of De/demon.z, tho* 
the firſt be of the Queen of the Gods, Fowes St- 
ſter and his Wite, and the other aSenators, Daugh- 
ter of Venice, Young Innocent, and Tender. If 
De/d:zmwma be too humble tor Tragedy, and dif- 
cover not Elevation of Soul enough for her Birth 
ani Fortune : Homer's uno muſt be much too low 


for an Heroic Poem, having no Parallel for Scold- 


ing but at Billnſgate. For the turious curtain Le- 
Rares of a City Wife, who is ſupream Lady at 
home,are nothing to hers. This7p:ter finds,when 
the only Remedy he has lefr to ſtop her Mouth, 
35 to threaten to thraſh her Divine Facket, which 
makes her Son Yulcan ſomething concern'd about 
the Shame twill be tp have his Goddeſs Mother 
ſuffer the Baſtinade before the Heavenly Crew. 
Where is the Nature? Where the Reaſon of this - 
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If the Nobleneſs of hx Thonghts, the Majeſty of 
hs Expreſtion, and Variety of 4x Numbers made 
the ſucceeding Ages ſo fond of Homer, as to 
find ſome Excuſe for his failures, in Coadut and 
Charatters ; is not Shakeſpear more ungenerouſly 
dealt with, whoſe Faults are made to a pretence 
to deny all his Beauties and Excellence? 

But *tis not theſe Inſtances in the Prince ol the 
Greek Peots, (with many more, both as to the 
Conduct and Characters) that influence me to 
encline to a better Opinion of the Moderns 
(1 mean of my own Country) than Mr. Rymer ; 
and ſome of the Graver Pedanrs of the Age ; the 


| Excellence I find inShakeſpear himſelf,commands a 


juſter Veneration; for in his Thoughts and Ex- 
preflions he diſcovers himſelf Maſter of a very juſt 
Obſervation of things ; ſo that if he had (which 
I deny) no Learning, his natural parts wou'd fuf- 
ficiently have furnifh'd him with better Ethics, 
than our Hypercritic allows him. But that which 
aggravates his Malice is, he extends his cenſure 
to Ben himſelf, whoſe skill in Moral Philoſophy, 
we ſuppoſe, at leaft equal to his: But to give 
the World ſome Satisfation, that Shakeſpear 
has had as great a Veneration paid his Excellence 
by Mien of unqueſtion*d parts, as this I now ex- 
preſs for him, 1 ſhall give ſome: Account of what 
I have heard from your Mouth, Sir, about the 
noble Triumph he gain'd over all che Ancrents, 
by the Judgment of che ableſt Critics of that time. 
The Marrer of Fat (if my Memory fail me 
not ) was this, Mr. Hales, of Eaton, affirm'd that 
G 3 he 
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he wou'd ſhew all the Poets of Antiquity, out- 
done by Shakeſpear, in ail the Topics, and 
common places made uſe of in Poetry. The E- 
nemies of Shakeſpeer wou'd by no means yield him 
fo much Excellence ; fo that it came to a Reſolu- 
tion of a trial of Skill upon' that Subjeft; the 
plice agreed on for the Diſpute, was Mr. Hales's 
Chamber at Eatos ; a great many Books were ſent 

| down by the Enemies of this Poet, and on the 
appointed day, my Lord Falkland, Sir fobn Sack- 
ling, and all the Perions of Quality that had Wir 
and Learning, and intereſted themſelves in the 
Quarrcl, met there, and upon a thorough Diſqui- 
ſition of the point, che Judges choſe by agreement 
out of this Learned and Ingenious Afſembly, una- 
nimouſly gave the Preference ro Shakeſpear. 
Anil the Greek and Ryman Poets were adjudged to 
Vail at leaft their Glory in that to the Engliſh 
Hero, TI cou'd wiſh, Sir, you woufd give the Pub- 
lic a jufter Account of this Aﬀair, in Vindication 
of that Poet, 1 know you extreamly eſteem, and 
whom none but you excels, 

Shall we therefore ſtill admire Shakeſpear with 
theſe Learned and Ingeniovs Gentlemen, or put 
him in a Claſs below Srernold or Flecknoe, with 
Mr. Rymer, becauſe he has not come cloſe to the 
Rules Arifotl? drew from the Practice of the 
Greek Poets, whom nothing it ſeems can pleaſe, 
but the Antic Forms and Methods of the Arhenian 
Staze, or what comes up, and ſticks cloſe to them 
in out, Language. 


UM 
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I can fee no Reaſon why we ſhou'd be fo very 
fond of imitating them here,without better proofs 
than the Critical Hiſtoriographer has procducd. 
*Tis certain, the Greoians had not the advantage 
of us in Phyſis, or any other part of Philoſophy, 
which with them chiefly confitted in words ; they 
were a Talkative People 3 and beirg fond of the 
Opinion ot Learning, more than the thing it ſelf, 
as the moſt ſpeedy way to gain that, ftop*d their 
Enquiries on Terms, as is evident from their So- 
phiſtry and Diale#ic's. There can be no diſpute 
among the Learned, but that we excel them in 
theſe Points. Since the time of Des Cartes, when 
the Diates of Greece began to be laid aſide, what 
a Progreſs has been made in the diſcovery of Na- 
ture? and what Ab{urdities laid open in the School 
Precepts, and Terms of Ari/ctle. 

But Ethics is a Study not fo abſtruſe as the ſearch 
of Natural Cauſes and Effects ; a nice Obſerva- 
tion of Mankind will furniſh a ſenſible Man with 
them; which makes me unable to gheſs how the 
Greeks ſhou'd have ſo monſtrousan advantage over 


us in this particular, as fome woeu'd give them, 


who are ſo far behind us in things of greater dit- 
ficulty ; but it can't be otherways whilſt we make 
that Age and Nation the Standard of Excellence 
without regard to the difference of Cuitom, Age, 
Climate, &c. But I queſtion not to make it af- 
pear hereafter, that we much ſurpaſs the Greeks 
and Latins, at leaft in Dramatick Poetry. As 
tor Expreſſion (the difference of Language conſi- 
derd) the Merits of which is proportion'd to the 
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Idea it preſents to the Mind, and for 7hcuzbt, as 


- well as for Deſign. And had you, Sir, bur given 


us an Heroic Poem, you had put the Controverſie 
out of doubt as ta the Epic too, as your Oedipns 
( for all the Quantum mutatrs, pi which as ' 
nother time) your All for Love, and ſome other 
of your Plays have in the Dramatic,in theeſteem of 
impartial Judges. 

Had our Critic entertain'd but common Juftice 
for the: Heroes of his OwnCountry, he wou'd have 
ſet Shakeſpear's Favlcs in their true Light, and di- 
ſtinguiſh'd betwixe his, and the Vicesaf the Age ; 
for as Rapir (a much juſter and more Candid Cr:- 
zic) obſerves, the Pore often falls ipto Vices by 
complying with the Palate of the Age he iivesin ; 
and «<o this may we cruly and juſtly reter a great 
many of theſe Faults Shakeſyear is guilty of. 
For, He not having that advantage the Greek Poets 
had, of a proper Subſiſtence, or to be provided 
for atche Public Charge, what Fruit he was to 
expect of his La!zors, was from the Applauſe of 
the Audience ; fo that his chiet aim was to pleaſe 
them 3 who not being ſo Skiltul in Critici{/ms, as 
Mr. Rymer, wou'd nct be pleas'd without ſome 
Extravagances mingl'd in {tho* contrary to) the 
Characters ſuch, and ſuch a Piayer was-to Att. 
This is the Reaſon that moſt of his Trageates have 
a mixture of ſomething Comical ; the Dalilab, 
of the Age mull be brought in, the Clown, and 
the Vaietjeſting with their Betters, if he refolv'd 
not to diloblige the Auditors, And I'm afiur'd 
irom yery good hands, that the Perſon that Adted 
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7Zago was in much eſteem for a Comcedian, which 
made Shakeſpear put ſeveral words , and expreſ- 
ſions into his part (perhaps not fo agreeable to his 
CharaGer) to make the Audience laugh , who 
had not yet learnt to endure to be {erious a whole 
Play. This was the occation of that particular 
place ſo much houted at by our H:foriographer 
Royal, 


Awake, what ho, Brabantio, &c. 
An old black Ram is tupping your white Ewe ,&C. 


This Vice of the Agsg it was that perverted many 
of his Characters in his other Plays : Nor cou'd 
it be avoided if he wou'd have his Audience ſir 
the Play out, and receive thac Profit, that is the 
chiet End of all Poets, To this ſame Cauſe may 
be attributed all thoſe Quibbles, and playing up- 
on words, ſo frequent in ſome part of him , as - 
well as that Langnage that may ſeem too rough, 
and forc'd to the Ear, up, and down in ſome of 
the beſt of his Plays. 

After all, the Head of his Accuſation is , That 
*cis not improbable, that Shakeſpear was ignorant 
ot the Rules of Arifotle's Poetics 5 and was imper- 
tet in the three Unities of Time, Place, and 
Attion, which Horace in his Art of Poetry gives 
no Rules about; for that which I have heard 
quoted from. him, has no relation to the Dra- 
matic Unities, 


Deniq; fit, quod vis, ſimplex duntaxat & unum. 
| as 
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as is evident from what goes before ; but to the 
Coherence, Uniformity, and Equality of any Po- 
em in general — 


Amphora cepit 


Inſtitui, currente Rota cur urceus exit. 


*Tis only the Concluſion of what he propoſes 
about Seven Verſes before, 


Inceptis gravibus, & magna Profeſſis, &C. 


and this of Perronjus is a juſt Interpretation of it 
in my opinion, | 

Praeterea ne fententia emineant extra corpus 0ra- 
tions expreſſe ſed mtefo veſtibus colore niteant, That 
is, it gives only a Rule that all Poems be ofa 
Piece and Equal. 


So that ſince he cou'd gather no InſtruRions 


in this Point from Horace, we may excuſe him for 
tranſgrefling againſt them : and this defe& his 
greateſt Admirezs confeſs'd before his Uſeleſs piece 
of ill-natur'd cenſure, and cou'd have Pardon'd 
Mr. Rymer, had he gone no farther ; But when 
he Robs him of all Genius, and denies him the 
Elevation of a Shirly, a Fleckno, or a Fordan, we 
muſt modeſtly return his Complement, and tell 
Him, Thar never a Blackamocr (as he learnedly 
terms a Negro) inthe Weſtern Plantations, but 
muſt have a better taſt of Poetry than himſelf ; 
and that *tis evident from the Woman Judges, 
whoſe Judgment, he aflures us, ſeldom errs, CL, 
their 
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their continual Approbation of Orhello, Hamlet, &c. 
he is in the Wrong. 

But ſhou'd we grant him that Shakeſpear wanted 
Art (tho' Bn Fobnſen Jenies it) can he from thenes 
infer he was no Poet? The diſpute of which 
confers moſt to the forming a Poet, (I mean, a 
Compleat one) Art, or Nature , was never yet 
agreed on 3 Horace joyns them, Quintillian and 
ſome others give it to Nature : But, till this, Gen- 
tleman, never did any Man yield it wholly to 
Art ;, for that all his Arguments both in this or his 
former Book ſeem to drive at. 

A nice Obſervation of Rules, is a Confinement 
a great Genius cannot bear, which naturally covets 
Liberty; and tho* the French, whoſe Genius, 
as well as Language, is notſ{trong enough to rife 
to the Majeſty of Poetry, are eaſier reduc'd with- 
in the Diſcipline of Rules, and have perhaps of 
tate Years, more exactly obſerv'd 'em. yet I ne- 
ver yet met with any Engliſhman, who wou'd 
preferr their Poetry to ours. All that is great of 
Humane things, makes a nearer approach to the 


Eternal Perfettion of Greatneſs , and extends as. 


much as poflible its limits toward being Bound- 
leſs : 'Tis not govern'd by Common Rules and 
Methods, but Glories in a Noble Irregulanity 3 and 
this not only in Writings, but Adions of ſome 
Men. Alexander, Czſar, Alcibiades, &c. feem'd 
actuated by other Principles than the common 
Maxims that govern the Ref# of Humane Kind ; 
and in them'the greateſt Virtues have been mixr 
with great Vices, as well as the Writings of Sbake- 


ſpear ; 
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ſpear ; .yet are they granted Heroes, and ſo muſt 
He be cnnfeſs'd a Poet : The Heroes Race are all 
like Achilles, Tura negunt, ſibi nata. 

But as I do not think that to be a Great Man, 
one 'muſt neceſſarily -be wholly exempt from 
Rules, ſo I muſt grant, That Virgil, Sophocles, and 
Tow Self are very Great, tho' generally very Regu- 
Jar 3 But theſe are Rarities fo uncommon, that 
Nature has produc'd very few of them, and like 

t the Phoenixes of Honeſty, that live up to the Pre- 
| ceprs of Morality, ought to have public Statues 
erected to them. But yer the leſs perfe& oughr 
not to be Rob'd of their Merits, becauſe they 
have defeats, eſpecially when the Number of 
thoſe exceed theſe, as in Shakeſpear , all whoſe 
Foylts have nct been able to fruſtrate his obtain- 
ing the end of All juſt Poems, Pleaſure and Profit. 
To deny this, wou'd be to fly in the Face of the 
known experience of ſo many Years. He has 
(1 fay) in moſt, if not all, of his Plays attain'd 
the full end of Poetry Delight, and Profit , by mo- 
ving Terror and D'ty for the Changes of Fortune, 
which Humane Life is ſubjet to , by giving us a 
lively and juſt Image of them (the beſt Definition 
of a Play) for the Motion of theſe Paflionsattord 
us Pleaſure, and their Purgation Profit. Beſides, 
there are rew or none of thoſe many he has writ, 
but have their Juſt Moral, not only of more gene- 
ral Uſe and ' Advantage, but alfo more naturally 
theEffe& of them, than that of theOedipus of So- 
phocles, -as may be\foon perceiv'd by any one that 
will give himſelf the trouble of a little Thought, 
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and which will in ſome meaſure appear from 


what I have to ſay in the particular Defence [ 
ſhall now make of 


Othello. 


To begin with the Fable(as our Critic has done) 
I muſtrell him, he has as falſly, as ridiculouſly 
repreſented it, which I {hall endeavour to put in 
a Juſter light. 


Othello # Noble Moor , or Negro , that had by 
long Services , and brave As eſtabliſh d bimſelf m 
the Opinion of the Senate of CIentCe , wins the Af- 
fetions of Deſdemona, Daughter to Brabantio one 
of the Senators, by the mrving account he gives of 
the imminent Dangers he had paſt, and hazards be 
had wentur'd through, a belief of which his known 
Virtue confirm'd, and unknown to ber Father Marries 
ber, and carries her (with the leawe of the Senate ) 
with him to Cyprus, his Province, He makes Cal- 
fio his Lieutenant, tho Jago, had ſollicited it by bs 
Friends for bimſelf, which Refuſal joyn'd with a 4ea- 
louſie, that Othello had had to do with bis Wife, 
makes him contrive the deftruftion of Caſo, and the 
Moor, to gratifie his Revenge, and Ambition. But 

aving no way to revenze himſclf ſufficiently on the 
Moor, from whons he ſuppos*d he had receiv/d a duu- 
ble Wrong, preportionable to the injury, but this, he 
draws him with a greas deat of Cunning into a Tea- 
louſie of his Wife, and that by a chain. of Circumſtances 
comriv'd to that purpoſe, and urg*d with all the taking 
inſmuations 
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inſmuations imaginable ; particularly by a Handker- 
chief, he had convey'd to Cafſio (which Jago's Wife 
fole from Deldemona) to convince the Moor bu 
Wife was too familiar with him, having parted with 
ſuch a favour to him, which ſhe had on her Marriage 
recerv'd from Othello, with the ftrifteſt charge of 
preſerving, it being a Gift of bis Mother of Curious 
Work, and ſecret Virtue. Othello, by theſe means, 
won to a belief of his own Infamy, reſolves the Muy- 
der of thoſe, he concluded guilty, viz, Caſlio, and by 
Wife ; Jago officiouſly undertakes , the diſpatching of 
Caſlio, having got bis Commiſſion already, but is di(- 
_—_ of his deſign, employing one Roderigo to 
thas purpoſe, who bad follow'd him from Venice, in 
hopes by his means to enjey Deſdemona, as Jago had 
promis'd him, But the Moor effettually puts bs 
Revenge in Execution on his Wife, which is no ſooner 
done, but he's convinc'd of his Error, and in remor(e 
kills bimſelf, whilft Jago, the Cauſe of all this Villa- 
ny, having ſlain his Wife for diſcovering it , is bor 
away to a more ignominious Puniſhment, as more pro- 
portion's to his Villanies: 


The Fable to be perfe&t muſt be Admirable and 
Probable, and as it approaches thoſe two, 'tis more 
or leſs perte& in its kind. Admirable, is what is 
uncommon, and extraordinary, Probable, is what 
is agreeable to common Opinion. This muſt be 
the Teſt of this Fable of Othello; but then we mult 
not take it, as given us by our Drolling Critic, 
who very truely confefleth in his former Book, 
(and in that he is no Changeling) he muſt be 
merry 
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merry out of Seaſon, as he always 1s ; but as I 
have laid it down. elſe we ſhou'd do Shakeſpear a 
great deal of Injuſtice. 

I ſuppoſe none will deny that it is Admirable: 
that is, compos'd of Incidents that happen not 
eery day , his Antagoniſt confefles as much; 
there is therefore nothing but the Probability of ir 
attaqgud by him, which I queſtion not either 
wholly to prove, or at leaſt to ſet it on the ſame 
=_ with the beſt of Sopbocles, that of his Oe- 

IDHS. 

i irft, to ſee whether he have ſinn'd againſt 
Probability, let us conſider -what our Ca- 
viller objects, all which may be reduc'd to two 
Points. Firſt, That tis not probable that the Se- 
nate of Venice (tho? it uſually employ Strangers) 
ſhould employ a Moor againlt the Twrk : neither 
is it in the next place probable , that Deſdemons 
ſhou'd be in Love with him. On this turns all 
the Accuſation, this is the very Head of his ot- 
tending. | 

All the Reaſon he gives, or rather implies, for 
the firſt Improbability is, That *ris not likely the 
State of Venice, wou'd employ a Moor, (takin 
him for a Mahometan) againit the Turk, becauſe 
of the mutual Bond of Religion. He, indeed 
ſays not ſo, but takes it for granted that 
Orhello muſt be rather for the Turkiſh intereſt than 
the Venetian, becauſe a Moor. But, I think (nor 
does he oppoſe it with any reaſon) the Chara- 
er of the Venetian State being to employ Stran- 
gers in their Wars, it gives ſufficient ground to 

our 
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our Poet , to ſuppoſe a Moor employ'd ty '*em 

as well as a German; that is a Chriſtian Moor, as 

Othello is repreſented by our Poet, for from ſuch 

a Myer, there cou'd be no juſt fear of treachery 
in favour of the Mabometans., . He tells us — 


I fetch my Life and Being from Men of Royal Siege. 


Suppoſing him therefore*the Son or Nephew of 
the Emperor of Monemotcpa, eAthiopia or Congo, 
forc'd to leave his Country tor Religion, or any 
other occaſion, comirg to Evrope by the conve- 
nienc2 of the Portugueze Ships, might after feve* 
ral Fortunes, ſerve firlt as a Voluntier till hs had 
ſgnaliz'd himſelf, and prov'd himfelf worthy of 
Command ; part of this may very reaſonably be 
drawn from what the Poet makes him ſay. Now 
upon this Suppoſition, it appears more rational, 
and probable,the Yenetians thou'd employ a Stran- 
ger, who wholly depended on themſelves, and 
whoſe Country was too remote, to influence him 
to their prejudice , than other Strangers , whoſe 
Princes may in ſome mealure dire& their Actions 
for their own Advantage. But that Orbello is fup- 
Pos'd to be a Chriſtian is evident from the Second 
A, and from theſe words of Fago; And then 
for ber toWin the Moor, were't to renounce his Bap- 
tilm, &c. Why therefore an African Chriſtian 
may not by the Venetians be ſuppos'Q to be as zZza- 
lous againſt che Turks, as an Eurcpzan Chriſtian, I 
cannot imagine. So that this Buſtle of Littora 


litroribus Contraria, &c, is only an inconſiderate 
amuſemenc 
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Amuſement, ro ſhew how little the Gentleman 
was troubled with thought when he wrote it. 

No more to the purpoſe, is that Heat he ex- 
preſſes againſt Shakſpears giving a Name to his 
Moor , though Cinthio did not, though Hiſtory 
did not warrant it, For this can be no more 6b- 
jetted to our Poet, then the perverting the Cha- 
rater of Dido, and confounding the Chronolo- 
gy to bring her to the time of eEneas, is to Vir- 
gil; the firſt as *tis not mention'd in Hiſtory, fo 
it does not contradi@ it; but the laſt is a plain 
oppoſition to expreſs Hiſtory, and Chronology. 
It Virgil be allow'd his Reaſon for doing that, 
Shakeſpear is not to ſeek for one for what he has 
dons. *Twas neceſſary to give his Moor a place 
of fome Figure in the World, to give him the 
greater Authority, and 'to make _ his Actions 
the more Conſiderable, and what, place more 
likely to fix on, than Venice, where Strangers are 
admnted to the highe!t Commands in Military 
Afﬀeairs. 

'Tis granted, a Negro here does ſeldom riſe a- 
bove a Trumpeter, nor ofcen perhaps higher art 
Vrnice. Put then that proceevs from the 
Vice of Mankind, which is the Poets Duty as he 
informs us, to corre, and to repreient things as 
they ſhould be, nor as thev are. Now 'tis certain, 
there is no reaſon in the nature of things, why a 
Negro of equal Birth and Merit, ſhould not be on 
ane equal bottom , with a Germany Holland:r, 
French-man, &c. The Poet, therefore ought to 
do piſtics. to Nations, as well as Perſons, and 
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ſet them to rights, which the common courſe 
Of things confounds. The ſame reaſon ſtands in 
force for this, as for puniſhing the Wicked, and 
making the Virtuous fortunate, which as Rapi, 
and all the Critics agree, the Poet, ought to do, 
though it generally happens otherways.* The 
Poet hastherefore well choſen a polite Pzople,to 
caſt off this cuſtomary Barbarity , of confining 
Nations, without regard to their” Virtue , and 
Merits, to flavery, and contempt for the meer 
Accident of their Complexion. 

I hope Lhave brought by this time as convin- 
civg proots for the probability in this particular, 
as Mr. Rymer has againſt it, if I have not wholly 
gain d my Point.Now.therefore I ſhall proceed to 
the probability of De/demona's Love for the Moor, 
whichlthink is ſomthing more evident againſt him. 

Whatever he aims at in his inconſiſtant Ram- 
ble againſt chis, may be reduc'd to the Per/or 
ana the Manner, Againſt the Perſon he quotes 
you two Verſes out of Horace, that have no more - 
reference to this, than in the Beginning God 
made the Heaven and the Earth, has to the proof 
of the7 «us Divinum of lay Biſhops, the Verles are 
theſe, 


Sed non ut placids coeaut immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tiegribus agni.' 


unleſs he can prove that the Colour of a Man al- 
ters his Species, and turns him into a Beaſ# or 
Devil. *Tis ſuch a vulgar Error, fo criminal a 
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fondneſs of our Selves, to allow nothing of *Hu- 
manity to any but our own Acquaintance of the 
fairer hew ; that I wonder a Man, that pretends 
to be at all remov'd from the very Dreggs of 
the thoughtleſs Mob, ſhould eſpouſe it in fo pub- 
Iic. a manner. a Critic too, who puts the Poet : 
in. mind of correting the common corruptions 
of Cuſtom. Any Man that has conversd with 
the beſt Travels, or read any thing of the Eiſto- 
ry of thole parts, on the continent of Africa, 
diſcover'd by the Portugueze, muſt be ſo far from 
robbing the . Negroes ot ſome Countrys there of 
Humanity, that they muſt grant them not only 


- greater Heroes, nicer obſervers of Honour, and 


and. all the Moral Virtues that diſtinguiſh'd the 
old Remans, but alſo much better Chriſtians 
(where Chriſtianity is profeſs'd) than we of Eu- 
rope generally are. They move by a nobler Prin- 
Ciple, more open, free and generous, and not 
ſuch ſlaves. to ſordid Intereſt, | 

. Aﬀcer all this,Orhe!lo being of Royal Blood, and a 
Chriſtian, where is the diſparity of the Match 2 
If Either fide is advancd cis Deſdemona. And why 


- muſt chis Pcince though a Chriſtian , and of 


known and experienc'd Virtue,” Cotrrage, and Con 
duff , be made ſuch a Monſter, that the Ye- 
netian Lady can't love him without perverting 
Nature? Experience tells us, that there's nothing 
more common than Matches of. this kind, where 
the. Whites, and Blacks cohabit, as in both the 
Indies: and Even here at home, Ladys that have 
not wanted white Adorers,have indulg'd their. As 
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morous Dalliances, with their Sable Lovers,with- 
out ahy of Othelloss Qualifications, which is 
proof enough, that . Nature and Cuſtom, have 
not. put any ſuch unpaflahle bar betwixt Crea« 
tures of the fame kind, becauſe of different co: 
lors, which I hope will remove the improbabili- 
ty of the Perſon, efpecially when the powerful 
Auxilarys 'of extraordinary Merit and Vertues 
come to plead with a generous Mind. 

The probability of the Perſoz being thus con- 
firmed, I ſhall now conſider that of the Manner 
of his obtaining her Love. To this end we muſt 
ſtill keep in mind the known and experienc*d 
Virtue of the Moor which gave Credit, and Au- 
thority to what he ſaid ; and then we may caſily 
luppoſe the ſtory of his Fortunes, and Dangers, 
would make an impreflion of Pity, and admira- 
tion at leaſt on the boſom of a Woman, of a no- 
ble and generous Nature. No Man of any ge- 
nerous Principle, but muſt be touchfd at ſuff ring 
Virtue, and value the noble ſufferer, whoſe Cour 
rage and Bravery, bears him through uncommon 


Erials and extraordinary Dangers. Nor would it . 


have lefs force on a Woman of any principle of 
Honour and tenderneſs3 ſhe muſt be mov'd and 
pleas*d with the Narration, ihe muſt admire his 
conſtant Virtue, and Admiration is the firſt ſtep 
to Love, which will eafily gain upon thoſe who 
have once entertain'd it. 
- Dias in Virgil was won by the Trojan ſtranger 
ſhe never ſaw before, by the relation of his for- 
eunes and Eſcapes ; and fome. particulars of 0 
ar- 
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Narration of e£zeas, carrys full as ridiculous and 
abſurd a Face as any thing, nies _w 
moſt erifting ot which is, '-- 7 
And of . the Cannibals that each we Gs. qi 
the Anthropophagi, and- Men whoſe That 
do grow beeps their Shoulders, 164239! 


for. althe ralb.. is admirably fine, chough c pol 
wonderful Critic can't reliſh it, there is a moving 
Beauty in each Line, the worgs,are well\choſen, 
and the Image, they gig& great, and Poerical.; 
What an Image dves De arts Jdlx give? that very 
Epithet, is a perie& Hypotypoſic,,and ſeemsto place 
me in the mid{t of one; wherg all the;activehut- 
ry of the World is loſt; but 'all that; I cap Jay, 
wiil not reach the excel! ence. of that Epithet-fo 
many properties of ſuch a placg meet in it....'But 
as for the Camnibals, &c, andthe Men whoſe Heeds 
grow beneatb their Shoulders. I have heard it con- 
demn'd by Mgn whoſd taſt I generally approve, 
yet mult they give me leave to difſenc from them 
here ; and permit me either wholly to juſtifie 
Shakeſpear, even here, or at leaſt to put him'on 
an equal bottom with Virgil, in his moſt beauti- 
ful part. For the fault lyes either in the Impro- 
bability of thoſe things, or their Impertinence to 
the bufinels, in Hand, Firſt Probability we know 
is built on common Opinion 5 but *tis certain 
the Canjbals have been generally believed, and 
that wich very good grounds of "Truth; ſo that 
there can be no doubt of the: probability of that. 
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Next for the Men whoſe Heads prow beneath their 
Shoulders, though:that is not eſtabliſh'd on fo good 
a Foundation as Truth ; yer the general Tradi- 
tionary belief of it in thoſe days, is ſufficient to 
give it a' poerical*' probability. As this was not 
Ioprobabie, lo neither was it Impertinent, for 'tis 
certain, that whatever contributed to the raiſing 
her Idea of his Dangers and Eſcapes, muſt con- 
"dice to his aim; 'bur. ro fall into 'the Flands of 
thoſe; whom'a6t only the fury of War, bur that 
of Cuſtort niakes'Crud] heightens the danger, 
and by confequencethgConcern, eſpecially in a 
young Lady poſſeſsd-with the' legend of the Nur- 
-fery, * whence ſhe'muſt have amazing Ideas of the 
-Danger of the brave Mor from them, - *+ 
-7But at worſt, Shakeſpear 15 on as good a bottom 
as Virgil, in this particular; the Narrative of 
e/Eneas, that wo ths Heart of Dido, has miany 
[things full 'as 'trifling and abfurd as this, it not 
-far-more ?' For is there not as much: likelyhood 
that there ſhou'd be a People that have their 
'Heads grow ' beneath their © Shoulders, as the 
Race of the Cyclops, that have but one Eye, 
zaſt” beneath their Forheads , and that Poly- 
phemus his Eye was as big as a Grecian Shield, 
'or tne Sun; or that he cowd wade through the 
'Sez, without being up to his middle. Can there 
be invented any thing fo unnatural,as the Harpys 
mn the third Book; who had the Faces of Virgins, 
Wings, Feathers, &c. Of Birds, and'a human 
Voice, as is evident from rhe infelix vates, that 

foretold*em-they ſhou'd not build their deſtin'd 

bb... | * City, 
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City, till they had eaten their Tables, or Tren- 
chers, (which by the way was a trivial and ridi- 
lous fort of a pun, as the event ſhew'd, when 
Izlus found out the Jeſt,) nor is Scy!/a a more 
natural mixture. But let's hear the deſcription of 
all three, from Virgil himſelf, leaft I be thought 
to injure his Memory, firſt of the Harpys in the 
Strophades; | 


Virgines volucrum vultus, fediſſima wentris, 
Proluvies, unczq, Manus, & pallida ſ emper 
Ora fame. 


The beginning of Horace's Art of Poetry, Huma- 
20 Capiti, Oc, ſeems a Copy of this; nor is Scylla 
a more Homogeneous Compoſition, — 


At Scyllam cacis cohibet fpelunca Jatebris 

Ora exſertantem & naves in ſaxa trahentem: 
Prima hominis facies, & pulchro peftore virgo 
Pube tenus, poſtrema immani Corpore priſsis 
Delphinum Caudas utero commiſſa luporum. 


Then for the Cyclop Polyphemus, the Getcian he 
takes abord, tells him his Eye is 


Argolici clypei, aut Phabez lampads Injtar. 
and a little after leſt this ſhou'dbe taken'as an hy- 
perbolical magnifying it by the terror of the tear- 
tul Greek ; in his own Perſon, he ſays of him 
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Graditurqz per aquor. 

Tam medium, necdum fluitus latera ardus tinxt. 


The Abfſurdities in Homer are much more nu- 
merous than thoſe in Virg/. (1 mean thoſe that 
muſt paſs for ſuch, if this in Shakeſpeer is fo,) But 
becauſe they relate not to this particular, I ſhall. 
ſay nothing of them here. .. All thele I have 
remark'd in ' the Narration of e#&neas, hinder'd 
not, but that it won the Heart of Dido, though 
tirmly bent againſt a ſecond Amour, 


Ille meos primis, qui me ſibi junxit amores 


Abſtulit : ille haheat ſecum, ſervetqz  ſepulchro: 


eſpecially one that was not like to be ſo very Hoe 
norable. Deſdemona had no ſuch tye, to ſteel her 
Heir: againſt Orbello*s Tongue, no reaſon to curb 
chat Pallion "ſhe ne'er felt before, when the pre- 
valling Virtue of the 24«r, attaqu'd her Heart3 
well may we therefore believe Deſdemzona ſhoy'd 
yield to: the ſame force , that conquer'd Dido, 
wich all her Reſolutions and Engagements, to the 


Gary of Sichceus, Hear how ſhe cries out 
» 


Ouis nowns þ; : h 
Oe _ vic neſtris ſucceſſit ſedibus hoſpes 
m Ieje ore terens ? Quam forts pectore & 


Armis ? 


” 2 A : 
| Cre2o equidem, nec vans fides, genus eſſe deorums. 
HROneres animos timor arguit, hem quibus ile 
Jattatar fatis, cuz bella exhauſta canebart. 
: and 
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and at the beginning of this fourth Book, 


mann—nm_—_ Herent infixt petore Vultus 
Verbaqg;— | | 


and the latter end of the firſt Book confirms 
this 


Mujta ſuper Pcriamo Rogitans ſuper Heltore multa, , 


cou'd efneas his Story not, one jot more mo- 
ving or probable make a meer ſtranger pals tor 
a God, with the Carthaginian Queen at firſt 
hearing; and muſt it be incredible, that the 
ſame ſhall not make Othello paſs for fo much as 
a Man? The Parallel is ſo exaG, that I am apt 
to think, Shakeſpear took the Copy from Virgsl. 
Nor can it juſtly be urg'd, that theſe things were 
believ'd by the Romans, ſince they were fo far 
from believing theſe trifles, that Seneca in his FE- 
piftles, laughs at thoſe Fables, that conſtituted 
their Hell, which, was of much greater conſe- 
quence. -But ſuppoſing they were: believ'd, the 
ſame will hold good tor Slake/pear, in this par- 
ticular, I vindicate him in: tor tis" builvon as 
vulgar and general a tradition, as thele Fables of 
old were, ſo that the advantage is equal betwixt 
theſe two great Poets in this particular. 

By this time, I hope our Drolling Caviller, will 
one it no ſuch monſtrous abſurdity for the Dogs 
O-1Ay, 
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T think this Tale wou'd win my Dauphter too. 


fince without doubt, that ſhort ſumming up of 
what was only the ſubje& oſhis tale ro Deſdemo- 
4, with only the ſuppoſition of the particulars, 
muſt move any generous Breſt. 

But ſhould all I have faid fail of clearing the 
Probability of the Fable from Mr. Rymers Objetti- 
ons, yet ought not that to rob Shakeſpear of his 
due Charatter of being a Poer, and a great Ge- 
»ius: unleſs he will for the ſame reaſon deny thoſe 
prerogatives. to Homer , and Sophocles. The for- 
mer has often loft the Probable, in the Admirable, 
as any Book of the Niads and Odyſſes will prove ; 
and the latter, as Rapin juſtly obſerves, has nor 
kept to probability, evn in his beſt performance, 
I mean in his Oedipus Thrannns; for (as Rapin 
has ic) Oedipus owght not to bave been ignorant of 
the aſſaſſinate of Latus, the igncrance he's in of the 
Murder, which makes all the Beauty of the intrigue, 
is not probable; and if a Man wou'd play the Droll 
with this Fable of Oedipus, it would furniſh full 
as ridiculous. a Comment, as witty Mr. Rymer 
has done from this of Othello; and ſure I can't err 
in imitating ſo great a Critic. | 

Firſt,then let-all Men before they defend them- 
icives on the High-way, think well of what they 
do, leſt ngt being Mathematically ſure he's at 
home, he kill his own Father, which perhaps is 
ſomething dangerous in this Age, where ſuch boon 
Blades frequent the Road, and ſuch good-naturd 
Ladics have the diſpoſmg of our fate, 2Xt 
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Next, let ery Younger Brother, that ventures 

to ride in another Man's Boots, be very circum- 
ſpe&, leſt he marries his own Mother. 
- Thirdly and/Lafily, This may be a cantion to' 
the fewFools that doatonV irtue,that they trufito a 
rotten Reed'that will be of lictle uſe to 'em, ſince 
all is whirld about by an unavoidable neceflity. 

' "Theſe are much more the conſequence of thisFa- 
ble ofOedips than thoſe won&Frous Truths, he draws 
fram that-of Orhello. Nay, the'moral Sephocles con- 
cludes hisOedipzs with will ſerve as juſtly forOrbello,. 
Vi2.That 6 Mani van be call'd bappy before hisDeath. But 
the whole Fablxof:Qedipas, tho? lo much admir'd,” 
is ſo very ſmgular and improbable,that cis ſcarce pol- 
ſible, it ever.cou'd: have happen'd ;; on the other 
hand.the fataljealoufic of Othe/p,, and theRevenge 
of 7ago,are the natural Conſequences of our upgo- 
vern'd Paſſions; which by a-proſpect of ſuch Tragi- 
cal effe&s oftheir being indulgd,may be the better 
regulated and govern'd by us. . Sothat tho Othello 
ends not ſo formally 'with»a. moral Sentence, as 
Oedipus does; yet it-fets outione: of. - much greater 
Value. If i&be a fault in Shakteſp:ar, that it -end 
not with ſuctia ſentence, Sepbocles is guilty of no 


| lefsin his Ph&iloFetes, which not only concludes 


without any Moral, but is alſo incapable of being 
reduc'd to any, atleaſt of any mament: Whereas 
the Morals of Hamlet, Macbeth, and moſt: of 
Shakeſpear's Plays, prove a leflon of mightier con- 
ſequence than any in Sopbocles, except the Electra, 
viz. that. Uſurpation, tho' it thrive a while, will 
at laſt be puniſh'd, &c. Beſides the worſt, and moſt 
L | uTG- 


gain, and 7roy might have ſtoad long enough, if 
Heroules had not come. from the Gods, to bend 
the ſtubborn Fool, thatrather:choſe.to be miſera- 
ble himfelf ; with lus end ann ma, mmes., mm mets 
ahd: his Complaints of his Foot, fomething like the 
Tumors,Chilblains,Carnoſities, &-c<rakid together by 
Mr. Rymer. And all that can:be learnt from. this 
Play of Sophocles 1s, 1G get $21 334.4 | 
Firſt, That we never ſend Boys-of gur- Er+ 
rand; unleſs we: have) a 'Gond 'at:command to 
makeup the bufineſs he has ſpoil'd 3--if we mean 
our bafineſs ſhall-be thoronghly! dane, and-not'the 
fate of a- Nation facrific'd to aipain in the Foot. 
Secondly, . Not to truſt Strangers'we never ſaw 
before, for a fair: Tale; with onr Safety and Trea- 
ſure, without a Mathematical: Demonſtration of 
their Fidelity and Truft. , 
" Taftly, Thatall Men with fore Feet ſhou'd not 
deſpairof a Cure. . | | 
 ButT havedwelt fo long on the Fable, that I 
have not time enough to diſcuſs the other parts, 
as the Charaters, Thoughts, and Expreſſions, 1o ful- 
ly as I ought ; eſpecially, the Thought and why 4 
12, 
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fon, for *twou'd require a Volumn near” as big 
as Shakeſpear, to ſet them off according to their 
worth; with-all the proofs from Grammar or 
Rhetoric of their Truth and Juſineſs. The Fable is 
look'd upon by Rapin, and after him by our Gleas 
wer of Criticiſms, as the Soul of the Play, andthere- 
fore I may beexcus'd for my prolixity in its de- 
fence, and allow'd a little more time for a full 
Juſtification of the other parts of Shakeſpear, at- 
taqu'd with leſs Reaſon and Juſtice: Mr. Rymer has 
taken above ten Year to digeſt his Accuſations, 
and therefore it can't in reaſon be thought I ſhou'd 
not in half ſo many days be able to perform all 
the work he has cut out ; Nor canl proceed to a 
'particular conſideration of all the Charatters of 
this Play at this time. Deſ/demona T think is the 
moli faulty ; but fince our Antagoniſt will have 7a- 
go, the moſt ntellerable, I ſhall confine my ſelf 
to that, 

What TI have faid in the beginning of my Vin- 
dication of Shakeſpear, muſt here be recolle&ed on 
'Zago's behalf; beiides which, I have ſome other 
conſiderations to offer, which I hope will ligh- 
ten the infupportable load of Contempt, and 
Ridicule caſt on him by our Caviller. 

Firſt, Therefore in our Judgment of 7ago, we 
muſt follow the Rule of Horace, fo much ſtood 
upon by Mr. Rymer. 


Intererit multum 
Cholcus an Afſyrins, Thebus nutritus, an Argis. 


We 
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' We are not only to reſpe& the profeflion of the 


Man in our Judgment of the Charatter, but we 
muſt alſo have an Eye to his Nation; the Country 
he was born in, and the prevailing temper of the 
People, with their National Yices 5 by this Rule 
we ſhall find Fago, an alian; by Nature Seljjb, 
Fealons, Reſeryd, Rrvengeful and Proud, nor.cag 
| ſee any reaſon to ſuppoſe his Military Profeſſion 
ſhouw'd to powerfully influence him to purge away 
all theſe Qualities, and eſtabliſh contrary in their 
room. Nor can I believe the quotation from 
Horace, which our Caviiler produces, can juſtly be 
extended to alldegrees of Soldiers. 


Te runs thus in Horace. 
m—— Honeratum (i forte reponis Achillem 
Impiger, Jracunduas, Inexcrabils, Acer, 
Tura neget ſibi Nata, nibil non arreget arms. 


Tis plain from what goes before, and what fol- 
lows after that. Horace meant not this, at leaſt for a 
general Charadter of all Soldiers, but only as a di- 
rection for the drawing Achilles, or ſuch a Hero; 
tor he's enumerating the Manners, of thoſe public 
Characters, that were generally made uſe of by 
the Romans in their Tragedies, for this follows. 


Sit Medea ferox invittaq; Flebilis Ino, 
Perf:dus Ixion, Jo vaga, triſtis Oreftes, 


And a tewLinesbefore he is giving the Charadters 
of ſeveral Profeflions and Ages, from whence he 
proceeds 
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proceeds to theſe particular Charaers of Achilles; 
'Fno, Medea, &c. drawn from the known Stories 
of them, and this is confirm'd by what he joyns 
to this; 


Siquid inexpertum ſcene committs, &C. 


That is, if you take known Perſons, that have 
for ſo many Ages trod the Stage, this muſt 
be their Charatter ; bur if you bring ſome new 
perſon on it, that was never there before, then 
take carethat your Perſons preſerve thatCharacer 
you give 'em at firſt, &c. : 

I know Rapin gives a Soldier theſe qualities ; 
Fierce, Inſolent, Surly, Inconſtant, which partly are 
the effets of their manner ot Life, but I can't 
conceive theſe to be oppoſite to thoſe other in 
Tago, The CharaFers or Manners, as the fame 
Rapin obſerves, are to be drawn from Experience ; 
and that tells us, that they differ in Soldiers ac- 
cording to their Nature and Diſcipline 3 that alſo 
rells us that the Camp is not free from Deſigns, 
Supplantings, and all the effects of the moſt crimi- 
nal of Paflions, and this indeed is evident from 
the Draught Homer gives us of the Grecian Camp, 
where Love was not judg'd fo contrary to the Cha- 
rater of a General, as Mr. Rymcr wou'd have ic 
thought : Achilles and 4gamemmon having both their 
admir'd Captives. And let Mr. Rymer ſay what he 
pleaſe, I can prove that *twas the Love of Briejes, 
that troubV'd Achilles, and confirm'd his anger, 
as well as the meer aftront of having his prize ta- 
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ken from him, but of that in another place. In 
ſhorc,theTher/ites of Homer differs as much from the 
Soldiers of Mr.Rymers acquaintance,as Fago does ; 
nor is he the only Soldier that cou'd difſemble. S1- 


nn in Virgil, and Neoptolemus in Sophocles, are as 


guilty of it as he. 

But granting that Fago's CharaGer is defective 
fomething in the Manners, Homer and Sophocles 
have been guilty (the firſt much more, the other 
not much leſs) of the ſame: what are the Wounds, 
Scuffles, Paſſions, Adulteries, &c. Ofthe Gods 
and Goddeſſes, obvious to the meaneſt Capacity, 
and beyond all diſpute ? Is not the Charatter of 
Oediprs Colenens of Sophocles, as Rapin remarks,ex- 
treamly un»roportionable to Oedipus Thranns ? 
And tho' Mr. Rymer is fo ſevere, to deny that the 
Character of Fago is that ofa Soldier, becauſe fo 
different from his Military Acquaintance; yet Pm 
confidenthe wou'd take ir extreamly amiſs, If I 
ſhou'd deny him to be a Critic, becauſe fo contra- 
ry t all the Critics that I have met with, play- 
ing the merry Droll, inſtead of giving ferious and 
folid Reaſons for what he advances. 

The other CharadGers of this Play I muſt defer 
till another time, as well as a thorough defence of 
his Thoughts and Expreflion, both which he whol- 
ly denies him 3 and with an extravagantly won- 
derful Affurance publicly tells us; that che Neigh- 
ing of a Horſe has more Humanity, (for that is his 
Wittyciſm ) than the Tragical Flights of Shake- 


ſpear. 
Mr. 
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. Mr. . Rymer's Friend Rapin tells us , that the 
Thoughts are the exprefiion of the Manners, as 
Words are ofThoughts,that is the natural reſult of 
the Manners, which being already clear'd from his 
Accuſations, the vindication of the Thoughts are 
included in them, as well as their Condemnation 
in his Charge againſt the other, for he diſdatns to 
be particular in his proof, Then for the Expreſ- 
ſions of Shakeſpzar, none but Mr. Rymer can find 
fault with %*m. The excellence of expreflien 
conſiſts in this, that it bear a proportion to the 
Things ; that is,that it give us a full Idea of 'em; 
that it be apt, clear, natural, ſplendid, and nume- 
rous, There is ſcarce a ſerious part of Shakeſpear, 
but has all theſe qualities in the Expreflion. 

To omit ſeveral Scenes in Hamlet, particular- 
ly that betwixt him, and his Fathers Ghoſt : Fl 
only inſtance in'two or threeSpeeches,that are,and 
have been on the Stage in our Memory, which 
may give ſome ſample of the Poetry, Thought, 
and.Expreflion of Shakeſpear. The firſt is in the 
Midſummer Nights Dream, ,now acted under. the 
name of the Fairy Queer, AG the Third, Tita- 
91a lpeaks thus, 


Titan : Be kind and courteous to this Gentleman. + 
Hop in bis Walks, and Gambol in his Eyes, 
Feed him with Apricocks and. Dewberrys, 
With purple Grapes, green Figgs and Mulberrys, 
The Hony Baggs ſteal from the Humble Bees ; 
Hnd for Night Tapers crop their waxcn Thighs, 
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And light ther at the fiery Glow-worms Eyes 3 
To have my Love to Bed and to Arie. 

And plack the Wings from painted Butter-flyes, 
To fan the Moon Beams from his ſleeping Eyes. 
Nod to him Elves, and do bim Courteſies. 


is not this extreamly poetical and fine 2 The next 
I ſhall take from the 2d. Scene of Richard the - 
Second, 


York." Ther as 1 {aid the Duke (great Bullingrbook) 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery Steed, . 
Which his aſpiring Rider ſeem'd to know, 

With ſlow but ftately Grace kept on bis courſe 

While all Tongues cry d God fave the Bullingb2ook. 
You wou'd have thought the very Windows ſpoke, 

So many greedy looks of Young and old, | 
Through Caſements darted their deſiring Eyes 

Upon bis Viſage, and that all the Walls 

With painted Imag*ry had ſaid at once, 

Telu preſerve thee, welcome Bullingb2ook. 


Whilſt He, from one ſide to the other turning, 


Bare headed lower, than bu proud Steeds Neck 
Beſpeak them thus ; 1 thank ye Countrymen. 
And thas ffill doing thus he paſs'd along, 


 Dutches. Alaſs! Poor Richard where rides be the 


while ? 
York. As in a Theatre the Eyes of Men, 
After a well grac'd Attor leaves rhe Stage 
Are idly bent on bim that enters nex! 
Thinking his pratthe to be tedious 
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Ewen ſo, or with much more contempt Mens Fyes ; 
Did ſcowt on Richard : No Man ery'd God ſave 
No joyful Tongue gave Him hu welcome home, (him, 
But Duſt was thrown upon hu Sacred Head 

Which with ſuch gentle ſorrow be ſhook off 

H# Face ftill combating with Tears and Smiles, 

(The Badpos of Grief and Patience) 

That had not God (for ſome frong purpoſe) ffeel'd 
The Hearts of Men, they muſt perforte have melted, 
And Barbariſm it felf have pitty'd him. 


Are not here all the Beautys of Thought joyr'd 
with all choſe of exprefhon ? is it pofible any 
thing that has but che leaſt Humanity, ſhou'd be 
dull enough not co reliſh, not to be mov'd, nay 
tranſported with this ? I muſt contefs, it has fir'd 
me, ſo that 1 think our Critic better deſerves the 
Arraignment Tiberius gave the Poet, for ill repre- 
ſenting 4gamemnen, whole Character at beſt, was 
but a Child of Fancy, and therefore ſubje& to 
the Poets Will ; but to Blaſpheme ſuch a viſible 
Excellence, Merics the higheſt contempr, if not 
a greater Puniſhment; 


Shakeſpears Numbers carry ſich anHarmonious 
Majeſty, that what Rapin and ſome other Critics 
fay of Homer, is juſtly hig due; they give a noble 
Beauty to the. meageſt rchings. *Tis trne , the 
Words he fometimes ufes, by their abfoleteneſs 
renders {ſome of his Expreftions a lictle dark, hut 
then we muſt remember the greac alterarion our 
Language has undergone fince Þ;s time z but cx- 

T2 ainiie 
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amine well the ſenſe of his Words, you'l ſeldom 
find him guilty of Bombaſt , (tho laid to his 
charge by Mr. Rymer, ) that is Words and 
Thoughts ill match'd, On the contrary, they 
are generally ſo well ſorted, that they preſent us 
with 1o lively and ſenſible an Image of what they 
import, that it fixes it felf in our Minds, with an 
extream fſatisfaftion ; and the more we view it, 
the more it gains upon us. 

I ſhall hereafter ſtep into the Scenes with Mr, 
Rymer, and alſo examine his Narrations, Delibe- 
rations, Dida&ic and Pathetic Diſcourſes, which 
are all that are made uſe of in Tragedy,in which 
if he ſometimes err, he has yet perform'd well z 
and amidit his faults you ſhall find ſome thoughts 
of 2a great Genius, I ſhall only now obſerve en 
paſſant, in defence of that Scene, betwixt Fago 
and Othello, that we ought not to be impoſed on 
by poſitive aſflertions, or think becauſe Mr. Ry- 
, mer tells us fo, that half words, and ambiguous 
Reflexions, do not naturally work up Jealouſie, 
or that *cis not natural, for Othello to catch at ery 
blown ſurmiſe. "Theſe Aſſertions of our Critic 
ſhew him to be very ignorant of the very na- 
ture of this Paſſion, for as tis reduc'd to the pri- 


micive Deſire by the Moraliſts, fo *cis thus by them 


defin'd, | 
| Fealouſie 15 a fear of looſing a good we very mnch 
value and efteem,ariſmg from the \ealt cauſes 
of Suſpicion, | 
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now *tis evident even from the trifling, and falſe 
ObjeGions of his enemies that Shakeſpear had this 
very notion of this paſfion.'For this reaſon *tis, he 
makes Othello ſwallow the very firſt bait laid by 
Fago for him. Caſſio is found with Deſdemona,and 
on Othello's approach, conſciouſly retires, which 
tho' he did to avoid his Anger not Jealouſie ; yet 
7ago improves the opportunity to his purpoſe, 
with an-——1 like not that ;, ithen to awake the 
Moors Jealouſie by degrees, he takes occaſion 
from Caſſios departure to queſtion him—= did 
Caſſio when you w00'd my Lady know of your 
Love ? Which he purſues with balf-words, and 
ambiguous Reflexions, that plainly imply more 
than they barely expreſs, in which he diſcover'd, 
fear to ſpeak out what he deſir'd . Othello ſhou'd 
know, the natural conſequence of which is the 
touching a jealous Nature , with curioſity in a 
thing, that ſo nearly related to his Happineſs. E'ry 
word rousd ſome fſurmrize 3 and as Ovid ob- 
ſerves, cuniia timemus Amantes, Lovers fear any 
Appearance. But more of this hereafter. In rhe 
in the mean while Fm pretty .confident , e'ry 
Mans own Sence will ſupply my defect of a par- 
ticular defence of the working up of Orhells's paſ 
ſion of Jealouſie. 

And now Sir, 'tis time to turn my Thoughts 
from a defence tf Shake ſpear, to an excuſe of my 
own Tranſgreſlion, in addrefling this Eſſay to 
you without asking your Leave. I'm not for 
asking pardon tor an Offence, before I have 
committed it, and then I am willing if poflible, 
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to extennate it from all its heightning Circum- 
ſtances; .and Sir, I hope I have enough to fay 
for my Self in committing this, 

Firſt, I knew your Nature fo well, that tho' 
no Name, cou'd. have given more Authority to 
my defence of Shake/pear ; yet wou'd you never 
have conſemted 0 the manner I thought my felf 
oblig'd to treat his accuſer in ; for tho? he has 
had no regard to che public: Friendſhip you have 
expreſs for him z yec I know you, have not re- 
ſented che groſneſs of his public abuſe of you, 
with indignation. enough to permit me to deal 
with him in the fame manner ; for What was 
{aid of a great Lord, is fully as true of you, viz. 
that You are 


The beſt natur'd Man, with the worſknatur*d Mnſe, 


for tho'there is nothing ſo ſtrong and fo cutting as 
your Satire ; yet is there nothing fo eaſie and fo 
affable as your Temper and Converſation. Par- 
don me, I will ſpeak what I know of you, and 
let my Enemies make the beſt on't, whoſe Ma- 
lice I value not, if I can but prevail with you. to 
torgive this boldneſs 


THE 
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The I noenious and Honourable 


T heocrine to Theo poop pus ; 
ſhewing Her the faithfulleſt of 


Lovers, and moſt Pious of 


C midren. : 


ih {, your Letters are at laſt arriv'd fafe, tho? 
it happen'd with them, as in a great man 
other things : what ſhou'd a came firit, came lak, 
by which Pm forry to find, that one who is to 
judge of Souls, knows no better how to judge of 
Merit; elſe whatever your requeſt had been, it 
had been granted, I wiſh all that can ferve the 
generous Theopompus, had my ſenſe of his deſerts, 
then ſhou'd the Friend of my dear Poljerchus be 
raisd, as far above thoſe ſelf Intereſted Wretches, 
as his Soul now is, and Gemeroſity was above theirs. 
For moſt of the ſordid World neither know how 
to reward the living, nor how to do juſtice to the 
dead ; but thele are crimes unknown to all that 
were inſpir'd with the Friendſhip fer our dear 
Poliarchas. 
There are few of the Troubles that attend us 
iQ this Life, but when we ſerioufly exarhine their 
I 4 cauſe 
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Cauſe, we ſhall find we our ſelves in one kind or 

other, have in ſome degree contributed to*'em.For 

whocan be of a generous Temper, and not bear a 

part with theAfMlidted? this has(asit it does with all 

thatare good)made you ſenſible of my ſufferings 

which has by an unforeſeen Conſequence brought 

the trouble of many impertinent Letters on your 

ſelf; for tis impoſſible to ſuffer you ever to give 

over that pleaſing Melancholy Subje& you fa in- 

geniouſly entertain me with. The Death of my 

Puliarchus is as laſting in my Memory as I am: 

and as I amthe moſt unfortunate of Women by his 

loſs, fo can a!l other Afiictions be but like drops 

of Water into the abyſs of the Sea: Yet have I 

met lately with an additional Grief, that bears a 

much greater proportion, That dear Mother I 

have been in care for, is now taken from me to 

augment the number of the bleſ{t above 3 my ten- | 

cer Love, and gratefal Duty, was ſuch for my un- - 

equaYd Parent, that had I not known how to | 

live after the Loſs, and AfMidion you ſaw me in, 

I cou'd ſcarce have ſupported this; but That has | 
” made me know that there s a waſt difference be- 

twixt Tears ſhed for thoſe whom Death chooſes, and 

Thoſe who make choice of Death, rather than 

live without what they too much valu'd: This 

vaſt conflux of misfortunes, gives me - a greater q* 

deſire to be afſſur'd what knowledge my departed 

Friends will have of. meat our meeting in their 

bleft abode, for ſince Pve committed the ſacred» 

Memory of Po/tarchaus to your care,(whichwhilſt 

I hve,can never dye.) Iam eternally entertaining 

OY | wy all 
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all, I can get to liſten,iwith my fad Story 3 bug 
Fou can make it from age to age endure; Time 
the certain cure, of all other ills can never leilen 
mine,fo that I often reſolve to ſeek out a ſolitude, 
where if Reaſon cannot overcome my Grief,Grief 
may overcom2 me, and make my wretched days 
ſhorc . as I wiſh 'em, and my unhappy ſtate re- 
QUIres. | 
I am extreamly ſenſible of your generous com- 
paſlion,and muſttell you that when I firſt converſt 
in this kind with the ingenious Theepompus, my 
Eſteem cou'd then begrounded'on no other ſcore, 
but what great value he had for what deſerv'd 
Love and Eſteem from all the World, my beſ# and 
deareſt Pokarchus: But now you have engag'd me 
the way that moſt prevails with Humane Nature, 
by a Real Senſe of my Pain. That is fo gene- 
rous a piece of good Nature, that *tis to be ad- 
mird wherever *tis found 3 and in return, I wou'd 
if I cou'd forbear tormenting you any more with 
my Grief, But Ah! How can I ceaſe my com- 
plaints to one, who fo tenderly apprehends *em, 
and fo excellently applys the Cordial of unequal'd 
Advices. This makes you often troubl'd with my 
Melancholly Lifez for I declare 1 had rather 
read your obliging Expreflions for our dead 
Friend, -than all the fineſt things the greateſt of 
Mankind can ſay on any other Subje&, but not 
to tire you all at once; I ſhall here conclude, 
that I am your Friend, and Seryant. 


Theoctine. 
TO 
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To ACME, before I had ſeen ber. 


| Ought not in Prudence (Madam) to let you 
know the unreaſonable extent of your Charms, 
for fear it deſtroy the Happineſs 1 aim at in your 
Pitty ; Cruelty and Pride being generally the et- 
feRt of ſo Unlimited a Power. Yet, ſince you can- 
not pity, withour knowing the Sufferer, I muſt 
inform you, Divine Maid, that I have increasd 
the number of your Slaves, without ſo' much as 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you for all the Sighs you 
have coſt me. 

Love indeed is an Off*ring that ought tobe laid 


on the ſoft Altars of Beauty ; But, Madam, fure, 


never was by any, but my felf, on that of an Us- 
known Deity. We keep the Bleeding Vittims of our 
Hearts, as long as we can, and only yield 'em up 
to the Irreſifible Force of the preſent Fair One. 

This, Madam, is the common Condition \of 
Lovers; but as my Paſlion has an extraordinary 
 Objet in you, ſo have your Beauties an uncom- 
mon Influence on me: for Charm'd by I know not 
what Divine Witchery,l Sacrifice my poor Heart to 
your very Name, withqut putting you to the ex- 
pence of one killing Look, to oblige me to'c ; Re- 
port has often engag'd the Curioſity, but never till 
now won the Aﬀet:ons. my 
_ The firſt mention of you inſpird me with all 
the tender Thoughts of Love ; and being oblig'd 
to perſonate the Lover in Print, Thad Recourſe to 
the Divine Idea, I had forn'd of yon, Madlam, to 
| qualifie 
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qualifie me for jt; you were the crily Heavenly 
Miſe that T invok'd, which abundantly furniſh'd 
me with all the Tranſporting Raptures of Love. 
But alaſs! Madam, while I too much gave wa 
to Imaginarion, it carry'd me to & View of t 
Joys, none but you can impart, at left too charm- 
ing fair one, ſo much juſtice is! due to the moſt 
uncommon of Lovere,as to permit him the Bleffing 
of your Converſion, 

Ah! Madam, excel the reſt of your Sex in Per- 
fedions of Mind, as much as you do in thoſe of 
Body, and let not Pride and Cruelty level you 
with 'em ; like a lawful Prince maintain the Glo- 
ro of your Empire, by the happineſs of your Vaſ- 
ſals, and be not like a Tyrant, proud of theirDe- 
ſtruction, at leaſt permit the addreſs of the 
greateſt of | 


- 


Slaves, 


Septimuts. 


CO rn 


fo ACME, after T bad feen her. 


\ \ F Hat-ever Doubts you were plead to make 
of my paflion before] faw you, Madam, 
becauſe fo uncommon ; yet fince I have now ſeen 
you, I hope you can nolonger ſu{pe& the Reality 
of my love, for ſure you muſt know *tisimpoſlible 
to behold chat Face with an unwounded _ 
"I was 
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"Twas not at leaſt poflible for me (who came 
preingagd with ſtrong deſires) to fee you, with- 
out the extremity of Love. | 

. I figh'd and languiſh'd for you before, without 
the pleaſure of fealting my greedy Eyes with the 
delicious banquet of your Looks. How often did 
I envy thoſe your Eyes made ſlaves, whilſt I fell 
| avigim to your very Name, without a ſight of 
that Heav'n I dyd for? ' How often have 1I faid, 


How bleſt, how more then happy muft he Prove 
Who from her looks drinks in full draughts of Love, 
Fer after Pain he meets with preſent Foys ; 

With a too ewuy'd Fate, diſſolves and Dyes, 

Jn the vaſt Beatific Viſion of her Eyes. 


theſe were my thoughts then Madam, and Ima- 
gination fell ſhort of Reality; for 4 woud not for 
a thouſand greater torments, than the valt in- 
creaſe of my paſſion has brought me, have been 
without that too too fleeting pleaſure of ſeeing you 
laſt Sunday. ?Tis true, that was not ſufficient 
to calm all my Griefs and Sighs. An empty 
view of Heaven, was not the, utmoſt bounds of 
my Longing: and Loys took it only as an earneſt 
of greater Satisfaction, and now makes uſe of it, 

but to aggravate my ſuff*rings, which nothing 
bur your Pitty can leflen. 

I wou'd not Madam, put you to too great an 
expence of Pitty at once, | only defire your 
leave to adore you, and a-reviving look now 
and then' to ſupport my languiſhing Soul. b_ 
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IT muſt confeſs your welcome Pitty ſhou'd extend 
ſo far,as to admit the humbleſt and moſt loving 
of your Slaves ſometimes to your Converſation; 
I wiſh too—but ſhou'd I trouble you with all my 
Wiſhes, it. wou'd be endleſs, and thought perhaps 
preſumptuous, for they are extravagant, and have 
no limits but in you, ſoaring as my Love, and 
Boundleſs as your Charms: 

And cannot a Wreath thus toſs'd, thus diſtra&- 
ed with ſuch hopeleſs Wiſhes, merit your Com- 
paſſion ? Can nothing but Death attone for m 
loving you ? And oh too charming Acme ! I wiſh 
T were but as ſure of your Pity. as I am of being 
the moſt miſerable of Men whilſt I live, and ſoon 
a Ghoſt without it. | 

Give me leave Madam, to hope you will not 
always deny it me——miſtake me not. This 
hope is not built on an over-weening Confidence 
in my own Merits, (yet if Love be ſo I have the 
greateſt) but on thatnoble Idea,. I form of your 
Mind from the Beauty of your Body for fure Na- 
ture cannot be ſo propoſterous in the moſt Solems 
of her Works,as to leave ſuch outward perfection 
unfmniſh'd within, And pitty Madam, is the-grea- 
teſt and moſt conſummate attribute of the No- 
bleſt Mind, as Beauty is of the Body. 

Nay, Beauty is of no uſe nor Advantage with- 
out Pitty, and the cruelleſt of your Sex muſt at 
laſt have recourſe to it, after they have fooliſhly 
{acrific'd many of the precious hours of flying, 
and irrecoverable Youth to a barbarous and un- 
accountable Cuſtom 3 if they refolve not, till 
more fooliſhly to fling away the greateſt, and 

| molt 
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moſt yaluable of Heav'ns Bleflings Beauty, an 
Youth without making uſe of 'em. 

The Miſers of Money have more Reaſon", 
than thoſe of Beauty: for the former have the 
ſtore they ſpare ſtill by them, co gratifie their 
Ambition or Pleaſure of viewing it z but the lat- 
ter deny themſelves the enjoyment of that Trea- 
Fure, that has no other uſe, and which they can't 
preſerve with all their care ; and'cis the heighth 
| of folly to ſpars that, which tho' we uſe not, flys 

- ſwiftly fromus without any Advantage,and which 
can never be recover. | 

Be not therefore, my adorable Acme, fo impro- 
wvidently Provident, of the fleeting Store, as 0 
complement a ſenſeleis and cuſtomary Barbarity, 
at the expence of your Tufice and Reaſon 3 they 
both demand your Pitty and your Love. For 
Retaliation is the Law of Juſtice, Love for Love, 
and Heart tor Heart, as well as Eye ſor Eye, and 
Hand for Hand. ' And Reaſon wou'd periwade 
you to lay your coming Years out in Pleaſure, 
and none fo innocent, fo laſting, and ſo vaſt as 
Love. 

Lowe's the moſt generous Paſſion of the Mid. 

The ſafeſt Refuge Innocence can find. 

Tis founded in Nature, the World and all Man- 
Kind owe their beings to't. 

*Tis true Madam, I am not form'd with all that 
nice proportion,and that curious ſhape, that Fops 
are fo proud of, and Women fo much covet 3 
but yet my Mind (nor is it a boaſt to fay fo) ex- 
cells them. I dreſs not liks a Bean, nor do I 

move 
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move by Art, butthen, too charming Acme, I do 
not love by art as he does. My Form, my: Mien, 
and my Loveare of a Piece,plain and ſincere, and 
only inform'd by Nature. 

If all this meric not your Love, it muſt your 
Pitty and Friendſhip, and on any Terms I wou'd 
be admitted to thenumber of your Slaves. 

| Septimius 


Am 


To the Proud Acme. 


6 He ſending back my three laſt Letters, Ma- 
dam, makes me ſuppoſe you can take no 
great Pleaſure in detaining the former, and that I 
nowdo youa very grateful Office in ſending for 
'em. And Madam,you can't doubt but that it muſt 
be a wond'rous SatisfaRion to one ſo infinitely ena- 
mour'd, as Iam, to pleaſe you at any Rate. If you 
ſend 'em not, I ſhall conclude, that how-ever un- 
acceptable the Offerer was, the Sacrifice was wel- 
come 3 but if you return *em, I ſhall have the 
mighty comfort amidſt my Sighs,to kifs fomething 
that has touchd thoſe Handr, that are not us'd to 
beſtow any Favours on Men in my Circumſtances, 
Well, Madam,ſince you are fo cruel cis well I've 
ſome other Balm in ſtore for my woundedHeart; 
tor Women to me like Scorpions,have always been 
their own Cure. If their Eyes have piercd my 
Heart, their Vamity, Folly or Pride, has generally re- 
ſtor'd itto perfect Healrh, And Iam fenfible that I 
ſhall never be entirely undone or loft in LOVC, ill 


I meet with one as free from affected Comneſs, as 
irom 
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from ajetted Lavguiſhments, and ſuch pretty arti- 
ficial Tweets, deſigning Glances.betwixt Iwi- 
tation and Denyal, as are no ſmall Auxiliarys 
in Acmes Conqueits. The oniy Bond, Madam, 
that tyes my poor Heart for ever, to the Oar of 
Love, is an HÞmocent, Free, and Obliging IKinD- 
neſs, Senſe, and an Agreeable Converſation 
and tumor, with an Exemption from Defe&s 
of Conkitution, and Body, that ſhall be name- 
leſs, for Reaſons beſt known to my ſelf. And 
"ill I meet with fuch an one; my Heart, I thank 
my Stars, has ſo much the command of it ſelf, as 
to admit as much, or as little of Love as it plea- 
ſes ; elſe Madam, in what a 11i/erable pickle ſhou'd 
I now have been d*e think ? = Sig hing, Mourning, 
and DOpytng, to no purpoſe? beſides, curſing, 
- Fate, Stars, Planets, and all that (as Mr, Bays 
fays) for a damn'd Ingrate? | 

But ſince '*tis now over no more of that, thou 
wondrous fair one, leſt you ſhou'd think me yet 
. your Power : but as my Paſſion for Acme, had a 
plaguy odd Beginning: fo ſhall it here have full as 
O41 an ending, — For the Duce (or any thing, 
but your Eyes) take me, if I am not at this very 
individual Moment within ken of the wery place, 
whence 1 ſet out in my Voyage of Love 3 in which 
ſince you'l not permit meto be your Fellow Tra- 
veller. I wiſh you «n bon Voyage, Adieu, 

| Ma Belle Dame, 
Adieu, 
Septimius, 


THE 
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To the Ingenions URANTIA.. 
LETTER] 


Was extreamly uneafie, Madam, to be on 
ſuch unequal Terms with -you, whilſt you 
know where to dire to me, tho. I don't to 
'you'z and I confeſs; I thought, it as great a 
Grievance as Vizor Masks,. by which Women 
have the unreaſonable Advantage of walking 
inviſibly, when Men are forc'd e&'ry where to go 
bare-fac?d; Yet as thoſe would be more tolerable, 
if-none but the Ugly and Indifterent wore?em, 
ſo ſhould I with the greater Eaſe diſpenſe 
with my Ignorazce of a DireQion to you, had 
you either none, or elſe -leſs- Wit than your 
Letters prove you have : For ?tis that Diyine 
Charm that makes me deſire to {ſettle a Corre- 
ſpondence with Uranie. - Nor is this Deſire op- 
polite to your Reſolution 'of remaining unknown : 
For there ſhall, upon Honour, be no further Inqui- 
ry made after you than you ſhall allow ; tho 
 G—perſiſts in his Opinion, that you ſacrihce 
your Wit and Senſe to the Reputation. of that 
trifling Sex you are not of; this not only the 
Wit of your farmer, but-the polite Accuracy- 
of all your Letters perſuade him, fince you are 
not only free from the falſe Speling of moſt 
Women, but. are ſo entirely exempt. from falſe 
K _ Engliſh 
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Engliſh and Grammar,- that you diſcover a bet- 
ter Acquaintance with Lilly, than to've paſsd 
no. further, than that Caution you quote from 
his Accidens ; beſides fome Beauties in the meer 
- Writing down your Thoughts, which few Men 
PraRtiſe or Know. 

-I am of the, ſathe Opinion of yor, | Madam, I 
declared in my former ; and (becauſe I would 
fain have you a Woman, believe you firmly to 
'be ſo : And though G— be ſo poſitive, that the 
Diffidence you pretend of your ſelf, is nothing 
but a cunning Subterfuge from the ſureſt Evi- 
dence of your Px, Fo our Converſation, yet am 
I (taking you ſtill a very Woman) both 
pleagd and diſſatisfy'd with it; for tho' Iam 
pleas'd, becauſe it ſeems the Child of Modeſty 
and Diſcretion, which ſeldom join with Wir, . 
eſpecially in a Woman; Yet am 1 diſſatisfy*d 
with it,- ſince I find *cwould deprive you of what 
it qualifies you for ; Converſation, I mean, with 
Mankind, fince that, not only ſecures you from 
the Fate which the Imprudent of your Sex, 
bave for want of it, incurr; but alſo becauſe 
It renders you more deſirable to Men of Senſe. 

But Madam, were we ſuch formidable Crea- 
' tures as you ſeem to make us, that you cow'd not 
_ Converſe with us but you muſt be Ruin'd, 'yet 
is There no Danger from me, who have none of 
thoſe engaging Accompliſhments, that are the 
wondrous and bewitching Engines of your Sex's 
Deſtruttion z as Wit, Shape, Dreſſing, Dan- 
cing, and Singing ;- with the reſt of the gay 

* Train 


CHEE 
Train that take with the Fair : For I aſlure 
you. Pm Ugly enough, and Dreſs ill enough 
to be a Wit, and yet am Dull erlough to be 
Handſame, and a Beau. 1 can neither Sing nor 
Dance, and am yet very Impertinent; for though 
] talk little, yer even that..is nothing to the pur- 
poſe. So that, Madam, from ſuch a Man,. the 


moſt diſtruſtfull Lady need fear no Stratagem on 


her Aﬀections, ſince they are generally taken by 
the Eye or, Ear ; and if neither of them be.won, * 
the Fort of your Keart is ſecure, and Impreg-= 
nable. 

;. But rey this wholly to' your ſelf, all I 
ſhall beg, is a {ettPd Correſpondence with. you, 


- Whether you be a real or counterfeit Woman z 


and ſhall therefore conclude with acknowledging 
my .Error in not taking more Notice of your 
Welſh Friend:;. thongh it may well be Pardoned, 

if the Wir of the- Indicter difarmed all my ſaty- 
ric Rage, and .made me rather ſacrifice a juſt 
Indignation to her Praiſe, than forſake ſo plea- 
ſing a Theme, for ſo fruitleſs a Labor, as chaſtiling, 
thoſe inhoſpitable  Brieains, who wou 7d no more 
now have underſtood or imprav'd the wholſom 
Satyre to Practice, than they did their Duty, 
when they made the Ingenious Vrama their Ene-. 
my z whom to retain my Friend, ſhall be the . 
Endeavour of, | 


| Madan, £ | | 
Tour bumble Servant Yo 
\ Viridomar.' 
K 2 LE T- 
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. 0 I 
ERT:T ER: 
| | April the 2d. 93. 
Aving at laſt recovered your Letter, Madam, 
4 I ſend this Anſwer to prevent your Trou- 


ble. of Tranſcribing another Copy. Firſt there- 
fore, Madam, I muſt tell you, Pm infinitely 


. Proud that you do me the Honor to fix your 


Correſpondence with me; nor wou'd I for the 
World have the Happineſs of this entercourſe of 
Letters broke off on any Account, much leſs on 
one {o trivial as you mention : For there's not a 
Line you ſend, -but I eſteem it more than the 
Whole Revenue of the Poſt-Office» Though I 
muſt confeſs I could wiſh ' (and that with all 
my Heart) that you were not leaying the Town, 
becauſe I find by this Letter, that there is no 
Danger of your Heart, if I ſhou'd be admitted 


''fo yqur Converſation: For I aſſure you, Ma- 


dam, I am far from a Phenix; though I may 
perhaps, have ſome Pretence to thoſe your dar- 
ting Qualities : And FI hope che Arabition I ſhall 
always avow to be the Friend of Urania,” will 
excuſe the Vanity of being more Particular. 

*-4 hate Ingratitude where ever ?tis, and can't 


; therefore think them Hero's, who eſpouſe the 


Quarrel of the. ingratefull}, let their Perſonal 
Bravery or Courage be never ſo great. Then, 
Madam, for Diflimulation, I can ſay this, that 
Pm far from loving it, and only practiſe ir ſome- 

times * 
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times on Compulſion, as a neceſlary Evil; and 
to ſay Truth, the evident Neceſlity of it,' has 
made it loſe the. Infamy of a Vice, with 'al- 
molt. all, and gain'd it the Reputation of a 
Vertue, with the Politick and Wiſe: Nor can in- 
deed any Man be free from it, unleſs he deſign 
to purchaſe the Name of. a Mad-man, and 


| frighten all he knows from his Company. Con- 


{ider it a little, Madam, and Pm conkdent yowll 
allow a little Diſſicoulation neceſlary to the De- 
corum of good Breeding ; for you can't think -it 
proper. to tell this ſuperannuated -Matrony' that 
all the Paint on her Face will-not hide the tel- 


- tale Marks of Qld, Age; or that pretty pratling 


Virgin in all the gay Bloom of her Youth, that 
ſhe's a Fool,and that ſhe ſhould befilent if ſhe ha?n't 
a mind to ſacrifice ail the Trophies of her Eyes, 
ro the Impertinence of her. Tongue : Or that 
Beau of Sixty. 'that all his Charms are borrow- 
ed from his. Dreſs and Garniture; or that 
he's more the Creature of his Yallet,than of God © 
Almighty, f{ince the Valler, -has ſo; extravagantly 
Transformed him -irom what God: made him, 
And {ſo on, tothe reft of the: Follies and Vices. 
of Mankind: This wou'd be :to-make one's Kit 
more unacceptablethan- aj Ifemero Aort in_the. 
midſt of . Joy and--Plezſure,' But: to proceed, . 
Madam, Pm free from Hypocrifie : Nor can.1 
think any one' an Hypocrite -but an Athieſt'; nor : 
any one an Athieſt -but.a Fool. As for the Two; 
next Endowments. you require}, - viz. a (Great: 
Soul, 'and a 'truc Noblenefſs :of Mindy the Pra-' 

\ OE SN Qice 
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ftice and different Opinions of the World, have 
rendred the Terms ſo ambiguous,” that the Des 
finitions of Philoſophy are of imall-Uſe : I muſt 
therefore defire- yon to explain in your- next, | 
what you mcan by them, that ſo I may find how 
far I can pretend to %m; for Þd fain be qua- 
lined for the inconiparable Urania's Friend. 
Generolity (if I miſtake not your Senſe of the 
Word) has been my Yice and Puniſhment. © In 
ſhort, Madam, if by Good Humour. you mean' 
Good. Nature, I'can put in ſome Claim to't ; but 
if by*t you underſtand a brisk Jeſt- and jovial 
Air, much Talk and more Lavgh ;z Faith, Ma- 
dam, I'muſt own Pm not fond of making any 
Pretence tot. + -* | 

Thvs much-for the Qualities both Negative 
and: Affirmative you require in a Friend : Then 

' as for the Follies and Vices you Abominate, 1 
thank my Stars : I'm not very guilty of 'em, and 
think AﬀeCtation equally crieniea] in Gayety, as 
well as Gravity. 

: And now, Madam, ſince yon have deſcrib'd 
the Phenix that muft win your Heart, give me 
Leave to preſent you with a rough Sketch of her 

. (that's almoſt as- -rare) that muſt make an ab- 
. ſolute” Conqueſt "sf: mine, (for- as for tranſieht 
Amorets, one indifferently qualified may do.) 
She muſt be moderately ' Fair but no Beauty ; 
(and that*s the reaſon I hinted at in my laſt, thar 
I* was ſorry you told me you were no Beauty) or 
at leaſt, if poſſible, only ſo in. my Eye: She muſt 
beneicher Proud, nor — 3. 5 Witty as Ura 
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nia, yet as free from Opiniature and Obſtinacy 
as [| think'her. I mean not by Wit, thoſe noiſfie 
| Repartces of the Cocquets of the Town, which ' 
you with juſtice Condemn, but a ſenſible Ap- 
prehenſion of things, which Pm confident, you 
can't mean, when you term Wit a Scandal. In 
. fine, Madam, ſhe muſt be Eaſic and Free in her 
Converſation, very Grateful], very Generous, 
and very Loving in her Nature: And when 1 
find one ſo qualihed, Pm entirely her Slave. 
. But whilſt 1 porſue my Thonghts, I find my 
Letter grow too long, which is one Fault of a-- 
whining Lover, who being much your Averfion, 
Pi] here conclude with an humble Requeſt that 
I may have Leave to hope I ſhall one Day beſo 
Happy, as to bz admitted to your Couverſation: | 
For. that, Madam, I muſt' own is the greateſt 
Ambition of 
© Your bumble Servant 


-_- 


Viridomar. 


LETTER IL. 


Our Raillery, Madam, on my Loſs of your 

Letter, is as Juſt, as Witty : ; and I confeſs. 

with a great deal of Confufjon, I can make no- 

Apology for*t, unleſs an Aſſurance that, Ill never 

traſt your Letters in my Pocket again, at leaſt. 
with any other Papers. 

K 4 1 


word in its Vindication ; But above all, I ſhall 


ſ&ibe an Ahgel, not a Woman: The glorious. 
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I think my ſelf extreamly Happy that I can 
ſe Uraria in any thing ;z, and truly, Madam, 
twas the real Value I have for you, that made 
me-alter the Medinm cf our Correſpondence, 
becauſe my Brother: had the Aſſurance not only 
to refleft upoa the Direftion you ſent me, .but 
alſo to ſhew.your Letter to more than I deſir*d 
ſhou'd have that Pleaſure without your Permiſ- 
ſion. This Dealing with his Brethren of — might 
be Pardonable, becauſe they have ſome Depen- 
dance on him ; but the Reſpect that's due to 
your - Merit,” and the Juſtice that's due to me, 
might have curb*d his Curioſity within the 
Bounds: of Good Magners. 

I hope, Madam, yow'll forgive me this Diſca- 
very and Heat, for your 'Letter has made me 
an irreconcileable Enemy to Difſimulation, who 
before was never any Friend to. it. You have 
Madam, new Molded me to your own Deſire ; 
and that Vice appears now ſo very Ugly and Un- 
manly, .that I'm extreamly aſham?d 1 ever faid a 


think 'it a crying Sin, to diſlemble with the Di- 
vine Vrama,- and for that reaſon, Madam, | 
muſt tel] you, that my Converſativn with bota 
Sexes, has given me ſome reaſon to think Pm {. }. 
pretty well acquainted with the general Inclina- 
trons: of Mankind ; this, when 1 Tread your ac- 
count of -your ſelf, makes you ſeem ro me'to de- 


Irhage you! give me” of Urania, by the' Vertues 
ſhe toats on,” ard the Vices ſhe abhors, is ſo ex- 
: rreamly 
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treamly.uncommon, that-it looks like the divine 
Dravght of ſome Inſpired Poets Fancy, when he 
informs us,by a, great Example of his own Crea- 
ting, what we ſhou'd be, and not like a Reality. 
And your Proſe has the effect of his Numbers, 
conveying InſtruQion in its moſt grateſul Ve 
cle Pleaſure, and fo fixes the noble Idea in my 
Sovl, and makes me.in love with: your Mind, be- 
fore-I ſee your Perſon : And you ſhall never per- 
ſwade me, that Converſing with you, can ever 
leſſen my Eſteem - tor you: For tho the Wri- 
tings of ſome of the moſt Ingenious aftord a more 
agreeable Entertainment, than their Company, 
yet we may loſe a great deal of their Excellency 
by not taking. their Thoughts rightz which 
made Martial tell Fidentin:t:, that by ill repeating 
his Verſes, he made %em his own: Beſides, Mad- 
am, there are a thouſand Graces in the deliv 
that abundantly improve the Senſe, a fair 
Lady ſpeaks, which muſt encreaſe her Eſteem, 
and which we loſe when Abſent. And, Divine. 
Urana, \ince your Heart is fecure in very good 
hands already, I can ſee ne. reaſon, ( forgive my 
Freedom ) - vzhy you ſhou'd deny this Favour; : . 
lince I leave to your ſelf the management of the 
Interview, and give you my Word, that you-ſhall 
have the entire government of my Diſcourſe and 


' AQtions. | 


But, Madarn, tho | bo 3 more ea-neſt- long- 
ing to Converſe -with Uraxia, - than Slaves for- 
Liberty, the ſick for Health, the poor for Rich- 
es, and the Ambitious for Honoyrs ; yet Divine, 

| unknown, 
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unknown, och a reſpect I have, ſuch a profound 
Veneration for yon, that I would Sacrifice even 
this Content ( which perhaps is not of leſs value 
than even Life it felf ) to your leaſt Inconveni- 
cy, if I was ſure it con'd not be obtain'd with- 
out prezudice to Urania. - | alys #* 

I have a great deal to ſay about the Greatneſs 
and: Nobleneſs 'of Mind you deicribe, but that 
wou'd be too long for a Letter that has already 
exceeded its juſt Bounds; and 1 hope, I may have 
the liberty to deliver my Seatiments by word of 
Mouth; only T muſt ſay that reaſon, not Opini- 
on, general or particular, ought to decide ſo 
weighty a Point, - But upon the whole, Madam, 
by the Vices yon lay down as its Oppoſites I may 
preſume to make ſome ſmall pretention to it. 

I wow'd fain know what more than good Na- 
ture goes. to the compoſing good Humour, fince 
Urania ſays there is more; I take not good Na- 
ture in that general ſence you{hint gt, but 'for a 
freedom from Malice, Envy, Moroſeneſs, C&c. 
bur if any part of Gaity be required, Pm at a 
loſs, for Pm naturally of « Melancholy diſpc- 
ſition, and dull heavy Converſation, as1 former- 
ly told you; and perhaps: this want of an Airy 


Temper, with a4ittle fooliſh Modeſty I've al- . 
ways been troubled with, is that, that has made. 


me ſtill ſo Unſucceſsful with the Fair, that none 
cou'd ever.be in Love with me, whilſt others 


with as few Brains, more Vanity, and if poſſi- 


ble, leſs agreeable Perſons have prevaiPd. Waller 
iays, Women ſtoop to the Forward and = 
S506 which 
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which are no ingredients in my C haraCter, at 

leaſt in Love, and my Converſe with your Sex. 

So that, Mzdam, I hope yowll ſcruple no more 

to give me leave to walt on you, and as I prove, 

j. admit me into your Eſteem, art leaſt as far as - 

cold -Friendſhip will. allow ; or dikxard me for 

'ever, a greater Curſe than which cannot fall on | 
the Head of, | 4 


" Madam, 


Tour Humble Servant, 


F . and (if you'll give me leave to ſay fo) 
| Trae F riend, | 


Viridomar. 
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LETTER IV. 
5 May 5: $3. 


(Oe to Town laſt night, and having per- 
4 uſed yours, I think your Anger, Madam, 
againſt the Bookſeller,yery juſt,fince tis indeed 'q. 
Scandal to any Name in the opinion of the moſt 

. Senſible part of the Town, wo be in theſe Merens 
ries ; and the Zeal 1 was told you had for %m, 
Ny ba made 


oy 
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made me read your firſt Letters -with ſome Pre” 


. Judice, till ſpight of all that diſadvantage, your 


Wit and Addreſs raiſed my Admiretion, which 


| with each Letter encteaſing, begot this importu- 


nate deſire, yon reſiſt with ſo cauſeleſs and ſevere 


an Obſtinacy. Cau/eleſs, Madam, becauſe my O- 


Pinion of a grant of a Requeſt, purſued with that 
ardour and importunity, wou'd be pure as your 
Stile, and juſt as your Thoughts ; for Pm none of 


thoſe cenſorious formal Hypocrites, that can re- 


ceive the Favour, and yet condemn the Benefadt- 


- or that beſtowed it. Severe to Extravagance to 


make the very Deſire its own Obſtacle, after our 


. moſt reaſonable Parts have brought us acquaint- 


ed. Sure, Divine Uraria, you'll grant, that.our 


Cotreſpondence is in reaſon a more honourable 


Introduftion to Friendſhip, than a Viſit or 
two with a Friend ; yet after this laſt, the moſt 
ſcrupulous Ledy will permit one to wait on 
her. | 
You muſt therefore, Madam, Pardon' me, if 
What, you have urg?d, do not reconcile me to 
your Denial ; nor have you by any means as 
ood Reaſons for this; as againſt Dilimulation ; 
or there you oppoYgd the common Practice ge- 
nerally Erroneous,. but here vindicate its falſeſt 
NOR 
The Body of good Humour [ have, but want 
the Spirit and Life, Facetiouſneſs, which per- 
haps your Conyerſation may inſpire, as Dull as 1 
am, | | 


Your 
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Your Letters Madam, can never be too long, 
for as you find I 'can never write a ſhort Letter 
to you, fo 1 deſire none frem you but Tong ones, 
ſince their -peruſal is, if not the only, yet the 
greateſt. Pleaſure of, - 


Madam, | 
Your Humble Servant, | 
and Admiring Friend, 
Viridomar, 


LETTER V. 


Sure your ſelf, admired Urania, that this 
generous Compliance of yours with my re- 
peated Importunities to ſee you, ſhall, never 
cauſe any opinion but what is -the natural Reſult 
of your Condut in it; that is, that you are a 
Lady of Senſe and Honour ; and I only think 
you have us'd too much Caution in this tedious 


delay: You have' ſacrificed abundantly too much 
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time to'Formality and Cuſtom, for, *tis thoſe 
two, that make'the Ladies more hard of acceſs 
than Men, My firſt Letter had, been ſufficient 
to haye gain*d me admiſſion to any an, nay, to - 
ws himfelf; and where our Eſteem for a 

Lady 
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Lady is-of the fame nature, viz. 2 Love of her 
Mind, bonnded with a juſt Friendſhip, all delays 


are but "needleſs Cautions. I only.urge this, 
Madam, to ſhew you how far Pm from-enter- 


taining any i} thoughts of the dear Favour .you -* Þ 


beſtowed on me in your Laſt ; and Im abun- 
dantly aſlurcd, that the fatisfaCtian of your Con- 
verſation will anſwer my Expectation; for what- 
ever ya may think' of dull Lerreſtrial Conver- 
fation { true in reference to what my Alloy will 
give it) *tis my.opinion it, cannot be daſh'd-with 
much of:Earthly Dulneſs where Urama is to - 
ive it Life and Spirit. 

You have reaſon I muſt confeſs to be ſome- 
thing cautious in making a new Friencſhip with 
one you know not, fince you have been Derei- 
ved ; ſo much deceived in one you thought you 
might#ſo well depend on as A/a*ubal, whoſe 
Name was well ſuited to his Nature, and if of _ 
| bis own choice, certainly his Panick Faith made 
him ſo fond of a Carthaginian Name. But ſufce 
Experience cant ſecure you in a Friend, I fanſie 
Madam, *twould not be Impolitick to try what 
| Chance will do; throw . your ſelf entirely on 
that, and be abſolutely my Friend without any 
more Caution. Mr. Dryaen ſays, 


Theres a neceſſity in Fate 
Why fill the brave bold Man 1s Fortunate, 


The Cautious ſifr- things with a too nice and 
jealous Eye: to be cafily Happy, whereas, if We 
2 wil 
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will really be ſo, we muſt a little contribute to 


the cheating our ſelves into an opinion of it ; for 
Happineſs is-- nothing but . Opinion ; and tho 


. this ſometimes end too ſoon, yet it makes ſome 


amends, by the Pleaſure it gave us whilſt we en- 
tertain'd the dear Amuſement; whereas, the Caw- 
tious are always in pain to. avoid Pain, which 
is like dying for fear of Death. Let not there- 
fore the perfidious Ingratitude of the faithleſs 
Carthagiman influence your Judgment of FYirido- 


mar, who is not only an irreconcileable Enemy 


to Ingratitude and Infincerity, but a hater of all 
Common Wealths, becauſe they have always 
ſignaliz?d their Ingratitude, and: indeed 'lie un- 
der a neceſſity of always being ſo: 'So that the 
thing you dillike ig,me, 0ught to be your great- 
eſt ſatisfaCftion and aſſurance of my Fidelity and 
Honour, in chuſing rather to Suger, than Tri- 
umph; for I have a Soul ambitious as any Man 
but, Uraria 'cis a. brave Ambition governs me 3 
I wou'd be Great and Juſt, but rather Juſt than 
Great, I wouw'd be Great, to. have it 1a. my 
power to.do Good, to deſtroy thoſe Villains 
that Influence the Beſt of Princes, and make 
them aft contrary to their Natures ; for 'T cou'd 
ſhew a Path Princes might tread - to Power, 
Wealth and Honour, conſiſtent with the Love, 
the Intereſt, and the Glory of their Countries : 
But cou'd I make my Country the Envy of 


# Exrope and Miſtreſs of both the Lndies, and of a 
Hſffing Unity at Home, I wou'd not part with 


my Faith, my Honour, nor my Sincertty to eftett 
+7" ok 
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it. Let not A/drubal therefore be the Rule of 
your Judgment of Yiridomar,but aſſure your ſelf 
wou?*d notyield to youin Faith and Sincerity: And 
as you will atone for all the faults I have expe- 
rienced in your ex, ſo Pl} aft with ſuch an emu- 
lation of your Vertues, that 1'l] force you to 
confeſs I differ from moſt Men. Oh!-I wou'd 
Die before Pd make my Friend and BenefaQor 
my Tool, my Step to paſs -the dirty Plaſhes of 
my Fortune, and then Regard her no more, as 
Aſdrubal has done: No, let me be Juſt and 
Poor, rather than thrive by Villfiny. A Wo- 
man qualified like Uraria, ought to be-valued 
above the World.,and ſhall by Yiridomar, if ſhe ad- 
mits his Friendſhip. EN lo 
I tell you my whole Soul, Uraria, you fee-it 
naked as Heaver, and void of ali Diſguiſe ; I'm 
weary of this Villainous World, and the endleſs 
as well as bootleſs Impertinencies of the Conver- 
ſations of my own: Sex, a wretched Circle they 
movein, of Prophaneneſs, Nonſenſe and Hurry ; 
I have had too large a ſhare in this fooliſh Prize, 
theſe deſtruftive Baubles of the Town, that Men 
like Fools, bedeck themſelves withal; proud of 
their very Infamy: 1 Long, I Sigh for a dear Re- 
fuge from them all,and nothing like the Converſe 
of Urania, whoſe Senſe, as well as Sex, affords a 


' more reaſonable and calmer Joy; the ſenſe of it 


tranſports my Mind with ſuch a ſtrange Impetu- 
oſity to eftabtiſh a Friendſhip with you, that V'm #. 
extreamly pneaſie till I ſee you, and ſhall expect 


-Friday with the moſt-impatient deſire, when ac- 


cording 
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cording to your appointment, -Pl] certainly- waig 
on you, and with this ſend you the thanks of ths 
molt grateful Mind, for this Generous Conde- 
ſcention to the Importunity of, '1 


Madam, | 
Your faithful and ſincere 
Friend and Humble Servant, © 
_, : Viridomar, 
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An Eſſay at a Vindication of Love 
in Tragedies, againſt Rapin and 
Mr. Rymer: ; 
Directed to | 
Mc. DENNTES. 


T HE ſhort yet juſt Account you give in youg 
Prefatory Epiſtle to the /mpartial Cre , 
of the Reafons that hindred the Greciars from 
bringing the tender Scenes of Love on the Stage 
in their Tragedies, makes me wiſh you had prop- 
ceeded to a full Vindication of the 'Prattice of 
our Poets in that particular; and: indeed this 
Letter is defign?d to provoke you to-fuck an Un- 
dertaking, which .wou'd effeftuaHy ſtop the 
Clamours of ſome Cynical Critics, that wo; any 

L ow 
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allow any- thoughts of Love agreeable to the 
Majeſty of Tragedy. | 

The chief Arguments indeed which theſe Gen- 
tlemen bring, are-from the PraCtice of the An- 
cients, ( the canſe of which, you have given in 
the above quoted Epiſtle ) whoſe Authority 
they are of opinion ſhou'd out-weigh Reaſon. 
But ſince the Jpſe dixie has been ſo long laid aſide 
in Philoſophy, as an enemy to our Enquiries in- 
to Nature, Ican ſee no reaſon why it ſhou*d be 
of ſo much greater force in Poetry ; ſince *tis 
perhaps almoſt as prejudicial to our imitation of 
Nature in This, as to our diſcoyery of it in the 
Other. As far as the Ancients and the Rules 
Ariſtotle draws from them, agree with the Chaz 
ratter you givetheſe,of being nothing but good ſenſe 
and Nature reduc'd to Method, | ſhall cloſe with 
them; but when they either deviate from this, or 
reach not up to what may be done,I muſt think it 
but juſt to withdraw my ſelf from the ſubjeftion 
of the Stagyrite, who has had a Reign long e- 
nough o'er the Minds of Mankind, and an Em- 
pire that far exceeded the Extent .and Contimu- 

ance of his Royal Pupil Mexanaer. | 
But to deal fairly with our Opponents, I ſhall 
firſt propoſe all- their Obje&tions againſt this 
' Opinion I Defend, as I find them in Rapin, and 
his -Copier, Mr. Rymer ; and then: examine how 
. far they are from being fortified by Reaſon, as 
| their Admirers boaſt. I ſhall begin with Rapiz ; 
and that he may be ſure to have Juſtice, I ſhall 
Quote him'as his Friend has Tranſlated him. Re- 
fe, 20, p. 110, Modern 
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. Modern Tragedy turns on other Principles : the 
Genius of our ( the French) Nation is not Stron 
enough to ſuſtain an Aftion on the Theatre, by movin 
only Terror and Pity. Theſe are Machines that 
will not play as they ought, but by great Thoughts 
and noble 9-2) of which we are not indeed al- 
tagether ſo capable as the Greeks. Perhaps our Nation 
which i naturally Gallant,has been oblig'd tothe neceſſs 
ty of our Charatter, to frame for our ſelves a new Sy- 
ſtem of Tragedy,to /utt with our humor. The Greeks, 
who were Popular Eſtates, and who bated Monarchy, 
took delight in their Spettacles, to ſee Kings Hum- 
bled, and bigh Fortunes caſt down, becauſe their Ex- 
altation griev?d them. The Engliſh, our Neigh- 
bours, love Blood in their Sports, by the quality of | 
their Temperament. Theſe are Inſularies ſep.rated 
from the reſt of Men; we are more Humane. Gal- 
lantry moreover agrees with our Manners ; and our 
Poets believd that they cow'd not ſucceed on the 
Theatre, but by ſweet and tender Sentiments ; tn 
which perhaps they had ſome Reaſon: For in effect 
the Paſſions repreſented become Deform'd anc 
Inſipid, unleſs they are founded on Sentiiments 
conformable to thoſe of the SpeCtator. ?Tis this 
obliges our Poets. to fland up ſo ſtrongly 
for the Privilege of Gallantry on the Thea- 
tre, and to bend all their Subjefts to Love and Ten- 
derneſs; the rather to pleaſe the Women, who have 
made themſelves Fudges of theſe Divertiſements, and 
nſurped the Right to paſs Sentence, And ſome beſides 


' have ſuffer'd themſelves to be prepoſſeſ#d, and led by 


the Spaniards, who make all their Cavaliers Amo- 
E 2 FOUC, 
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rous, ?Tis by them that Tragedy began to degenerate ; 
and we by little and little accuſtora'd to fee Heroes on 
the. Theatre ſnitten with another Love than that of 
Glory ; and that by degrees, all the Great Mgr of 
Antiquity have loſt their Charatters in our Hands, 
y ; Bhewiſe perhaps by this Gallantry that our Age 
mor'd deviſe « Calour ro. excuſe the feebleneſs of our 
Wit, not being able always to ſuſtain the ſame AZti-' 
ons by the greatneſs of Words and Thoughts. 
However it be, ( for 1 am not, hardy enough to 
declarg my ſelf againſt the Public ) *tis to degrade 
T; ragedy from that Aajeſty, which is proper to 
it, fo mingle it in Love, which is of a CharaQer 
always light, and little ſuitable to that Gravity 
of which Tragedy makes Profeſſion. * Hence it 
proceeds,that theſeTragedies mixt with Gallantries, 
never make ſuch "admirable Impreſſions on the Spirit, 
as did thoſe of Sophacles = Euripides ; for all 
the Bowels were mov'd by the great Objetts of Terror 
and Pity, which They . propos'd. ? [is likewiſe for 
this that the Repytation of our Modern Tragedies fo 
ſoon Decays, and yields but ſmall Delight at two 
Years end; whereas the Greek pleaſe yet to thoſe 
that bave a good Taſte, after two Thouſand Years ; 
beceuſe what is not grave and ſerions on the Theatre, 
tho it give Delight at preſent, after a ſhort time grows 
Diſt aſteful and Unpleaſant ; and becauſe what 1s not 
proper for great Thoughts and great Figyres in Tra- 
gedy, cannot ſupport it [clf. The Ancients who per- 
ceiv?d this, aid not Interweave their Gallantry and 
Love, ſave in Comedy. * For Love is of a Cha- 
ratter that always degenerates from that Heroic Air 


of 
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of which Tragedy muſt never Pay. it ſelf. Aid 
nothing to me ſhews ſo mean and ſenſeleſs, as for one 
to amuſe himſelf. with whining about. frivolous Kind- 
neſſes, when he may be agitirable by great and noble 
Thoughts, and ſublime Expreſſions. * Bug I dare 
not preſume ſo far on my own Capacity and Credit, 
to oppoſe my ſelf of- my own Head, againſt a Vſage 
ſo EſtabliſWd : T1 muſt be content modeſtly to propoſe 

Doubts, and that may ſerve to exerciſe the Wits, 
in an Age that only wants Matter.”' : But to etd this 
Refieftion with a touch of Chiriſtianiſm, 7 am per- 
ſwaded, that the Innocence of the Theatre might be 
better preſer?d,; according to the Idea of the ancient 
Tragedy ; becauſe the New is btcome too Effemi- 
nate, by the Softneſs.of later Ages ; and the Prince 
de Conti, who ſignaliz?d bis Zeal againſt the Mo- 
dern Tragedy, by bis Freatiſe on that Subjeft,wowd 
without doubt, have. allow the Ancient, becauſe 
that has nothing that may ſeem Dangerous. 

Then for Mr, Rymer, mm his jovial way of 
Criticiſm, he condemns Love: on the Stage in 
theſe Words, brought in indeed: by Head and 
Shoulders. | 

After all, it is to be obſerv?d how much that Wild- 
Gooſe Chaſe of Romance run; ftill in ther Heads, ſore 
Scenes of Love. wuſt ery where be ſhuffled in; tho 
never ſo Unſeaſonable. | 

The Grecians were for Love. and Muſic, as mad 
as any Monſieur of them all, yet their Mafic kept 
within Borwnads, attempted no Metamorphoſis t0' tur 
&c Dramma to a» Opera: Nor did their Love 
come Whining on the Stage to Effetninate the Ma- 
L 3 jelty 
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jeſty of Tragedy. Jt was not any Love for Briſeis, 
that made Achilles ſo Wroth, it was the Aﬀront 
in taking his Booty from him, in the Face of the 
Confederate Army. . This his Stomach could not 
Direſ. ) | "FT 


Nec gravem 
Pelcidz Stomachum cedere nefcii, Hor. 


Theſe are the Pillars and Supports of the Gen- 
tlemen of this Opinion ; ſo that 1 hope, if I can 
but obviate theſe ObjeCtions they bring, I have 
gained the End propogd to my ſelf in the Juſti- 
fication of the Practice of the beſt of our Poets, 
in preſenting us with the tendereſt Scenes of 
Love in Tragedies. *Tis true, the Charge of 
both theſe Critics, is direQed againſt the French 
Poets, but in the excluding Love, as derogatory 
to the Majeſty of Tragedy, it reaches our Poets, 
who do the ſame. I have Quoted Rap at large, 
becauſe one part of the Refleftion ſeems to an- 
ſwer the other to'my Hand ; for the ground of 
his Accuſation is the deviating from the Praftice 
_ of the Ancients; for which he gives ſo good 
Reaſons, that ?rwould have been a madneſs not 
fo have forn?vd a new Syſtem, ſince the Genius, 
the Charatter, Humour and Manners of the Peo- 
ple, required as much. He ſays, that, 1» effett 
the Paſſions repreſented become deform'd marks 7 4. 
unleſs they are founded on Sentiments conformable to 
thoſe of the Speftator. But before I proceed þ 
any particular Reply, I ſhall draw the Objecti- 

ons 
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ons both contain, into ſhort and poſitive Heads, 
to make their Confutation the more Evident. 

The whole Charge therefore, may be reduc\d 
'to theſe three Heads, the 1. Motives the Mo- 
derns (particularly the French) had to Intro- 
duce Love into Tragedy. 2. The Objections 
againſt it: And, 3. The EffeCts of it. Firſt, 
As to the Motives, Rapin tells. us, they were 
the Neceſſity of the Charatter, Manners, and 
Temperament of the People, (which, without 
doubt, was the Poets Duty to,regard.) Next, to 
gratify the Women-Judges, (which is the Poet's 
Duty: as a Man, -both in Regard of his Profit 
and Sex, eſpecially when the Intereſt and Pow- 
er of the Women ſtrike in with the Character, 
Manners, and Temperament of the People.) 
Laſtly, To excuſe the Feebleneſs of their own 
Wit. Theſe are the Motives Ropin ſums up of 
this Innovation on the Stage; which, as I have 
before obſerved, are a ſufficient Juſtification of 
it, even according to himſelf: But for the laſt, 
'tis only a moroſe Caprice of his own Fancy, 
for certainly there is as much Wit required to 


- the Juſt, and artificial Management of the Paſſion 


of Lovez as thoſe of Fear and Terror, and 
thoſe other Species of Paſſions that are ſubſer- 
vient to the moving of them, 

I ſhall therefore paſs to the Objeions, which 
are four in Number, the Firſt and Chief (in 
ſome Mens yon is, That it deviates from 
the Praftice of the Ancients; who, as the In- 


yentors of Tragedy, challenge our Imitation. 
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* is they muſt be our Model, and as we make 
more or leſs Approaches to that in the Fabrics 
of our Plays, we are in a greater or leſſer De- 
.gree of Perfeftion. I grant indeed, that the 
. Ancients were the Inventors of Tragedy ;z nay, 
-and of Comedy too; 'tis their due Glory. * Nor 
will I pretend to rob *em of it. I will alſo grant, 
that there is. ſome Regard to be had to their 
Performances, as to their Model ; but then I 
deny that by the Rules of Reaſon, we are oblig?d 
to a ſervile Obſeryation of their Precepts, or 
Praftice, withour'all Addition, or Improvement. 
Had the.traftice of -the Firſt Inventors bten of 
fuch Irwiolable Authority, Theſpis had brought 
Tragedy to its Perfeftion, and one Afor, and 
a deal of Chorus (more ridiculous than an en- 
fire Opera): had: been the z0n plus ultra of the 
tage. 'Bot-if it were lawful for eA/chylus, Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles and others, to improve upon 
the Model Thefpis had left them, why ſhould 
ther Poets, great. as thoſe in Genius, be depri- 
ved of the ſame Liberty, provided it be for 
the Advancement of the Profit, and Glory of 
Tragedy? Upon this Condition I do ſuppoſe, 
none will deny the Moderns this Liberty to for 
ſake the Steps of the Greeks. But that our Alte- 
ratzons are for the better, will. appear from the 
After-proofs, as well as frqam what 1 ſhall here 
fay:on this Particular. | 

. Firſt, Then *tis evident from what you, Sir, 
have urged .in the Impartial (Critic, Thasy the 
leaving off the Chorus is for the better, wy” it 
"th rees 
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frees it from an unnatural Part, which took up 
ſo large a Share of the ancient 7rageaies; and 
in that, delivers it-from the abſurdeſt Improba- 
bilities in Nature, which are as deſtruCtive to 


the End of Tragedy as any thing that can be 


introduced. Next, it has enlarged the Bottom 
on -which the ancient Tragedy ſtood, and by 
Conſequence extended its Uſe and Advantage 
further. It has made it a more perfe&t Image 
of Humane Life, in taking in that which has ſo 
great a Share in it, LOVE; which whether it 
be derogatory to the ſuppoſed Majeſty of Trage- 
dy, I ſhall next examine; if not, my Aſlertion 
is evident. 

This indeed is the next ObjeCtion of our Ad- 
verſaries, who tell us, That the Lightneſs of 
Love degrades the Majeſty and Gravity of 
Tragedy, diverting it from Great, and Noble 
de. and Sublime Expreſſions, to whi- 
ning about frivolous Kindneſſes, This 1 confeſs is 
the heavieſt Charge in Reality, if true, and there- 
fore I ſhall take the greateſt ' Pains to remove it.z 
for if Love be not guilty of this, ?cis evidently 
an Improvement, and therefore to be continued 
in that Poſſeſſion of the Stage, it has gain'd with 
ſo: univerſal an Approbation. 

All the Argaments I ſhall bring to prove that 
it is not derogatory to the Majeſty of Tragedy 
ſhall be drawn from — the Conſideration of their 
Beloved Ancients; the very Meaning of the Word 
Majeſty ; and the Nature of the Paſſion of Love, 
ard its Place in Regard to the others. | 

Firſt, 
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Firſt, ?Tis evident from the very Conceſſions 
of Kapin, the Agreement of all Critics, and 
the very Nature of the Thing, That Tragedy is 
not of greater Majeſty, and Dignity, than an 
Epic Poem. In his Fourth General Refleftion, 
he tells -us, That from Homer”s Epic Poems, 
Sophocles and Euripides took the Hanghty 
Air of the Theatre, and Idea's of Tragedy 
and begins the ſecond Particular Refleion thus : 
The Epic Poem 1s that which is the Greateſt, and 
70oſ# Noble in Poeſie. To prove which he ſpends 
all that Refleftion, and the magnifying of it 
takes up the Third and Fourth, and at the End 
of the Tenth particular Refletion he tells us, 
That All ought to be Majeſtic in an Heroic Po- 
em. This alſo ſeems to be confeſPd by Mr. 
Ryner, when he, ſpeaking of Love's effeminating 
the Majeſty of Tragedy, Inſtances an Heroic 
Poem, wiz. the Iliads of Homer , foreſeeing 


Ry, perhaps that that might be objefted againſt his 


Aſſertion, which is ſtill in full force notwith- 
ſtanding his ſaying, That *twas not the Zove'of 
Achilles for Briſeis, that made him ſo wroth, bus the 
Indignity received in the Face of the Confederate 
Army. But beſides this Conceſſion of our Op- 
poſers (which is indeed Argument good enough 
ad Hominem) the very Nature of the thing 
proves the'ſame. Heros and Kings are the Sub- 
jets of both, and the principal CharaCter of 
an Epic Poem, conſiſts in the Narration (as Ra- 
piz truly obſerves) in which it is only oppoſed to 
' Tragedy, which conſiſts altogether in —_ 
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The Majeſty of an Epic Poem being thus de- 
monſtrated equal, if not ſuperiour to that of 
Tragedy. If I can prove by .the Prafttice of 
Homer and Virgil (the greateſt of Heroic Poets) 
that they eſteem*d not Love derogatory to-the 
Majeſty of their Poems, *is Proof- ſufficient that 
it cannot degrade the Majeſty of Tragedy, which 
is.not greater than the other. 

ButThis is evident from the 1hads of Homer, 
and the e/£neids of Kirgil. Homer in his Iliads makes 
Achilles and Agamemnon in Love, one with his 
Captive Briſeis, the other with Chryſeis > For 
Agamemnon tells Achilles and' the Council of the 
Grecians, that he preferrs Chryſeis to Clytenme- 
ſtra the Wife of his Youth; and that ſhe is 

not inferiour to her in any of her Qualities 


| or Beauties. He offen calls ker Beautiful Chryſeis, 


and always ſpeaks very feelingly when he men- 
tions her. And Achilles his Anger had not roſe 
to that Degree, but that he was depriv*d of his 
Roſie-Cheek'd Briſeis. Horace was of my Op: 
nion, in his Second Epiſtle Book 1. 


Hunc Amor, ira quidem urit utrumg; 
»Which you very juſtly Engliſh thus, 
Whoſe injur”d Lovgg in both ſtrange Pury breeds, 


” _ 


For the Riſe of Apamemnon's Paſſion is evident- 
ly from his Love to Chryſeis, as he plainly con- 


Was 
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was not only exaggerated, but confirm'd by the 
{ame Loſs of her he Lovd. QOvid'in his Amours, 
&. 2. is of the ſame Mind. 


Theſſalus arcille facie Briſeidos arſit : 
Serva Myceneo Phabus amata duci, 


And in other Places he has to the ſame pur- 
poſe. Belides in the Third Book of the 1/:- 
ads, when Heitor. proclaims the Challenge of 
Paris, to fight Adenelanus in fingle Combat, the 
Condition 1s, that the Victor ſhpu'd poſſeſs He- 
lene for his Wife, If this be not below the /1a- 
feſty of an Epic Poem, certainly the Nobler 
-, Scenes of Love cannot be below that of Trageay. 
Bat the Caſe is yet plainer in Fire, for the 
Fourth Book of his e/£neds, is wholly on the 
Intrigue of eAneas and Dido, where that Divine 
-Poct has giventhe fineſt Draught of that Paſſion 
that Antiquity can boaſt of, But if this Crimi- 
nal Paſſion of Diao and «Areas, do not degrade 
the Majeſty of an Epic Poem, can the ſame, or 
leſs Criminal, be below that of Tragedy? | his 
Book is not arraign'd by our Criticks for any 
DefeCt in this, and by others allow'd as noble a 
Picce as any of that Poet, ſo that Love is not 
ſuch an Enemy to Noble.. Thoughts, but that 
tis conſiſtent with them ; nor to the Majeſty of 
Expreſſion, as this Fourth Book of Yirgil evin- 
ces. Beſides, we find in the Alceftes of Enripides, 
an Attempt of Zove, and ſomething of it in the 
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Ajax of Sophocles;, nay, *tis the Foundation and 
F able of the Phaadra of Euripides. 

Thus we ſee the Enemy beatfrom one of their 
beloved Holds," the Authority and Pradtice of the 
Ancients. I ſhall now therefore, -proceed to the 
very Meaning of the Word: Majefty; by which 
we ſha!l be able to diſcover how far it will con- 
tribute to the Confirmation of our Poſition,  *: 

To let alone 'the Grammatical Etymology of 
the Word , ' and take it in its Poetical Sence, 
where *tis Metaphorically us*d, it means ſoine” 
thing that is Great and Pompois. And Horace 
in the fourth Satyre of his 'Firſt Book, nieans' 
this Majeſty we talk of, when he ſays, | 


Primum ego illorum ddderia quithes efſe Poetas 
Excerpam Numero-: Neque. enim concludere ver ſus 
Dixeris efſe ſatis; noq, ſiquis ſeribat uti nos 
Sermoni propriora, : putes hane «ſe Poctam 
Ingenium cui ſir, cui mens divinior, atq; os : 
Magna ſonaturum, des nominis " hujus honorem. 


- So that Majeſty, Is hothi elſe but an Ble- 
vation of Thought, and Expreſſion above the Come 
mon and Piles Diſcourſe. By this Explanation 
of it, © becomes intelligible, and we ſhalt ſee, 
that the Critics' won'd only amuſe us - with 
Words. Now-if they can proveby Reaſon, that 
the Thoughts and Expreſſions of Love in ' its 
ſeveral Effets and Emotions, cannot be ex- 
atted above the Vulgar, and Common Diſcourſe, 
then is Love of too low a Charatter for _ 

Yo 
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dy. Buit if Love be not incapable of this Ele- 
vation, then is our Point gain'd in this, Parti- 
evlar too, which will be evincd from the next 
Proof, drawn from the Nature of the Paſſion of 
Lovey and its Place in regard to the others. 

- A Paſſion is more or leſs Majefic , (and by 
Conſequence, more or Jeſs fit for Tragedy) 
in regard either of the Rank or Degrees of the 
Paſſions,of the Sentiments it inſpires; the EffeCts it 
cauſes, the Actions that depend upon it;or in fine, 
the Influence it has on the Life of Mankind. - - 
. If the Firſt, *tis evident that Love has much 
the Preheminence above Terror and Pity. Des 
Cartes reduces all the Paſſions to Six principal 
Heads, Admiration, Love, Deſire, (or rather 
Concupiſcence,. Foy and Grief.) Dr. Moor reduces 
them to Three Heads only, Admiration, Love 
and Hate. The firſt of which being plac'd in the 
Brain, and being but the Step to the other, he 
with the School-men reduces them yet to Two, 
the . Concupiſcible 'and the Traſcible; which Des 
Cartes terms in other Words, properly Love 
and Hate. So that we ſee Love on all Hands, 
appears to be a Primitive Paſſion, 'out of ſeveral 

Degrees of which, and its Oppolite , are the 
"reſt compounded and deriv'd. Fear or Terror 
is deriv*d from Deſire, Deſire from Love, Com 
miſeration is derived from Grief , Grief from 
Hate ;, and is compounded of Love and Grief. - 
So that if we reſpect the Degrees of the Paſ- 
ſions, Love is the more Excellent, as being a 
Primitive Paſſion, but' Fear and Pity, only F =p 

? 
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der-Species and Derivatives from it : Sb that 
in Natnre; Love is more Noble than thoſe. 
Let us therefore proceed to the Sentiments ## 
inſpires, &c. By Sentiments I mean the Thoughts 
thay a Lover derives from the Paſſion he's poſ- 
ſeſYd with. But theſe are ſo different, that 
we muſt run through the ſeveral Conditions of 
Lovers to make any Judgment of ?em : For thoſe 
Thoughts that proceed from Anger, Fear, Fea- 
louſie, Hope, Deſpair 3 nay, and Hare, with the 
reſt of the Paſſions, are to be look®t for in a 
Lover, according to his ſeveral Circumſtances. 
But take him in bis moſt eaſie and tranquil Sta- 
tion, when tendreſt Deſires are fann'd with ſure 
Succeſs, his Thoughts are more or leſs eteyated, 
according to the State and Degree of the Per- 
ſon that's affefted. * Thoſe of a Shepherd might 
be too low, thoſe of a Beau too Gay and Light, 
but thoſe of a Hero muſt retain ſomething of 
his Character, and muſt be Noble as the Obje& 
that inſpires, or the Perſon that receives the In- 
ſpiration. The Two Firſt indeed may be below 
the Dignity of Tragedy, but the latter can no 
more derogate from that, than from the Cha- 
racter of the Perſon. But ſuppoſing the moſt 
tender and the ſofteſt Scenes of a Hero's Love 
are not Majeſtic enough for Tragedy '; yet 
muſt they be Granted as lofty as thoſe of his 
Griefs ; and in the latter, Horace will have the 
deſcending from the haughty Air and Maje- 
ſty of Tragedy, not only allowable, but abſo- 
lutely necellary : De Arte Poerrca : 

Er 
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Et Tragicus plerumg; dolet ſermone pedeſtri 

Telephus & Peleus, cum pauper & exul uterg 

Projicit ampullas, & ſeſquipedalia werba, 

51 carat cor ſpettantis reticiſe querela, &c. 

There is a time therefore when the Hero not 
only may, but ovght-to quit his Grandeur, in 
Horace's Judgment ; and that is when he's in Di- 
ſtreſs and in Exile. And why is it leſs lawfull 
to depart from this Majeſty (that is, ſuppoſing 
Love requires it) on the Account of the tendreft 
Hours of Love ? This is more natural in my poor 
Opinion, than in the Caſe juſtified by Horace. 
For to Love, is natural to all Great Souls, and 
I think, as Noble and Eſſential to their Chara- 
Cer, as any that make it up: But it may be 
doubted whether a Hero, that is, a Man of 
Invincible Courage , can ſuffer all his noble 
and towring Thoughts, all his Elation of Xind,, 
to be ſo depreſs'd by Adverſity, as to ſubmit to 
ſordid and mean Grief and Sorrow : This may 
be the Reaſon why ſome Critics have reflected 
on the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophacles, as too low 
and mean for the Dignity of a Zero furniſl'd 
with Reſolution, Courage and Virtue in his 0- 
ther Play of him. ?Tis true, tis the general 
Frailty of Mankind to be dejefted in Misfor- 
tunes; but Tragedy, as our Critics contend, 
ſhou'd be ſomething better than the Life, ſome- 
thing more Philoſoyhical, affording a Draught 
of what Man ſhou'd be ; Now. ?tis certain that 
Philoſophy will not allow Fortune "any Influ- 
ence on the Thoughts and Mind,-at leaft ſo far 
as to make ?em degenerate. Thus 
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| Thus we ſee if Love were what our Adver- 
ſaries wowd have ir, yet is it as reaſonable to 
be allow?d, as what their Maſters hold neceſſary 
in Tragedy. But this is a Conceffion I am by 
no means oblig?d to make; for I am not of 
Opinion that there is any Neceſſity that the 
moſt tender Scenes of Loye, ſhou'd be void of 
that Elevation of Thought and Expreſſion, that 
conſtitutes Majeſty. or that they ſhou*d be de- 
liverd in_that Sermone ped:ftri, Horace judges ſo 


. requiſite to the Expreſſion of Grief. This is 


evident from Y#gil's Fourth Book, and the 
All for Love of Mr. Dryden : Both which abound 
with noble Thoughts and Language. | 304] 

But the tender Scenes are the leaſt Advantages 
Love brings to Tragedy. There are a great 
many beautifull Occations offer'd to the Poet by 
it 3 from the Effet of it; the other Paſſions 
concerned init, of Deſcriptions ; &c. as we may 
find in all the beſt of our Plays, particularly in 
that admirable Piece of the beſt of Pocts, which 
I mentioned but now, viz. Al for Love, Tis 
the Love of Anthonyand Cleopatra, that furniſhes 
the Occaſion of all the admirable Scenes of that 
Play: The ſame is to be ſaid of the' Fourth 
Book of Yirgis eAntids. 

To conclude this Point, it muſt be granted that 
Love in its Nature, muſt inſpire Noble and more 
Avguſt Thoughts or Sentiments, than Grief or 
Terror. For the Soul is more dilated, and exerts 
its nobleft Faculties more in Love, than in Sor- 
row or Fear 5 which TE the _—_ 


. 
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its Operations.. Love puſhes a Generous Mind 
on. to Great ACtions, to render. it ſelf more a- 
greeable and taking to the Object of his Deſires 
than others. - Whereas Grief and. Fear are Op- 
poſites to all that's. Great and Noble. All the 
Steps. to Love are Great, and niuch a-kin to 
that Glory Rapin will have the only Object of an 
Hero's Paſſion ; for Admiration - is the firſt Illu- 
ſtricus. Step by -which a Man mounts to Love: 
And to roxuire Acaperption, a Man mult perform 
ſomething extraordinary : For 'tis not the Beay- 


ty or Manly Fabrick of the Body, that are ſup- 
pos d capable alone of making that Impreſſion 
on ar-Heroine, ( for ſuch muſt the Miſtreſs of a 
Hero.be,) 'tis his Acts that render him Admira- 
ble and Charming in her Eye. . And indeed, 


common Experience will convince us, that a Per- 
ſon-.of Quality that: has Signaliz?d himſelf by 
ary Noble Deeds, ſhall gain the Fair much eaſier 
than.'a,Son- of the Earth unknown ta Fame, and 
yet; not born to Reputation, Love therefore, 
being-the Spur .to. Noble Attions, cannot but 
inſpire Noble Thoughts or Sentiments, and No- 
ble Thoughts being agreeable to. the Majelty of 
Tragedy, Love in reſpect :of the- Sentiments. 1t 
inſpires 5 caunot -derogate from , that Majelty ; 
which is. the -Sgeond;;Proof 1 propeg'd in; De- 
fence.of the Noblenels of this. Paſſion., From 
whence:1 ſhajl. paſs £9..the Third; and, Fourthy 
which ;baye an immediate Dependance on thele,; 
and. are, pretty, well..cleared, by, what. I baye. 
Repduc'd roward the latter end of this Second 
Particular, 5 In 
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In the next Place, Love is either oppoſite, or 
agreeable to: the- Majeſty of: Tragedy , by.:#s 
Effet, or Attions" that depend upon iz, ' If. the 
'Nobleſt Actions, and the moſt Tragical Events 
. be-agreeable -to-the Majeſty: of: Tragedy, the 
Effefts of Love are. Witneſs the Performances 
-of the Hero's in ſome of the beſt of our Modern 
Plays; and the Cataſtrophe's of 'many that de- 
end on the EffeAts- of Love, as;that of the in- 
imitable, and ſo'often mention?d" Al for Love,&tc. 
Befides, *tis already prov'd, that Love proyokes 
to Noble Aftions, in the foregoing Paragraph 3 
and Noble Actions. are properly-dignify*d for 
Tragedy ; therefore the Aftions that depend ion 
Love, are not derogatory 'to the Majeſty of 
Tragedy. Nor do the other Effetts of it afford 
a leſs Noble Subject for the-Poet, the mairly 
Paſſions that depend on them, the-Jealouſies, the 
Revenge, the Anger, - the 'Conteſts of Defire, 
of Hope and- Deſpair, ' &c.'' give: nnexpreſſiblle 
Beauty to any Poem : There is nothing ſ6fine 
and moving , -as the curious toucking of the 
Paſſions, for thoſe are the Engines that are- to 
work. the Effet of Tragedy, in producing Ter- 
ror and Compaſſion, - The Diſtrattions and [Diſ- 
aſters of thoſe who are Sacrific'd\by Love, are 
of a-more general” concern -than-thoſe that are 
made miferableby Ambition,” or other Villainies. 
And this brings usto the Laſt Teſtithat isto-try 
whether Love beſuch an 'Enemy'to. the Majeſty 
of Tragedy, viz. The Influence'it. has on the Lift of 
Mankind, And here 1 believe Rapin places = 
M 2 chie 
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chief Diſtioion. betwixt Majeſty, and the Light- 
. neſs of Love. . For he ſuppoſes the Influence Love 
has on Mankind, .is of that light Nature, that 
- it can produce nothing, but ſofr whining about 
 trifling Kindneſles z whereas Ambition, which is 
-a\:Love. of Glory, furniſhes the Poet with Inci- 
dents as; well as Thoughts, that are- Noble' and 
-Surprizing z which, with the Auguſtneſs of ex- 
. preſſion, compoſe. what he underſtands by Ma- 
ay. But 'tis evident from what has been ſaid, 
-ahd Experience, that there are as many Noble 
Actions, as many extraordinary Events, and as 
-many ſurprizitg Thoughts, the Effefts of Love 
of Woman, . as of the Love of Glory, both which 
are/the Ingredients that Yirg#! and Homer, and 
"the other Great Poets of Antiquity compos'd 
their Herg's of. Achilles had his Brs/eis, his 
Polixena, &c. Pyrrhus his Hermione, Hercules 
his Omphale, Megars, Deianire, &c. Ajax his 
Tetmeſſa, Telamon his Heſioneg,; Heftor his An- 
. dromache, eAneas his Creuſa, Dido and Lavinia. 
And:none of the Hero's Race wounded the God- 
: deſs of Love but Diomedes, So Heroical a Paſſion 
is the Love of Woman, that I mnſt think it as 
Majeſtical, as that of Ambition and Glory. The 
Love of Paris gave Homer the Ground of his 
-Poem, - viz. the Trojan War, founded ' on the 
Rape of Helena, by her Trojan Admirer ; which 
ſhews that the Influence it has on Mankind, 1s 
.very great, when it was ſo powerfull to prevail 
with the Trojans to keep Helena for the Love 


Paris bore her, at the Expence of their Powe 
and 
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and Safety. And 'Dr. Burnet in his Anſwer v0 [ 
Varillas, obſerves very truely againſt that Hilts- 
rian, that Intereſt or Ambition, are not the only 
Motives of the Attions of Mankind; there-is much 
to be attributed” to the Paſſions, and of 'thety; 
none more Violent and Sovereign, than this:of 
Love. Tragedy therefore wou'd. not be 'a per- 
fett Image of Humane Life, if it left ſo conſidera- 
ble a Share of it untouch*d, as Love Commands 
or Influences. OT FLUE! 04 
_ - Having thus prov'd (as I think at leaſt Ythat 
Love does not degrade the Majeſty of Tragedy, 
and that' it therefore ought | not ;-: for - that; 
to be diſcarded by our Tragic Poets, - I ſhall 
now” prove by the very end aged deſign: of- this 
Poem, that *tis" neceſſary to; be preſerv'd - by: 
them'; and by: conſequence, that-the Poſleſſion 
of the Stage the 'Moderns have given: it, is 'an 
Improvement of Tragedy and not a Deroga- 
tion. The end of Tragedy is, as Rapin more than 
once aſſures us, the ' reftifying the Paſſions by the | 
. Paſſions themſelves, in calming,” by their Emotion, 
the Troubles they wow d: extite in the Heart." From 
hence ?tis evident, that unlefs Love be taken in, 
the moſt predominant and violent of Paſſions, 
Tragedy cannot perfeC its Cure, fince it muſt 
leave the moſt conſiderable Diſtemper (for ſo 
are all the Paſhons that are not regulated by 
Reaſon) without any Remedy. But in his 17th. 
particular Refleftion, where he mentions the 
end of Tragedy, he ſeems to contradidt him- 
ff, when he firſt ſays, Pride and 'Haraneſs of. 
M 3 Hearts 
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Heart, were the-moſt important Faults (not 
moſt important-to-be curd if-not-genera]), by.fq 
phthlic/a Cure) tobe regulated, and yer a lutle 
after- he tells: us; that Man-is-naturally timorous 
and compaſſionate : Now ; he; that is naturally 
compaſſionate , can never be aceus'd of Hard- 
neſs; of Hears, with any: Shew:,6of Reaſon and 
Juſtice. - But ſomething muſt, be ſaid to rednce 
the end of 'Jragedy to. their Notions; whereas 
"tis indeed the regulating all the moſt important 
Paſſions and : Vieesi of Mankind, which eontri- 
bute to the,Diſt ance of his Peace and Hap- 
pines ,. and rut his ;Progreſs- in Vertye. 
Noy :it muſt:be granted that Love , ,as-yell 
38;; other Paſſions, when it--has paſt the; Boun- 
ies" of 'Repſon ,, becomes. deſtructive to.cur 
ppineG -an&:Yertue, and} eught- therefore 25 
mych to be-Purg'd ;as Fear: ior Pity, - In ſhorts 
if- the chief Aim :of Tragedy” be.the moving of 
Fertor. and Compaſſion; "tis evident; Love is. ex- 
tremely  candacive to that; end, and therefore . - 
not:4ll made'uſe-vf-by our - Poets: + UE 
( The next ObjeRion that is' made againſt Love, 
inour Tragedy, is, that it 'diſcoyers a Weak- 
neſs-of Gems. For Raepin tells: us that it;;diſ- 
covers a Weakneſs of Genids not to be able.$9 
ſuſtain ' an A@ton- on 'the Theatres - with mg»: 
ving | Terror and: Pity only: - But he here! ſup»: 
paſes:that Love does not cantribute to. the: ams! 
end; as T have made evident-already. (He muſt: 
berextremely:ovt of Humor with'the Modern, 
li he- won heyer make this 'an; Objeftion as 
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gainſt thejr, Strength of Genius, which js, an 
Argument. of their Judgment: ; . for. they evj- 
gently ſaw by. the Perfarmances- of the Grect- 
415; that. Terror. and Pity, cold not be moy'd 
always .by, the, barren Repetitign- of the, fan 

; Method to. it : And it. were, to be wiſt'd.r af 
Sophocles and Euripides ha been ſenſible of, this, 
they, woyd, then never. haye faild. in keeping 
up the Dignity and Majeſty af he Theatre; as 
wry; have in fome of hoſe few Plays we have 
of theirs. . For we find a great Sterility in. 

gf thoſe Seyen Plays. of Sopborkes as to the Delign 
and End of Tragedy, as well as Noble Thoughts. 
What Terror or... Pity can Zhilottetes moye,.ar 
where are the, Great and- Noble Thoughts. to - 
ſupport it ? *Where is the Majeſty of, Ocdipys 
Coloneus, which Kapin himſelf grants to be low and 


Grate: " Norcan I diſcover the mighty. Pity 
bead 


and Terror. that can be mow by the bring 

a Madman qn.the Stage, and a company of 
Sheep about bim. .Pm ſure *twou'd.make an Apdi- 
ence here Jaugn. , Nay, 1 muſt declare (nor am 
I troubPd. at what Uſe the Critics will make of 
it).I think his Maſter-piece out-done by Mr. 
. Dryden in, his All for Love, both in the Jntrigye 
and Diſcovery; which are built, on an abundagnt- 
ly more probable. Foundation, and not one gqt 
leſs ſurprizing and fine. ; Nor will 1 yicld that 
the Thought and Expreſliog of Sopbocles at all 


excell our Engliſh. - | 
The laſt Objettion Rapin conjures up againſt 
Love, .is, That it is oppoſite to the Reformation of the 


M 4 Stage. 
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Stage. 1 can diſcover no ſuch matter in any or 
at leaſt in the ' beſt of our Engliſh Tragedies; 
þ and by Corneil's Diſcourſe on his Theodora, we find 
the French Theatre more Chaſt than the Pulpit. 
Nor can I diſcover any thing in ours that comes 
fhort of that Purity that becomes Ladies of the 
ſevereſt Honour to hear: I cannot ſay that for 
the:Comedy of our Stage, which as to Tragedy I 
think needs no Reformation. | 
"To paſs therefore from the ObjeCtions againſt 
Love, to the prejudicial Effets, our Plays owe 
to it ; I find them tooin Number; 1. That it 
-hinders thoſe admirable Impreſſions thoſe of the 
Ancients made on their Audience. 2. That it cau- 
ſes the decay of a Tragedy*s Reputation, in a 
Year or two. 
© The firſt he builds on a Fallacy, viz. The 
wonderful Impreſſions the Perſeus and Andro- 
meda of Euripides had on the Abacrites, This 
is not to be attributed to the Excellence either 
of the Poet or the People, Who were ſo groſs 
to think Democritus Mad, when in the moſt rea- 
ſonable Employment of his Studies, the DiſſeQi- 
on of Animals : Beſides, the true cauſe of this 
Succeſs of theſe Poems, is not to be granted to 
the Excellence of the Poet, but the Diſtemper 
the People of that City were InfeCted with 
at that time, m_ all Poetically Mad. As a Wits 
neſs of the truth of this, hear the Account Celis, 
kib. 3. Cap. 4. (as I find it Quoted ) gives of 
[18 F | 


*Tis 


\ 
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"Tis reported, that the Abderjtes tn the rime of 
Lyſimachus, were Infetted with a riew and ſtrange 
kind of Diſtemper, the progreſs of which was in this 
manner: Firſt of all, an extream violent burning 
Fever ſeiz'd them; and rag*d through the 'whole 
Town ;, on the Seventh day, the Blood m great abun- 
dance,burft out at their Noſes; and ſome of them were 
affetted with violent Sweatings, of ter which the Fever 
ended; but ſtill a very ridiculous Diſtemper poſſeſ#d - 
alltheir Minds,they all ran Mad after Tragedies thun- 
dring the lambics about as loud as they could poſſi- 
bly bowl, but what they chiefly Sung, was the Andro- 
meda of Euripides, and the Word: of Perſevs. 
This ſtrange and uncommon Madneſs diffus d it ſelf 
very far, till the Winter and the ſevere Cold com- 
ing on, put an end to this Erul. | 

Thus he: — And can there be any thing 
more unfair, andabſurd, than this condemning 
our Plays, for not making ſuch Impreſſions on 
the Audience as the Andromeda of Euripides did 
on the Abderites, who were Diſtrated with a 
Fever, that made them Raviſh'd with any Poe- 
try ; for we find, that jt was not the Andromeda 
_ Exripides only, but chiefly That they. Reci- 
red. 

But were it true, that theſe Plays of the Anci- | 
ents made theſe wondrous Impreſſions on. People 
in their Wits, Pm ſure it is not our Poets fault; 
that ours are leſs Efficacious ; the Paſſions can- 
not be more finely touch*d than in All for Love, 
and ſeveral other Plays of Mr. Dryden, Mr. 
Otway, &c, We muſt therefore attribute it to 
another 
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agother Canſe. -- The Audience,, at leaſt the Ma- 
jor part of it, was.compos% of,People not AC+ 
quainted with the. diſmal Cayaſtropbe*s of Prinz 
ces, which Hiſtory now ſo. abugdantly furniſhss 
y$ with, and ſo the —_ Miſeries of Prinz 
cc$.0n their SL2gE, influenced ;them'; as I have 
ſeen a Ballad of ſome Tragical Story,” without 
any Poetry init, draw Tears-from; ſome of . the 
Female Mobb, and make. the. Maſe" ſhake their 
Heads, and go very forrowhully away. But our 


Audience that. is generally compogd of the. bet; 
ter ſort, are.not ſo eaſily, mov'd with thele 


Events, they being \ made familiar to ?em. by 


Hiſtory and, Qbſeryation ; with theſe the nice 
touching, of the Paſlions chiefly move; and I my 
ſelf, dull asI atm, haye often. .experienced thoſe 
eflefts in mez for which the Critics boaſt 1o 
mych of-the power. of the Ancient, Poets. 4 
;Theotber ;Effe& is Ridiculous, viz, That, it 
cauſes the decay, of a 1'radegy's Reputation in 
2 Year or two. ,1 know not .indeed how far 
this; may hold good againſt the French- Poets ; 
but. m very, ſure {tis evidently. falſe as to our 
Plays. - Witneſs; all Mr. Drydens ; the Orphan , 
and Venice eee, of Mr. Orway ; Alexander 
and Others, - of -Mr. Lee's; which are {till in 
,after fevexal Years, .and' e'ry day enr 
creaſing their. Reputation. -- :;. 
nally, $1068; ths Motives that are wed: ET 
the. cauſe of this - [nnovation, ; are either fallly 
pretended, ior fafficient to Jultafic it; Gncethe 
Doors are invalid, , and the Efects not. fo 


Defetive 
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DefeCtiveras our Adverſaries wou'd have them; 
We muſt conclude, that ,Love- 1s: an In 

ment of the Old Dramma » 90g ought there 
be Continy'd; :. ... 

I deſire you'll. excuſe thelepath of my. Letzer, 
wok hereafter confirm what, my-Arguments, hay 
aim'd. at, bath by: -your Practice; and better 9 
your own; ſince. you gms more leaſnge 
better Penetration an meat, to lecyre- 
Noble a Cauſe againſt the frigid.Oppoſer $-ak ite 
Woman ' is- z' glorious -part;-of the - Cr 
therefare i wau'd willingly ſee the Love of they 
Eſtabliſh'd on as Noble a Foundation, . AS-bhie 
Love of Gloxy;..in the opinions of Men, which 
in Reality is ſo far -more Excellevt and Happy, 
*Tis a, Cauſe. indeed, . that. deſerves. a greater 
Champion than my lf ny HOPBs nr 
find one ia yau. = | 
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To my Honour d, Ingenious anif ea 
ed Friend, Dr. Midgely, about 
SLEEP and its Medicinal =- 


| PECtY» 


LL raped N ature,your: readineſs toferee 
your-Friend, as my'ifelf have experien&d'; 

your if Liaraing, Ingenuity, and the other Qual 
nes that juſtly render you dear to all thatknow 


you, 
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yoo," will not atone for one great Fault you are 


goity/of. That favlt indeed is an'exceſs of an 
uncommon Vertue 3 yet ſince an enemy to your 
own Good, it muſt be condemn'd by thoſe that 
love you : Your Aoacfty I mean; for by this you 
keep your ſclE roo: much Unknown. Fhis hinders 
on m puſhing forward in the World, whilſt 
fern'ef abundantly leſs Parts, both Acquir'd and 
Natural, Shoulder one another for Prehemi- 
nenee: Your Modeſty, Doctor, does an Injury to 
the'-Pnblic, as welF as to your ſelf, in robbing 
bath of the Advantages to be derivd to and 

fromeach other. ' oo 
My felf not long ago, plaid "the Phyſician 
with Sncceſs, tho-F am yet to ſeek in the cauſe 
of it:-One complaining of ſome approaches of 
ar'Ague, and* Feverifh Symptorhs, I gave him 
ſomething that could have none' or. very little 
influence in his Care ; a little Chalk ſcrap'd very 
fine-to-take in a Glaſs of Ale, and bid him Sleep 
after it, and this perfefted the Cure. I am apt 
to believe the Sleep that he got, ( for he ſlept 
hartily all that Nightand part of the next Morn- 
ing) was the chief Remedy; the grounds 
of my Opinion I'll here: give you. | 
Sleep, according to Galen, is nothing elſe but 
the Quiet or Reſt of the Animal Faculties, This 
Definition is taken from the Efett&s. Ariſtotle 
terms it, the mpotence of the Senſes, with a great 
deal of Reaſon, which his Interpreters rightly 
qbſerye, is not a deſtruion and loſs of the Sen- 
fes, bnt a difficult and clog?d Senſe : For, a _ 
that 
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that is a Sleep, is not without his Senſes, tho 
they are with ſome difficulty aftefted : The de- 
fect of Perception in the Senſcs of a {leeping Man, 
is attributed to their Impotence and the force of 
Sleep, by which all the Senſes and Animal AQti- 
ons are lock d. or bound np. But Galen in .the 
above quoted Definition, does juſtly term Skep, 
the Reſt or Repoſe of the Animal Actions, be- 
cauſe both the Yital, as the Pulſes and the Breath- 
ng, and the Natural Att ions, as. the Concottiqn of 
the Ventrisle, which are very well continu'd..in 
Sleep, do not Ceaſe, but are then more juſtly 
perform?d. As for Example, The motion or 
beating of the Heart is thought to be ſtronger 


' Sleeping than: Waking. 


But as for the J4arter of Sleep. I find it chusia 
a Modern Author Defin*d, Somnus eſt vapor gu= 
dam benignus Sanguinis, 'Spiritus, & bumidari 
Arterie, qui per venas jugulares, & per arte- 
rias carotidas {ertur ad cerebrum & (enſum commyu- 
nem- vincit, Sleep ina certain friendly Vapour of 
the Blood, the Spirit, and the more humid Artery, 
which is convey'd by the jugular Veins and Carotid 
Arteries to the Brain, ard mals the Senſum commu- 
nem. This muſt be confeis'd to be ſome de- 
ſc1 iption or account of Sleep. There are there- 
fore three requilites to a.gentle and compoſed 
Sleep ; a temperate Brain, a friendly Moiflure,and 
a quiet Mind; for many tho? they ſleep in all ap- 
pearance, yet are diſturb? d in their Minds, as 
is evident from the Exxmple of Dido, when in 
Love with c/£neas. 
Phaniſſa 
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——_ Phoniſſa nec unquam 
+ Solvitur in- ſomnos oculis, nec peftore Noftem 


= Acrypit. {pm ct Ne ————————_—_ 


But ſhe was quite Reſtleſs, and without Sleep. 


F-ES 


- - As to the efficient Cauſe of Sleep, I think it 
the Bram, which is the firft Senſory, tho Ari- 
ftotle makes the Heart ſo. Whence I believe, 
Proceeded' our common Saying when we are 
very much diſpoſed to Sleep, that ow Heart's 
8 Sleep. Tis therefore the Refrigeration or 
Cooling of the Brain that cauſes Sleep, as the 
Calefaftion, or Warming of this firſt Senſific;' is 
the cauſe of our Awaking, and- keeping Awake. 
The former Author tells us—— Somnus fit cum 
Jefe (quamvis non quieſcat ) relaxat primum Senſifi- 
cum, quo Spiritus animales redintegrentur. Hoc an- 


tem evemt a blandioribas vaporibus ſublatis Sanguine 


ac ſuavi pituita in cerebrum * Quibus refrigeratts, & 
Tn roſcidum madorem coattis, nervorum meatus ob- 


 Tkinutttur & quaſi obligantur. 


The chief end therefore of Sleep is,the refſto- 
ring of the animat Spirits; and that the Aſtions'of 
The whole Animal acquire new Strength, and' be- 
Ein afreſh : As *tis in Ov1d. 9X 


0 L—ohapkl alterna requie, durabile non eſt |) ' 


* * Hoc reparat virtes,”fefſaq; membra levat. - 
nes 1 6 >» 4 wait : i » 4 


wo 6 
_ _ 


4" But 
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-'Biit beſides this primary and chief end or effett 
of Sleep, there are others, as that the Cotton of 
the Yentricle'may be the better effefted, and the 
Diſtempers and their Symptoms mitigated - For 
Sleep better cofticots' our Nouriſhment, miti- 
pates the Matter of Diſtempers, and leſſens all 
Symptoms. This is the reaſon- that Children 
arc often Cur®d of. yery great Sickneſſes by Sleep 
a10ne. ; 
. But not t5 enter into a Diſcourſe Pm ſo very 
ill qualifed for'as this, PII paſs to a more plea- 
fant and eaſfje Task; 1 mean, the Religious uſe 
the Ancieftits made of Sleep, and the manner of 
Curing Diſtempers of the Prieſts of «/£/culaptus'or 
Priapics, heretofore'; to whom whilſt they flept 
in their Chapptls, thoſe Meditinat Gods,  diſ- 
clogd their Remedies for the Diſtemper*d that 
fought their 'help, and Advice. to thoſe who 
ſought their Cotnſet. Thus * Querrilla in Petro- 
mus Arbiter tells Encolpius and Aſcyltos, that ſhe 
had ſought Help of the'God Priapas in her Sleep, 
for her Ague, and Encolpies Cornforts her in theſe 
words a little after,when ſhe defir*d they ſhon'd 
not divulge the Secrets of the Rites of Priapis, 
which they had ſen : Nam neg; (fays he) facrs 


Coon giege evulzathrim, & fi 2 a Preterea alldd 
.emedium ad ,Terttenam | Deus fit monſiyafet, 
Att ituros nos Divinim providentam, vel yefichlo 
noftro. That node of im wowd divulge. the 
Rifes of . her God, hut 6n the tontrary, wo 

at he exp nee of their owh 1MaYar4 endeavo 
to Iſl his dl 


ie" Providenes ite thou'® Fe 
vVea 
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veal any other Remedy for the cyre of her 
Ague. And Suetornius in the Life of Yeſpaſian, 
ſays, Orentes opem valitudine demonſtr at am a Sera- 
pide per quietem reſticuturum oculos, fi inſpuiſſet. 
This was a common thing in Antiquity to take 
the Reſponſa, or Anſwers of the Gods by Dreams, 
for lle incubat Fows, ſignifies, He ſleeps in the Ca- 
pirol, to receive the Oracles or Anſwers of that 
God. Thus the Sick us'd to ſleep in the Temple 
of e/E/culapius, to receive Remedies in their Sleep 
from him. There was a famous and Telebrated 
Temple of e/Eſculapius in Epidaurus, to which 
the Sick ugd to go on Pilgrimage from ſeveral 
Places. Extraordinary Examples of this kind 
of Cures one of your Profeſſion ( which has 
| Yielded the World abundance of Learned, Inge- 
nious and Witty Men } produces the firſt Chap. 
and firſt Book De arte Gymnaſiica; | mean, 


Hieror, Mercurialis, He will baye it that Hippo- 


crates form'd his Body of Medicine from theſe 
NoCfturnal Revelations of the Gods; that is from 
the Tables that were bung up in the Temples, 
with an account of them. An totam ( ſays he ) 
Headictig partem, que ad ſanos & vittus rationem 
'pertinet, ex tabellulis, aliſq; donarits Fſculapii 
Templo dicatis. Hippocrates conflaverit ? An. vero 
totam in curandis Morbis verſantem Clinecem v0ca- 
tam, quemadmadum Varro, Strabo, atq; Plinius, 
Ccredidiſſe videntur, .milbi plane compertum non eſt : 
Niſi quod fuit mos liberatos Morbis in Templo ejus 
Dei, quod auxiliatum efſet ſcriberet. 1/q, impri- 
mis illis temporibus uſq; ad Antonini /mperatorts 4ta- 

| tem, 
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tem, non modo in Grecia, verim etiam in [talia per- 
duravit. Uti pre cterls, ex Tabeld  Marmorie 
Rom # Eſcolapii Templo in Inſula Tiberind te 
venta, & uſq;, in hunc diem apud-Maphaos confer. 


vata, intelligere licet, in qua Grece hee leguntur, 
] am not certain 6ſays he) whether Hippocrates 
Compos'd all that part of the Medicinal Art, which 
relates to thi rlering" of both Hedtth- and Diet, out 


the Temple of R&icylapius, or only that pare of the 
© Curing of Diſt emper « which 1s har Ax Clinick;:.s 
$47 Sttabo «9d Pliny ſeem to heve thought 


ninus, not only in Greece, but Uo i in Italy, as we 

mey above all others underſtand from the Marble 

T able found in the Templet of Eſculapius in Rome, 

in the Tiberine Iſland, and preſertd till this day 

2 the Maphzi, in » which this that OTE js fn 
Greth. 


r. 
Arias rut Inkpeins Oe. | 
In theſe days he gave an Oracle to one Claudius 


that was Blind, that he ſhould come to the Sacred 
Altar, and kneel down ; and yes from the 


Right ſide ſide to the © Lieft,, and pnt ngtrs on the 
Altar, and lift up bis H, N23 bf owe 
© LEETCS han 7 


SOS Ya 


»People, -who.C. 00py atulated nine and Rejoic'd, that 
Jack great Miractes--were. performs” 1 poder Our Eg- 


poor Antonius: ry | 4 \ \ } Y 4% » 
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\Pain in. bis Site; and \ was. ds i 0. , 
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Julianus vomiting Blood, bales ed of all 
Men, received an Oracle from the God, that he ſhowd 
come and take off from the Altar Pine-Apples, anda 
eat them for three days with Honey, and he Recover- 
ed, and publickly i-wrhe Prefence of the People gave 


Thanks. 
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White Cock, and mixing it. with Honey, com- 
-poſe 4 Medicine for bis Eyes, and wear it for three 
, days on them ;_and be ſaw, and came and Publickly 
return'd Thank; tothe G od. 

And I gueſs ( continues Meycurialis): by theſe 
Verſes of Tibullas, that the ſame us'd to be done 
in the Temple of /ſis. 


% 
t : 


Nunc deagnunt ſaconrre mibl Jitrh poſſe mederi, 
Pitta doget 1 T emplis » multa. Tabelia tus, 


You may find/more of this kind in Foſeph Scal- 
zger, in his Inaicibas Inſcriptionum antiquarum, 4 
-Grutero Colleltarum.. And indeed this ſeems. to 
be ſomething of the Practice of the Fewvs, to take 
Divine Oracle ashey {le Rm ['L.emple : For 
thus 1 find it tn Lo hers 3d;C ofthe Firſt Book 
of Samuel, ver. 3. Samuel (lept tn the Temple of 
the-Lord, where the Ark of God was. + Then the 
: Lord cal”4 we and 14 #p aud; 

- Here 1, am;; 6, may es, 8 2 hp 
110644," that this: Gultam of, FFRINS.4Þ Term Ne 


Churches, [is ſilk gpatinu y ; for <HRy's 
be obſervid- at: Padue, young Quarry j/ 
"and Laſles, 40.4is'in the hack of . Si ny 
; a-cert4in:Nighs.” 


And. now-4, think "is thee 1 Wake, having 
-ramb}/d as if,jn-3 Drgaſ, from: ane, thing 0 
another ; from my juſt Agkng qd gments,410,,My 
_ Emperic Exploit ; ow thence to the _— 

2 n 
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- nal Power of Sleep, and thence to its Religious 
Uſe: So that if I wou'd not haye you Sleep too 
in ſpight of the Variety, I muſt conclude here as 
always, that I am, 


$I RK, 
Tour extreamly Obliged 
Friend and Humble Servant, 
Char. Gildon. 


= 
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To LUCINDA. 


May the 10. - 


T. Received your? this Morning, which has put 

- me ſo much out of Humour, that it ought to 

© be ma wonder if I write in a Stile different. from 

my former. I'teld you in mine, the Judgment 

-'of the Men of Senſe, of your Beloved Athenians. 

F have the Honour to khow ſome of. the greateſt 

Wits, and beſt Judges of Senſe and Learning; 

who unanimouſly agree in as contemptible an 

Opinion of them, as they expreſs of their Ad- 
verſaries at all Times. 


But 
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But after all, Madam, I ſhall be very little 
concern'd if you put the worſt Conſtrn&ion 
you .can upon. my Demeanour. in this Bufingls, 
ſince *tis pardonable in me, who, you know 
own'd my ſelf for a little neceſſary Diſſimulation, 
till you made me a Convert to nniverſal Since- 
rity, which Pl always preſerve for the future. 
But I never pretended my Life exempt from 
Faults or Follies — No, on the contrary, I con- 
feſs I have been more guilty of both, than moſt z 
and among that Number.'I reckon this and ſome 
other fooliſh Trifles that ſhall be Nameleſs: 
But 1 deſign to ſet a ſtrifter Guard on my Words 
and .Attions for the future, and not let any 
Bye Reſpect betray me to ſay or do any thing 
I may repent of without the Power of retrie- 
ving. This Change I partly owe to ſome In- 
conveniences I have drawn on my ſelf by In- 
conlideration; tho 1 own to you, even now, 
that I chiefly owe it to your well-acted -Since- 
rity.. You drew | confeſs, Madam, the aimable* 
Picture of a fine Womea ( I wrong the Noble 
Idea you gave me of your ſelf, by giving it the 
Title of Woman) And oh! that the Lovely 
Piece had charn?d your Heart as it did mine 
it won me ſo entirely, that I hope I ſhall ne-.” 
ver att contrary any more to the divine Ver-' 
tye of Sincerity.; from which, Madam, I muſt ' 
tell you, with a great deal of DiſtraCtion, that 
you extreamly deviate, who could in your laft 
aſſure me, that you made no Enquiry about me, 
when to my certain Knowledge, you could not 
— > Tn know 
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know me to be the Author of that Book but by 
a very nice .Enquiry. Woman'”indeed, was fo 
well known ta me, that *rwas'tny Favlt to 'be 
{o monſtroufly impos#d on, as to believe thete 
could be. atty one of the Sex- qualified with'a 
Vertne ſo oppolite to a Woman's. Natore ay Sin- 
cErity. That” indeed, was the 'golden' Wotk, 
the Chymiſtry of my Converſation has betn fo 
long in Chaſe.6f; and oh ! you made me fotid- 
ly" believe I'd found the mighty Treafire_ in 
you becauſe you plitter'd : But ' alas! the gol- 
defi Fantom vaniſld like thoſe deluding Hopes 
and I find a Wotnan of Wir . and'Senſe exalt; 
with Sincerity, is as'meer a Fancy as the Philoſo- 
pher*s Stone. "That was the Beauty that chain'd 
my.Soul. to. Mrtilla, and made me value her a- 
boye all. Subluniry Goods ; that made me figh 
for the Enjoytneht of her Converſation ; but 
now. the gay * Viſions paſt, and you bave wakd 
me to find you a _very, very Woman. | 

© I have þeen' too tedious on . this Paragraph of 
your Letter to give.a preciſe Anſwer to the reſt, 
I ſhall reſeryethar till another 'Time, and only 
now tell you, Firſt, 1 hat yon. do me bunt Ju- 
Mice to think no worſe of me for the Declata- 
tion of a-Trith, you deſired'to' know, with-all 
the Sincerity_ in Nature; for Madam, I muft 
always own *twas'ſuch a 'Veneration I had for" 
you, that I cou'd not but befree arid ſincere with 
you. Next, That Liberty like Religion is'a" 
Ward of a dbuble 'Meaning,' and equally perhi- 
cious to Humart Kid. Miſtake me not, Madamy 

ts I mean 
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I mean as to the villainous Uſe that has always 
been made of both ; not as to true and real Reli- 
gion, and Liberty, which Pm for axmuch as a 
"7 am ſo da a Patrjot, that ' Pd "rather 
tortur'd an Age for the leaft good: of ny Coun- 
try, than do the leaſt Action againſt the ral 


Intereſt of it. Leſtly, That tho it wou'd 

be extreamly grateful to be admitted co or 
Converſation, yet ſince you obffinately per 

have it ſo, 1 muſt ſubmit to 'your Condit fon Y 
but 1 deſire you wou'd put me ro as little" 
pence of Patience as you can, becaufe I ſtill 'eat- 
neſtly defirs to bbtain what | have- with och 
Ardor requeſted, thar is, Rin erfation "of 
Mitilla, in H Hopes to make you by rfireal Sinceri 
my Convert, Fyour pretended Sincerity, Im: 


me your's ; "Which wowd, by: an. | xtraordlh ry 
Happiaeh tp... wa 1301) 
= $24 0) T% uly 7 

"Midem, - LJ | 4 | _ 

. Tour Hinbl Strunt, - Ju . 
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A Short View of 01d 'Rome, in a 
Letter to URANIA. 


{ 


od LF...4 
NA TEver wonder at Qvi4's Trouble for bein 
LV Baniſhd from Old . Rome, ſince - we find 
_ that St. Auguſtine made it .One of his Three 
'Wilhes, to have ſeen it in all its Gtory ; as ir” 
was when Ovid lived. Pll give you but an im- 
perfedtt View of it, as I can colle&t it from Pliny, 
-and you?ll confeſs it raiſes in you a moſt Mag- 
* .Nificent Idea; what muſt then the Noble Remains 
That were in St. Auſtin's Time give him ? 
. .Lwill begin with the Grand Circo built by Fulixs 
Cofer, a Work not of Apes, but of a few Years 
(for he Reign*d but five, reckoning from his 
firſt coming to Rome after his paſſing the Rubi- 
*c0n.) It was Three Furlongs In Length, and one 
in Breadth ; ſurrounded with Magnificent Buil- 
dings, able to contain two Hundred and +ixty 
Thonſand SpeCtators. The Palace of Palus, 
all adorned with Phryg;an Columns. The Tem- 
ple of ' Peace built by Ye/paſean with all the 
Beauty, Art,and Expence could beſtow. The Par- 
theon built by Aegripps, to Fove the Avenger, when 
Valerius Oftienſis a famous Archite@, had cove- 
red that Theatre in which LZibo exhibited Shews 
and Plays to the People of Rome. - Can we ad- 
pre the Expences of the barbarous Kings, in 
the raiſing the Pyraimids, when the very oo 
4 | ar 
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for the Building. the Form coſt Ceſar the Di- 
ftator in thoſe Days, above Ten Thouſand 
Seſtertii;z and if the Expence and dearneſs 'of 
things be of any Force. Publius Clodins who 
was killed by 24, lived 1n' a Houſe that coft 
1484 Seſtertii, which ſeems to me to fall bat 
lictle ſhort - of the Extragance of Kings in their 
Palaces; bat in thoſe Days the Komans were' 
Admirers of any great Works however leſs 
beauriful, as the Vaſtneſs of che Ramparts of 


' the Capitol, with its prodigious Foundations. 


I cannot omit the very ſubterraneal Magnifi- 
cence of this City, even in the-wondrous Con- 
veyances of the Common-Shoars, ſo Spacious, 
that one might have Sail'd under a Pendulous 
City, through Rocks, which have been Penetras 
red to let in ſeven Civulets, which flow*d in'with 
a rapid Courſe like a Torrent, to carry away 
all before them ; which being increasd and agj- 
tated by the Rainsfrom above, beat and daſhe 
againſt the ſides with great Vehemency : Some- 
times the River Tyber ran back into thefe Chan- 
nels; where tho? the ſeveral Streams at their 
meeting fought and made a great deal of do, 
yet the firmneſs of the 'Pile and Buildings, refi- 
ſted its unruly Force. Thefe admirable Arches 
out braved Ages, Earthquakes and Ruins, from 
the time of Tarquizzus Priſcus, tothe Deſtruftion 
of Rome; for that King it was that Built them ; 
who when he undertook to perform a Work of 
that difficulty both for Length and Danger, by 
the Hands of the Romer People, put to Death - 
a thoſe 
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thofe that fled from the Fatigue of the Under- 
taking; for the purſuance and perfeCting of which, 
he made uſe of a Remedy unheard of before or 
after; which was, That all the Bodies of the 
Citizens that were executed on this account, 
ſhon'd ſome be fix'd-'on Croſles and; expos'd:to 
the view of the People, .and others in their Pre- 
{ence given for Food to the Wild Beaſts and 
Rayenous Birds ; which produc?d this effet,that 
they that beheld 'em, ſtruck with a ſhame to be 
daunted at any Undertaking, with a bold Zeal 
for the Honour of the Roman Name, which had 
often preſerv'd them at the loweſt ebb of Far- 

une in Battles, - puſh*d on the Work with all.the 

rvonr imaginable; which the King obſerving, 
took hold of the opportunity to enlarge his Im- 
polions upon them, making them: extend thoſe 
Subterraneal Paſſages to that bigneſs and height, 
that a Cart yery much loadep with Hay might 
calily paſs through. them. But all 1 have alrea- 
dy ſaid, is inconiiderable, if we compare it. to 
one; Miracle, which is this, When AAdarcxs Le- 
plays: and Quymtys Catulus were Conſuls,, there 
was no Nobler Structure in Rome than the Houſe 
of Zepians himſelf;- but within: Thirty five Years 
after, that was not the hundredth part as big as 
innumerablePalaces that were then Raz?d. Marcus 
Scanrus, when' he; was e/Afaile, with his private 
Wealth and Abilities perform'd a Work beyond 
all that ever{ was made by any. befgre, deſign'd 
not, for time, but Eternity. ; and..this was a 1hcs 
atrey, '1n which were a tripple order of Scenes 
to 
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to- the height of Three handred and ſixty C65 
lutmns, the lower part was of Marble, the middle 
of Glaſs (- ſtrange. kind of Eaxury't) and» the 
uppermoſt were adorn'd witty Golden Tablers, 
the Braſs Statues betwixt theſe Pillars, were in 
it mamber Three thouſand; and the Pitt it ſelf 
was capabk ' of ' holding 'Fourſcore thouſand 
Spe&tators.' To this I may add a greater Prodigy, 
effefted by Caias Enrio, who: follow?d the part 
of 'Fulins Ceſir in the Civil War';, for when at 
ths Funeral of his Father he ſaw he cow'd not 
ſurpaſs Scaurus in Pomp, Wealth, Beanty, and 
Nobleneſs of the Strudture, Magnificence of rhe 
Furniture -and Decorations, - reſolved to out-do 
him in Ingenvity : 7 herefore he caugd two moſt 
ſpacious Fheatres of Wood to'be made nearto 
one another, and hung them on a: Verſatile Bak 
lance or Hinge; fo in the Morning when-the 
Plays were perforn'd, they 'were Back to Back; 
(as I may ſay) but in the Evening after all'the 
People were in them, they were whirÞ'd about 
on their Hinges, the Scenes of both deſcending 
as they met* rogether, and Compog'd ina Mos 
ment an Amphitheatre, in which immediately 
were preſeiited' the Fights of ' the Gladiators. 


_ What can we moſtadmire in this, the Invention, 


or the Inventor ? "The Artificer, or Deſigner? 
Him that dovſt wmagin ſuch a bold Effoft; or 
him: that conld- reduce it t6-Praftice ? But: that 
Which ſees moſt ſtrange ts me; is, that the Peo« 
pk fhould he-f6 'mad to venture themſelves info 
eickliſh'and'tincertein-# Seat; Behold, (ſays —_ 

$ 
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This iz that People that bave Subjugated the whole 
Earth, which bas ſtifÞd Kingdoms and Nations, 
and gives Laws to far Countries, a certain Part and 
Portion of the Immortal Gods, compared to the reſt 
of Mankind : Behold them I ſay, ſwinging in a pon- 
derous Machine, and clapping and loudly applauding 
zo their own Danger. Behold all the Raman People 
aboard two Veſſels as it were, which were only ſepa- 
rated from Deſtruttion by two Hinges that ſupported 
chem, gazing at the Combates of the Gladiators, 
with Pleaſure, tho they were ſo near Periſhing them- 
ſelves if the Machine faiPd, What might not he 
have perſwaded the Roman Feople to, who cou'd 
ſo eaſily prevail with them to venture into a 
hanging Theatre, as if he intended to Sacrifice 
the whole Nation, at the Funerals of bis Father, 
or at leaſt bid fair for it. Had Caligula pre- 
pared ſuch an Engine, he need not have been at 
the expence of ſo fruitleſs a Wiſh,as that all the 
Romans had but one Neck, that at one Blow he 
might Diſparch %em. - But after the Hinges were 
fo worn by Uſe that they wou'd nolonger turn, he 
vary?d itand lefr itin the form of an Amphichearre, 
After this, what need I tell you. of the Golden 
Palaces of Nero and Caius, or the Aquadutts of 
the King Qaintus Martins, or thoſe Additions 
which Agrippa made to them when he was e/£dile, 
who beſides the Reparations of the Old, made 
Seven Hundred Lakes, and an Hundred and Five 
Fountains. Built a Hundred and Thirty Mag- 
nificent Hoſtels, and Adorp'd theſe Buildings with 
Three Hundred Statyes of Braſs and Marlle 

an 
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the Pedeſtal of this Obeliſc with Fire and Sword, 
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and Fotir Hundred Marble Pillars, and all- this 
in the ſpace of One Year. And for the eternal 
Fame of his Xdileſhip, he gave Shews top the 
People for near Threeſcore Days, beſides. an 
Hundred and Seventy Bagmo's, as a free-Gift; 
which Places were afterward increaſed in;Rowe, 
to an infinite Number. But the : Aquedutht that 
were begun by Julius Ceſar ,, and finiſld: by 
Clanains, far ſurpaſgd the former. But if -we 
ſhon'd-nearly conſider the abundance. of ,Water 
that was usd in public, in -Baths, Fiſh-Ponds, 
Houſes, Conduits and Gardens, in the Subnrbs, 
and F/illa*s as well as City, the Arches that weye 


' built to convey it, the Mountains that were cut 


through, the Valleys that were level'd, we' muſt 
grant that there cou'd be nothing more Admi- 
rable in the whole World. - Next let me paſs-to 
the Rareties of Art, as the Statues and Obeliſc's 
which were brought to Rome from abrdad : Firſt 
the Thebane Obeliſc was made and eretted by.the 
Labour of Twenty Thouſand Men : The-King 
himſelf when it was ſer vp, fearing that the 


. HHachines wou'd not be of ſufficient Strength: to 


fupport the vaſtneſs of the Weight, without an 
extraordinary Caution of the Workmen, to make 
them take the more care in erecting it, caus'd 
his Son to be faſtn'd to the very top of it, that 
their Endeavours for his Safety, ſhou'd conduce 
to the happy placing the Stone. The Prodigious 
Wonders of this Work made Camby/es when he 
took this City of Thebes, and came almoſt to 
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to:command the Flames to be extinguiſh'd; he 
[being ſtruck with Aſtoniſhment at ſo awfilll- ia 
"Pile, ' who had-no Compaſſion | for- the City -igs 
'Felf. In Alexandria, Ptolomeys Phitadelphus fet.up 
one of Eighty Cubits, which King- ANettabis had 
, can&d -to be hewn out of a Rock; but it provid 
- much a greater Difficulty to caryy-it to its Place 
and erect it. * Some ſay *wwas carried -a Ship- 
-bvard by the Famous Archite&t Satyrus.. - Others, 
"that\'a Channel was cut from- beyond the'place 
-where the Obeliſc lay, under it; *to the River 
-Nilus; and then Two very broad Veſlels joyh!d 

together, and ſo deeply laden, that they, might 
- -when they came up the Channel, go under the 
-Obeliſc, ( it reaching like a Bridge, from que 
-fde-of this Cato 'the other ) And being come 
xattly under- it, they unl6ading them, .by./de- 
-prees the Vellels roſe out of. the Water, and/fo 
J up the: Obeltſc from -the' Ground, -.agd 
"thns' bore ir doown-into the' Nile; ' 'Qut: of -this 
3{re” Mountain there is a "Tradition, that::Six 
*Were cht'of the! ſame Magnitude,” and that: the 
OMifter Work-man-had Fifry Talents given-.him 
"fora Reward." But this Obelifc was fet-vp in uf- 
© fiot by the forendentioned King, /in Honour ofthis 
2Wife Ar m0e, -who'was alſo ms Siſter 3 and:fnam 
"thence Maxinis when ' he was''Pretedt: in Egypr, 
*Franſported: ir;*tho ſuch a waſt and:unwitaldy 
«Cargo 'for a'Ship;z and plact at; in; che Farm, 
having cut-off the Top of it, ideiigning tour 
© one of Gold iits'Room, which afterwards mat- 
- withſtanding !he: negleRed.-'': There are Tivo 
0 more 
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more at Ale cings 4, in the Portico's of the Terh- 
'Ple of Cxfar þ orty Two''Cnbits high, which 
_7 Meſppees made. ' The chief Difficulty was 
F< raniport them croſs the Sea'to Romez Hin 
Ko $ of the Fitlt Rate: 'Not 'nfoſt I omit Ehiat ' 
life whit Was. placd in' the Grand Circ by 
by 1A ly bt made'by Ring Semme/ertes, 
$ or Ne \regra Fop Eoypt *Tt ws 
| Five Foot, and: Three 
ters bj&u des the'Bſis' of the oh 
one. .', But. thi which Wis 'the Field! 'of 
4s bg & by Sefoſt#ls': Both containiTn- 
"the" Tomes hee retations' of Na- 
heir Philofophy.” This 14 
t9'z wonderfull Uſe, turiiingir 
_ ; (Fee ing the” Sh20.v 
jt ſtingy qd he Length of 
el AyS, and Hgurs, of the Paveiniciic, 
which he"had mide to the Broportion of the 
Let, a0 "diVided with Lines and Marks'df 
| iblaid Brifs,” on Which the Sfiadow decrex8d 
"and fcteaSd' degrees," "pd1o artificially de- 
noted the Motigns, $4 rime.”, thing fays'Plihy, 


.1n_ my Op lon, worthy the Kiiowkdge! of 'Po- 


NRerity. 180 e Bio another Obelife in- the Fa 

'fican.Circo or Ch ang atzd Nero = And this atone a- 

"monglt ti wat brokei! im” the ' making, 
thong Sfp ris made this, a5 well as arſter 

FE Handr TR 1 ow it, ind" Coftfecra 
to, he Fi er pf the Orack” 


%h eſt8r: [pe ah: Fab" 
TOE, Ye Was a go T5, erces in 
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. Beaft-Market, ; which. was for -nothing ſo re- 
-Warkable, as. its Antiquity and Title; for ?tis 
- Jajd to be Conſecrated by Evander to him : And 
it obtain'd theName of Trivmphal, from be- 


_ * ing Habitedin, Triymphal Garments, as often as 


there,js any Triumph, The Statye of anus with 
his Double Face, muſt not be forgot, conſecrated 
to him by King Nama, which was . Ador'd dng 
Sacrific?d to, both for War and Peace; his Fin- 
gers being ſo.contriv'd, that: they denoted in 
- Three Hundred Sixty Five Days the Year and 
Age. - Mummins having Conquer'd Achaia,.re: 
pleniſh'd the City with Statues : The Zucall too, 
brought not a: few into it. : Before the Burnin; 
. of the. Capitol by, the. Faftian of Preelus, there 
was. im. the. Fane. of Jumo,. a Dog carv*d in 
Braſs licking of his Wounds, which. was of ſuch a 
noble. Boldneſs,, that; the Value of "it was - be- 
yond Purchaſe; and therefore Conſtcrated. to 
- the:Goddeſs.' . ln the: Capitol was 2, Statue of A- 
; polo, of that prodigiops Height, that.it was called 
a, Coloſſus ; and this was brought-from Apollorta, 
a. City in Pontzs, by Marcus, Luculins : It was 
Thirty Cubits high, and coſt One Hundred and 
Twenty Talents. . Like this is that Coloſſus 6f 
Jupuer, Conſecrated by Claudius Caeſar. Beſides, 
theſe in Rome, were an Hundred other Coloſſuſes 
of a leſſer Magnitude, ESE 3 Ian 
... To. ſay nothing of- the admirable Piftures 
that Pliny mentions, all far beyond, Raphael, n= 
gelo, Titian, and our Modern Artiſts, we tnay 
a ſhort, Refleft, That Rome muſt you be - 
1 
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Divine Sight, whence all the Nobleſt pieces of Art 
that the Conquer*d World afforded, were Tran- 
ſpotted by the Conquerors to Rome, to contri- 
bute to its Majeſty and Glory. Add to this the 
Politeneſs of the People Ovid left, and the Bru- 
tality of thoſe he went to; and we may well 
ceaſe to admire at his Impatience, and Flattery 
of his Perſecutor Auguſtus, for a Return. But 
you may ſee a more perfeftt Draught of this 
City in Fabriciws his Collation of Old and New 
Kome, lam, 


Madam, 
Tour Friend and Humble Servant, 
Viridomar, 


$ y'@ ai. Tot WF. qT m_—_— 


To the C harming and Ingenious 
URANIA. 


Al nomore accuſe my Fortune, Vran#a,fince ſhe 
has given me ſo generous an Antidote againſt 

all her Venomous Influence,” as your Friendſhip, 
that furniſhes me with a very ſat#sfattory Retreat 


| fromal] the violent Onſets of my ill Stars, where 


I can unload my'Soul, and communicate all my 
Cothplaints, If I meet with Yilames and /ngra- 
O titude, 
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titade, the common Offspring of Truſt and ge- 
nerous Offices; Pm ſenſibly pleas'd;that I can with 
aſlurance of Pity, tel my Charming Friend: my 
Pain. This 1s the occaſion of this Letter; for, 
tho I have no Yillainy to complain of at this time, 
having had no*T7uft Betray?d ; nor any Ingratirade 
to Reſent,becauſel' have not: been ina Capacity 
of Obliging the Perſon I addreſd to ; yet have 
I ſtill abundantireaſon to Sigh for the continual 
#* Luck, that attends my Endeavours. | 

I know Uran1ia, you have often told me; that 
*tis a very falſe Meaſure to judge of others by 
my own Inclinations; and your Advice, I muſt 
grant, carries a great deal of Reaſon ; for whe- 
ther my Inclinations are juſt or unjuſt, Pm ten 
to one in the wrong, when I judge of another by 
them ;ſfince Mankind differ not only in their Sen- 
timents of the ſame thing, by the different Appre- 
henſjons each- Man Naturally has; but the very 
Circumſtances and ſtate of our Afairs, give a 


various turn to our Sentiments ; ſo that we differ 


not only from one another, but even from” our 
Selves, as our Fortune alters our Condition, But 
when I was miſtaken in Polio, I follow*d a more 
common and receivid tho not leſs fallacious Guide, 
than the former, that is, RePO2t. Polio has the 
Reputation of a Generous Man, and may be ſo per- 


haps to others; but Pm ſure he does not diſtin- . 


guiſh betwixt thoſe who.are and are not fit .Ob- 
"ets for his Generoſuy.. .. A pleaſayy Companion 
diverts and ſeaſons our Hours of Converſation, 


and permits pot our Judgment to weigh the Ne- 
Tits 
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rits of the Perſon that affords us ſo agreeable an 
Entertainment. And this perhaps . has miſled 
Polio, who has met with Ingraticude enough 
from ſome of that CharaRer, whom he has high- 
ly Oblig*d ;" for perhaps, even. I could Almoſt 
grant were not unpleaſant, if not witty Com- 
pany. But Alas ! one of Pollio's Experience ſhou'd 
know, that Men of that Faculty, have ſeldom 
any. juſt , Notion: of thirgs, at leaſt of Ciertue. 
and 'YYOnguUr t They are their owz Gods, and 
Sacrifice all to themſelves; their very ITooſeſt and 
gayeſt Hours, that one wou'd think free from 
Deſign, are like the Miſer's Preſents to a_ young 
heir Apparent, only to draw ſome Advantage 
to themſelves in Yanity or Intereſt, And I muſt 
ſay, I never knew- one of theſe Witty Compani- 
ons that ever abounded much with Sizcerity. 
Not that I wou'd extend this Obſervation be- 
ar all Exceptions: But. Pm ſure Prudence 

ou'd chuſe where there's leſs probability of 
Deceit. On the contrary I have conrted his 
Friendſhip as well as Generoſity, That with a real 
Deſire, and This on no very great Matter, but 
have ſcarce met with a Return anſwerable to 
my ExpeQtation. In ſhort,Urania, 'twou'd be te- 
dious to tell you all my thoughts of .Polio now ; 
what they were when 1 wrote the following Ver- 
ſes, theſe will let you ſee; the effett they had, 
F ſhall conclude this Letter with. 


7 
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The COMPLAINT. 


I. 


Is now dead Night, and huſtfd is e&ery thing ;, 
The b»ſfie Cir, and the laborious Clown ; 
The cringing Paraſite, and haughty Gown; 
The Plotting Stateſman too, 
And with his Gilded Cares the King, 
Are all at ſweet Repoſe. 
What when awake they all refuſe ; 
And Sleep,Death's Image,ſeem'd as Death will do, 
To?ve equalPd the poor Cottage and the Crown, 
No Wretch but me ſo much Unbleſt 
As not to be at Reſt ; F 
Of Hope forſaken, and by Fate Opprelt ; 
Deſpatr with all its wild Anxieties, 
Drives Quiet from my 444, and Slumbers from 


(my Eyes. 
II. 


Why do I Live? Why hug my bounaleſs Woe, 
When Friendly Death ſets wide the Gate, 
Fhat leads to a more happy State ? 
For not at all to be, 
Is better than the ills of Life to know, 
When Paieſtſy Barbariſm does reign 
Almoſt in e'ry Heart ; 


And 
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And ſcarce one good Samaritan is found, 

That with one (02DtD Ragg will part, 
To Cloath the ſhuddring Wretch,or bind his gaping 

Why ſooth I then my preſent Pain, (Wound. 
With the faint Shadow of a fanſy'd Eaſe, 

Rather than Cure the Diſeaſe, | 
With Balmy Death,its ſure'and laſting Remedy? 


Wl. 


When th? ills of Life too great and nun?rous grow, 
They are the SUMMOoners of Fate: 
And ?cis too fooliſh a Debate 
( Puniſh'd by preſent Pain ) 
To argue if we ſhouw?d Obey or no. 
In tortring-Dreams 1've often found 
My ſelf with threatning Dangers compaſsd round ; 
Ofer Hills I flie, o*er Vales, o'er Shades in vain, 
The fanſy'd Terror meets me when I light, 
Or cloſe behind 
Purſues my Imaginary Flight : 
But when my Lab'ring Mind 
From near Deftrucion, can no Refuge find, 
I Wake, and all the racking Scene withdraws, 
The Horrors paſt, are loſt in preſent Joys. 


IV. 


So 1n the gloomy £D2eAMt of Life, I ſee 

My tatter*d Bark in F O2tUne's boiſtrous Sea. 

To ery Wind invain I ſhift my Sail, 

Siniſter Fare allows no Proſprons : S 
O 3 
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In 94j- I ſtrive to reach the d;tant Shoar, F 
For all around the angry Billows roar, : 
And on each ſide encreaſe th? unequal War. 

Ten thouſand Waves, each big with certain Fate, 
On one poor ſinking Bark with fury Beat : 

My Sails are uſeleſs, and my Rudder loſt; 

By claſhing Surges to and fro I'm toſt; - | 
Within no help ; no Succour from without, 
Deſpair and Ruin hem me round about. 

Approach then Death,this racking Scene deſtroy; 
41 youu this Tempelt- beaten wretch to long- 


-< ſought Calms and Joy. 


V. 
- (Night! 
Ha! whatbright Dawn thus breaks this diſmal 
W hat Welcome Beams their friendly force unite, 
To raiſe my drooping Soul with their auſpicious 
(Light! 
Behold the golden Glory ſpreads apace, : 


# 


The Heavens aſſume a calmer Face; 

And all the loud tumultuous Billows ceaſe ' 
The threatning Storm is Over-blown, 
The ſcatter?d -Clonds new diſappear, 
And the grim, Terrors of Deſpair 
Are all diſpers'd and gone. 

Whence, Ah ! whence theſe Rays Divine, 

That with ſo ſtrong, lo - a Luſtre Shine | ? 


Lo! now the Heavenly PR draws near ; 

See, ſee the mighty Goddeſs NOPEe appear ! 

Her Nig Robes, which ſuvele Threads compoſe 
(4 I roms 
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( From the thin Brains of fanD JP20fectMSs Spun)” 
Her naked Beauties to the Eye diſcloſe; | 
Beauties far brighter than the Mid-day-Sun ; 
Fairer than Fancy &er drew Woman-kind, 
Tho? the vain fancy of a Love-ſick Mind. 
Her ſpacious Front, and her inviting Eye, 
Are fill'd with humble Majeſty. 
Falſe Joys around her ſmiling; viſage Play, 
To ſooth depending Wretches _ | 
In ſpight of damn'd Delay. |. - +, 
And its long Melancholy Train, 
Her Head with Lawrel,and with | Myrtle” eCromn'd:' 
With her [eft Hand where c'er ſhe goes | 
She thinly ſtrows 
The Warriour's and the Lover's Wreaths; 
But Courtiers flat*ring Promiſes, 
With liberal Hand. ſhe ſcatters all around. 


VII. 


ms 8 ht Hand boundleſs Stores does hold 
tberty, of Happineſs, and Gold, 

Which tho? ſhe ſeem to promiſe e'ery one 
That waits about her Viſionary Throne, #\ 

Yet faſt ſhe graſps the wiſh'd for Treaſure, 

And does in ſcanty Portions Meaſure, 

To Few, and Late, the tardy Pleaſure. 
A Thouſand curling Clouds ſhe ſits upon, 
Of Colour various, and of Matter rare, 
( As Acme Beauteous, ſubtle as-the Air; | 
Soft as the Downy Boſom of that Charming Fair.) 
ExhaPd from the Wanton Wiſhes of Mankind, 
Ard all the Numerous Yanities of his fickly Mind. p 

C 
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Avarice, Ambition, Love, untaſted Bliſs, 
With all the gaudy Train of fond Deſire, 
The Bigots future Joy, and States-Man*s coming 
That ſet the fooliſh World on Fire, (Happineſs, 
The Pompous Pageant s mighty Frame ſupport. 
NunYrous and vaſt is the Reſort c 
That throng her wide Imaginary Court. 
As far as &er her friendly Beams extend, 
Raneg'd in their. differing Stations they attend ; 
All near, or diſtant, dart a longing Eye 
On this Lov'd flattering Deity, 
Beyond the reach of whoſe enlivening day, 
Beyond the Influence of One kind Ray, 
Deſpair in tatter'd ſable Weeds Array'd, 
Lurks with a gaſtly Froop within the baneful Shade, 
VII. 


Hark ! hark  methinks her melting Yoice I hear; 
Her Yotice, that's ſofter far 
Than happy Lovers Billing Whiſpers are ! 
Gently methinks the Goddeſs Chides 
My cauſelefs fond Deſpair, 
While Polito lives, who never Wretch deny'd 
That on his bounteous Nature yet rely?d, 
And ſpight of the effe&ts of black Ingratitude 
To damp the ger'rous Flame, 
Bownty and he are [0 the ſame ; 
To imploring Want he »wſt, nay with do Good, 
Let Galba Laugh, Ear, Drink, and Whore, 
And in that thougbrleſs Circle ſpend his Store, 


And when he's Dead, be never thought on more. 


So let him die like other Sorts and Brutes, 
Dblivion beſt a Life like Galba's ſnits. 
But 


nd 
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But ſince a more Heroic Fire 
Daes wiſer Poltio's Breaſt Inſpire, 
And moves him to Diſpenſe 
To drooping Poeſie a kind Influence ; 
Let him but caſt one Smile on me, 
By which from Anxious Cares ſer free, 
In Verſe Immortal Pd convey his Name, 
To the laſt -Boundaries of Fame, 
And late Poſterity ſhou'd ſee him ſit 
Among the Sacred Patrons of Almighty Wit; 
For of their Patrons, Poets have theſe Odds, 
They Poets make, but Poets makg them Goas ; 
To Mortal Glory, ive Eternal Dae, 
And reſcue Derit y deſtructive Fate. 


By this laſt —_— Urania, you find 
what I then though of Pollio, but | muſtcell 
you, my opinion 1s yu alter'd by his Carriage 
ſince. Not becauſe he comply*d not with my 
Deſires, but becauſe he has not dealt like a Gen- 
tleman by me. If Ofſtentation be the Motive of 
his great Actions, and a prefent Kaw-Glory be the 
mover of his'Liberality, he has 2 great many of 
his Rank, that carry a mighty Name in the 
World; for fow have learned this noble Maxim, 
_ Vertue is its on Rewaxyd. And yet methinks 
the preſent Applauſe of Fools ſhould not be grate-' 
fea Man of: Senfe. Byt if-JAotHio had noe 
that 'Nobleneſs 'of' Spirit to do-a private Good, 
yet methinks. he ſhould not ſabmic to do a betle 
thing, as you know fome of his Demeanour to- 
me 
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me was,eſpecially in detaining what was truſted 
to his Yertue, without doing what was expected 
from that 77u/t; Bat Pll confine you no longer, 
Urania, to.my Complaints, who am 


\ 


2" 2 (Tour fairbful: Friend, 


Viridomar. 


| of the; MO O N, «\ 
The Hiſtory of the Temple of Diana a# 
Epheſus, -@c. . In .a. Letter to my 
' 'Fiearned' and Ingenious "Friend, Dr: 
| Midely. Abd ai! qa rev de 


[| Have lately. been looking over again. Biſhop 
' Wilkins his World in the Moon, and cannot bur 
agree with him, as I formerly did, : that *cis moſt: 
reaſonable to'think that Planer capable of Inhabi- 
tants, ſince we know *tis a Solid Opacous Body; 
that the Light it has,is only Borrow?d; and fince 
the Diſcoveries made by the Teleſcope of Gallens,. 
ſhew that*tis &ery,way,qualify*d for an Inhabitable 
World. But whether the Inhabitants be ſo much 
Wiſer than us,as Cyrano Bergerai makesem,l can't 
tell, neither-am I willing to allow them that Ad- 
| vantage, 
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yantage, ſince their Planet has ſuch a dependance 
on our Earth, as to be oblig'd to move round us, 
as its Centre. I ſhould rather agree with Art- 
oſto, that makes it the Lumber Houſe, or Repoſitory 
of all things that are loſt in this Earth of ours, 
even to the Wits of his Hero DUanno, BottPd 
up in Bottles, like the Virtuoſo's Air : But then 
you wili anſwer, if 1 allow the oe the Recep- 
zacle of all that is loſt on our Earth, that by con- 
ſequence it muſt be the 7uſter, Honeſter, as well 
as Wiſer Abode, ſince Honeſty and Fuſtice have 
long been loſt here, as well as Wi/dom. ?Tis 
true, Doctor, if the Inhabitants there are' one 
jot the better for 'em, I muſt yield the Cauſe ; 
but I hope our Yertues as well as Wits, are Bot- 
Ld up from their uſe; elſe I ſhould wiſh the Bi- 
ſhop I mention'd but now, had perfected his 
Diſcovery, and fix'd a Correſpondence betwixt 
us, for doubtleſs ?rwould yield us abundance of 
Commodities needful for us, as well as Wit and 
Honeſty. 4 
' However ?tis, methinks we have a greater I. 
mage of this triendly moving Light of the Hea- 
vens, than the Primitive Poetigat Philoſophers : 
They made it but a Woman, but we a World, that 
contains perhaps ſome Millions of finer Wb- 
men than Diana: Tho *tis probable not all ſo 
Chaſt, if they are not made of a much different 
Matter from that of our Earthly Ladies. Tho? 
F can't blame the Ancients for making it a Wo- 
man, from its Inconſtancy, which is fo natural a 
Folly of the Sex, that it muſt be thought Chara- 
, ag | eriſtical, 
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Feriftical: And perhaps the Origin of this Faba- 
Jons Lady Afoon, might be from ſome eLgypriar 
Hieroglyphic of a Woman with a Creſcent on her 
Head, to denote her changable Nature and Af- 
feftions. | 

But whence-ever it came,they had Names enough 
at her Service, above an Hundred in number, too 
long to inſert here. The Poets therefore gave her 
a Coach, too:: It was but a Coach and Two; 
whereas her Brother Phabas had his Coach and 
Four. Adanlus bib. 5. 


Quadrijugis & Phcebus equis, & Delia bigis. 


Ovid gives her a pair of White Horſes, tho? 
others differ, and will have her drawn by a Mule, 
or young Heifers, or Horſes of various Colours. 

They made her a Huntreſs, becauſe aſſiſting 
at the Birth of her Brother Apollo, made her 
hate all Men; for ſhe was fo Frighted at the 
Pains her Mother underwent, that ſhe obtain'd 
of Jupiter ( for nothing but a God could ſecure 
2 Woman's Maidenhead ) a perpetual Virginity, 
as Callimachus tells ns. And Cicero in his Natura 
Deorum, lib. 2. ſays ſhe was Feign'd to aſliſt at 
the Birth of her Brother Apollo, tho Born at the 
fame Birth, becauſe ſhe came into the World 
before him. Jupiter therefore according to the 
fame Catimacbus, made her Goddeſs of Hunting, 
High-ways and Havens, and beſtow*d on her 
Bow, Arrows and attending Nymphs, as fo ma- 
ny Maids of Honour, Hence Horace, 

Montt. 
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AMantinm cuſtos nemorumg; Virgo 
Que laborantes wero putllas 

Ter wocata audis, adzmiſq; letho, 
Diva triformts. + | 


Callimachus ſays, Diana's Chariot is drawn by 
White Hinds. She often chang?d her Habitation, 
and had need therefore of ſome Vehicle, for now 
ſhe was above in the Heavens, now 
among the Infernals. Nor is her Figure more 
ney ag than her abode, for as a Friend of mine 

as it, 


Nom with a full Orb ſhe the Darkneſs does Chaſe ;; 
Now like Whores in the Pit, ſhews but half of her Face. 


In A:hens,the young Ladies that were ſo big 
with Child, that they could not wear their uſual 
Girdle, or Zone, put ' it off in the Temple of 
Djana,whente ſhe got the Appellation of avsiCorc. 
To her were. offered the Zones 'or Girdles of 
Women with Child; as the Garlands were to 
Venus at Marriages. This Goddeſs alſo preſided 
over Fiſhers: And the Poets tell us that they-ugd 
to. Sacrifice Bullocks'to her ; but Horace Sacrifi- 
c£sa: Boar to:her, and Ovid a white Hind, 

She had: a moſt: Magnificent Temple at Epheſur, 
famous for its Building, and remarkable for its 
Deſtruttion; of: which. Nataks Comes gives us 
this Account, Habmit: Diana celeberrimum ommninum 
Templorum, & Auguſtiſſimum Epheſmum, &c, The 
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moſt Magnificent and Famous of the Temples of 
Diana was at Epheſus, mhich was Builr by the tare 
and Inauſtry of all Aſia, Two hundred and twenty 
Years under the direttion of the Architeft Chel1- 
phron ; i was Four hundred and twenty five Feet in 
Length, and Two hundred and twenty in Breadth ;, in 
which were an hundred and twenty ſeven Columns, 
eretted by as many ſeveral Kings ; and theſe Columns 
or Pillars were wonderful in their Length as well as 
Beauty, for thy were ſixty Foot in Heighth ;; thirty 
frx of which were very Noble, and with incredible 
Art Carvd with their ſeveral Chapiters anſwerable 
zo the Magnificence of the Pillars. Beſides which, there 
were an abundance of exquiſite Piftures and admirable 
Images or - Statues, cerreſpondent to the Grandeu? 
and Magnificence of the Temple : All which Hero- 
ſtratus a» Epheſian, ſet on Fire and Deſtroyed, to 
purchaſe to himſelf perpetuity of Name, ſince be cowWd 
ror effect it by bis Vertues or Parts, This Combuſti- 
on of Diana's Temple happen'd about the Ides of 
Auguſt, on the day that Alexander the Great, King 
of: Macedon was Born, as Plutarch ſays in the. Life 
of that Prince. But the Epheſians made a Law, 
that none (kould mention the Name of Heroſtratus 
for the future, under the moſt ſevere Penalties, ſo to de- 
prive him of the enjoyment of that which he aimed at 
the obtaining of by ſo great a Villaing. Thus far 
Natalis. A Deſcription of the Ruins of this Tem- 
ple, and all the Cautions us'd by the Fonnders of 
It againſt Earthquakes and other Expetted Cau- 
fes of Ruin, Pliny gives us in his Natural Hi- 
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; Among other Fables of her, the Pocts:make 
her in Love with Endymion fkeeping! on Latmns; a 
Mountain of Caris, and that: ſhe Tajoyu bi aC- 
cording to Carullus. 4 92013 
| ! vig6 
Ut triviam mw ſurtio ſub Latmia ſaxa regen 


Dulcts amor gyro voverra aerio. TH 
| +] 


So weak: was the Power of a God to keep her 
a Maid! Nay, they make her: very Fruitfyl:tdo, 
for beſides Sons by this Amour . with Endyieny 
they give her fifty Daughters. # 
Where three. Ways meet, the Ancients vx'd to 
perform the Rites of Hecare, who is calt'd by 
three ſeveral Names, Luna, Artemis and Hecate. 
About the New of the Moon, the Richer ſort 
us'd to ſend a Collation to thoſe Places where 
three ways mer, in the Evening, as a Supper for 
Hecate ;, but the Poor us'd to devour theſe No- 
Cturnal ſunkets of this Goddaſs, and give out, 
that ſhe her ſelf had eat them, as the Prieſts and 
their Tribe in Damel; tho? indeed theſe Suppers 
were but'very Parſimonious; fo that an ill Sup- 
per got the Proverbial Name of a Feaſt for He- 
cate; for the Poetical Divinity taught that the 
Ghoſts. wou?d 'fubſiſt - with very little Nouriſh- 
ment. But that Hecate was the ſame with Luna, 
or Diana, is evident from ſeveral Places, par- 
ticularly from Raphael Regius,in his Comments on 
the 70 Book of Ovid's Metan. 
And 
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And here 1 think ?tis time to make an end of 
this Lunary Eſſay, leſt I be thonght to take fo 
much pains about her Goddeſfs-ſhip for the Infla- 
ence ſhe has on me. I wond not incur: the Im- 
putagion of a Madman for her ſake, whatever [ 
might for the ſzke of ſome Earthly Cynthia, per- 
haps: fully as Inconſtanc; and might deſerve a 
eater variety of Names from her numerous/Fol- 
ies, than Diaua from the ſeveral Places of her 
| Worſhip. But whatever Influence the Ethereal 

or Terreſtrial Cynchia's may have on me,Pnm con- 
fident, that neither they, nor any other Cauſe 
can-be Powerful enough to turn me to any thing 
that ſhonld diminiſh my Value and Eſteem for you, 
or the pleaſure [ take in being. what [ ſhall ever 


Subſcribe my ſelf, 


SIR, 


Tour Obliged and faithful 


Friend and Humble Servant, 


[ 


Charles Gildon. 


An 
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An E S SA Y at a Vindication of the 
Love-Verles of Cowley and Wal- 
ler, &-c. In Anſwer to the Preface 


of a Book Intituled, Letters and 
erles Amozous and Galant. 


Directed to 
Mr. CONGREPYE. 


AS in my two former Critical Diſcourſes of 
this Book againſt Mr. Rymer*'s Sho2t 
view of Tragedy, a Zeal for the Honour of 
my Country. in its greateſt Ornaments, her 
Poets, Engag*d me; ſo here I cannot help chal- 
lenging the ſame Pretence, ſince | can't ſuppoſe 
them deficient in Love, without derogating from 
the Fuſtne/ſs .of their Characters. But I muſt con- 
feſs I have not the ſame hopes of Succeſs in this ; 
for there I had to do with an impotent Opintator ; 
but here with a Gentleman of a great deal of 
Wit and fine Senſe. There I addreſsgd to Par- 
ties already ſenſible of the Juſtice of my Cauſe ; 
here to one who is prepolleſsd of the contrary. 
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be calPd in Queſtion by this Attempt, yet my 
generous Ambition will merit a Aagnis tamen 
excidit Auſis, One thing | muſt -olſeſ; you” of 
in my favour, that my unhappy Circumſtances 
allow me not time to uſe all the Caution I oughr, 
or ſearch all the Reaſons might be urg?*d in this 
noble Cauſe ; ſo that I am not only Yiribzs, but 
Opibus impar: However, I hope the Deſign will 
gain me the Opinion of a Good Engliſh Man, if 
my Performance ſhou'd not attain that of a good 
Critic, which will ſufficiently compenſate my 
trouble; for I ſhou'd be prouder to be thought 
a Zealot for the Glory as well as Intereſt of my 
Country, than the greateſt Wit, andmmoſt Learn- 
ed Arguer, 

I ſhall never deny the Ancients their juſt Praiſe 
of-the Invention of Arts and Scjences ; but I can- 
not without contradicting my own Reaſon, al- 
low them the PerfeCters of 'em ſo far that they 
muſt be our uncontroverted Patterns and Stan- 
dard : For our Phyſicians have found the Pre- 
icripts of Hippocrates very DefeCtive: And as in 
Phylic, ſo in Poetry, there muſt be a regard had 
to the Clime, Nature, and Cuſtoms of the 
People ; for the Habits of: the Mind as well as 
thoſe of the Body, are influenced by them ; and 
Love with the other Paſſions vary in their Ef- 
fetks as well as Cauſes, according to each Coun- 
try and- Ape; nay, according to the very Con- 
ſtitution of each Perſon affefted. This makes 
me hope, that the Ingenious Author of the Let- 
ters and Verſts Amorous and Gallant, guides him- 
ſelf by a fallacious Rule, when he makes the An- 


cients the Standard of the Excellence of hr 
erns 
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derns (or indeed when by exalting thoſe, he 
wholly deprives theſe of all Honour ) in Love« 
Cerſes. His Charge is reducible to theſe two 
Heads,viz.The Occaſions and the Performances, He 
will have it,that the Occaſions on which their Poems 
are written are ſought out,and that none meet with %m 
but themſelves, whilſt thoſe of the Ancients are ſuch 
as happen almoſt to e'ry Man in Love, Next, That 
the Verſes of the Moderns, are filld with Thoughts 
that are indeed DULP2H3ing 14 Glittering, b=: 
»ot Tender, Paſſionate, o Natural for e'ry 
Man in LOVE r0 think, This is the ſum of his 
Charge againſt *em 3 of which in the Order Pve 
plac'd 'em. Firſt, As for the Occaſions; I can- 
not remember any Subject choſen by either Cowly 
or Waller, ( for we've nothing to do here with 
Petrarch a Foreigner ) that ſeems to be ſought 
out, or unnatural for a Man in Love to chooſe 
and if ſome of *em do not happen to e*ry Man 
in Love, they are yet on an equal Bottom with 
the Ancients, many of whoſe Subjets or Occaſi- 
on, are far from happening to all Lovers, as 
none who can pretend to any knowledge of their 
Writings can deny. Corimna% Parrot dy?d, and 
Ovid writes its Funeral Elegy ; but ſure none will 
contend that this is an Accident common to all 
Ladies who have Lovers, and thoſe Poets too. 
Catullus addreſſes one Copy of Verſes to the very 
Sparrow of Lesbia, and 1n another deplores its 
Death. A great many Lovers may have Miſtreſ- 
ſes who never take a Voyage during their 
Amour, and yet Ovid has an Elegy 44 Amican 
Navigantem ; and ſo may ten thouſand true Los 
vers,eſpecially ſuch as are Poets, never venture or 
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any other Billows, but the Frown of their Fair 
ones ; and yet Propertius toſs'd in another Storm, 
Wrires to Cynthia uppn it. And indeed to re- 
duce the Subjefts or Occaſions of Love-Urries 
to any particular Standard, is highly Irrational, 
and muſt only be the effe@t of want of Conſide- 
ration, for the various Circumſtances and For- 
tunes of the Lovers muſt diverſifie and alter 
the Occaſions of writing to their Miſtreſles : 
So that there is no Occaſion that is General, 
and that can reach all Men in Love, but 
the Cruelty of their Miſtreſſes,on their firſt Ad- 
dreſſes, (that is,their not immediate Compliance) 
for Jealouſie is not Univerſal, or at leaſt to ex- 
tend to the Beating of her a Man Loves; yet 
Ovid Writes ad Amicam quam werberaverat, 1 
mult confeſs, I can't ſee the leaſt Reaſon why the 
Name and Gloves of a Miſtreſs, with the Place of 
ber Birth, are not as juſt Occaſions to Write on 
as the Ring given to a Miſtreſs, or her Parrot 
or Sparrow ; or a great many more I migat enu- 
merate out of the Ancients. A true Lover thinks 
ery thing that belongs to her he Loves, worthy 
his Thoughts; and the more our Modern Poets 
extend their Refletions beyond the Ancients in 
this, ſo much the greater Lovers they ſhew them- 
ſelves. But the Place of one*'s Miſtreſs's Birth is 
not only worthy a Lover's Thoughts, but even 
an Umverſal Occaſion, {ince no Lover but muſt 
meet with that Occurrence in whatever fair one 
he adores, among all the beauteous Daughters of 
Eve. 

By what has been ſaid, Sir, tis evident thay 


our Moderns are not inferiour to the Ancients, 
in 


UM 
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in their Judgment in chuſing Occaſrons on which 
they write to their Miſtreſles : Or, That this In- 
genious Gentleman has either through Want of 
Advertence, or out of Deſign expreſſed himſelf 
ambiguouſly, or at leaſt not with that Clearneſs 
that is requiſite to a concluſive Argument ; 
which cannot be excuſed when The Honour and 
Merit of ſuch great Men as Cowley and Waller 
is concerned ; nay, the Honour of our Coun- 
ry, 

1 come now to the Second Accuſation, which 
is, that the Moderns fill their Verſes with Thoughts 
ſurpriſing and glittering, but not natural for &ry 
Han in Love to think, This lies under the ſame 
Fault as the other does, of being too general to 
be of any Force, it either condemns all that the 
Moderns have wrote, it caſts off ery Thought 
in their Love- Verſes as not tender and pafſio- 
nate, or does nothing at all, for it inſtances no 
particular. Pm confident the ingenious Gen- 
tleman will have ſo much Candor, as to con- 
feſs that there are a great many very tender and 
ſoft Thoughts, and paſflionate Expreſſions in 
Cowleys Miſtreſs, as in this one, that now oc- 
currs to my Mind : Then like ſome wealthy Iſland 
thou (halt le, &c. but if there be ſome, nay, 2 
great many tender, ſoft, and paſſionate thoughts 
ig our Moderns, then is this general charge not at 
all concluſive againſt *m. Beſides, Thoughts na- 
tural 0 a Man in Love, is an obſcure Expreſli- 
on, it conveys no clear Idea of any thing to the 
Mind ; or, what is fully as] erroneous, it ſeems 
to level the Thoughts of all Mankind, but it 
cannot be doubted, but that in the very ſame 
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Circnmftances the Thoughts of different Men 
will be various, and more or leſs Excellent. and 
Noble, as the Wit, Judgment, Fancy, and the 
other Qualities of the Mind of the Perſon af- 
fefted;are more or leſs Excellent and perfect: And 
I am confident your ingenious Friend (whom I 
honour for his Wit, tho 1 differ from his Opi- 
nion) will allow me, That one of Mr. Cowley's 
Genius wou*d no more have the Thoughts of a 
Fop, a Beau, a Tinker, a Shepherd, _or any 
other ignorant and urnelevated Mechanic, in Love, 
than out of it. Again, Thoughts ſurprizing, and 
glittering without particular Inſtances of *em, as 
they prove nothing, ſo can they not be well an- 
ſwer?d, for an Inſtance wopld have made us ap- 
-» prehend what he takes for ſurprizing and glitter- 
mg; but without that, or any Definition, we 
wander in the dark, and I can at beſt but only 
gheſs at his meaning. If by Thoughts ſurprizing, 
and glittering he means extraordizary and uncom- 
mos, Pm apt to think he will allow them very 
natural to Mr. Cowley or Mr. Waller in any Cir- 
cumſtance. A Man that is us'd to a good Habit 
of thinking, cannot he without extraordinary 
Thovghts, on what concerns him ſo near as the 
Heart of his Miſtreſs. Laſtly, As to far-ferch*d 
Similes, *tis an Expreſſion very obſcure and ambi- 
gu0us;, and I muft acknowledge my ſelf wholly 
to ſeek in his Meaning, if a Simile be juſt, and 
hold an exaCt Analogy to the thing tis applied 
to, and of the thing ?tis deſigned to heighten, 1 
preſume it cannot come into the Number of the 
far-fetchd, and when-ever the Gentleman will 
pleaſe to inſtance in Particulars in either Cowley 
| | ar 
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or Waller, 1 engage to fellow them with thoſe 
that are full as faulty, even according to his own 
Definition, let that be what it will, (for I ſup- 
poſe it can't be muck amiſs from ſo accurate a 
Pen.) And till then I may ſuperſede any particu- 
lar Defence in- this- Beſides, *tis not to be ſup- 
poſed, that the Verſes written by Lovers are the 
Extempore Reſult of a ſudden Guſt of Paſſion, 
like the Inſpirations of the Delphic Propheteſs ; 
for I'm confident he'll agree with me that the 
Excuſe of Love will not free a Poet, that lets 
them paſs ſo from the Cenſure of Bojleau 

Un ſot en ecrivant, fait tout avec plaiſir 

Pll na point en ſes vers Pambarras de Chotſir, | 
A Poetizing Lover, muſt be allow'd not to be ab- 
ſolutely out of his Wits, and that *tis poſſible for 
him to ſtudy, and conſider what he ſays in (6 
ſolemn a Manner to his Miſtreſs. 

After this bold Aſertion without Proof, he 
advances to examine which arein the right, the 
Ancients or the Moderns ; the Rule of our Judg- 
ment in this, he juſtly makes the End the Poet 
aims at, viz. The obtaining the Love of his 2M. 
ſtreſs, tho I cannot ſee why he ſhould ſuppoſe that 
contrary to, or inconſiſtent with getting Fame 
and Aadwiration, Mice Admiration is a certain 
Step to Love. When I read Mr. Dryder*'s Works, 
T cannot help Loving him. If I ſhould not 
love and reſpet him and any other Poet that 
thinks well, and expreſſes his Thoughts nobly, 
I ſhouJd fin againſt my Reaſon. Or1d urges his 
Fame and Reputation as a Motive for his Mi- 
ſtreſs's Love, and if that can move a Man of 


Senſe, why ſhould we think the Effet wou'd 
4 not 
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not be the ſame on a Woman of Senſe, and Ge- 
nerolity? And indeed, in &ry one but an abſo- 
lute dull, infipid Fool, which no Lover can 
think his Miſtreſs. | | 

The End of Love-Verſes being the. gaining 
the fair ones Heart, - he proceeds to the beſt 
means of obtaining that End, viz. The convin- 
cing ber that you love her. - | muſt deny this A(- 
- ſertion too, for tho Love in the Severity. of Ju- 
ſtice require Love; yet is that an Argument that 
ought not always to prevail, ſince tis a Plea that's 
common to a great many, for ſo the fair. one 
ought to ſurrender to %m all; a Liberty no 
Lover would willingly allow his Miſtriſs on any 
Conſideration. whatever. But how often does 
Experience tell us, that this bef. Way fails ? Or 
indeed, how ſeldom does it hit? Admiration is 
the only juſt,and unqueſtioneable Parent of Love; 
for the Senſes or the Mind muſt be firſt won with 
{ome PerfeCtion, either real or imaginary. What- 
ever therefore can raviſh Fame from the envious 
cenſorious World, may juſtly be ſuppos'd able to 
give Aamiration to a Miſtreſs. Nor is this in- 
conſiſtent with the true and lively Repreſentation of 
the Pains, and Thoughts attending the Paſſion of 
Love; for ſure the Advantags of Art in Poems 
cannot deſtroy the End which is not. to be ob- 
tain?d in Painting without it, viz. a ljvely Repre- 
ſentation of Nature, Similes, fine Thoughts, and 
(tning Points, if they be juſt, and good, muſt cer- 
tainly give a greater Idea of any Pain, than a 
bare and unpolifhed Rhime, without Beauty or 
Grace. This gives us a weak, a faint, an unmo- 
-izg View of the Pain ; That ſets it cloſe to us, 
magnifies 
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magnifies and enlarges it : This gives it you azthe 
reverſe end of a ProſpeCtive Glaſs does Objeas, 
That as the right end of it; ſo that it a Repre- 
ſentation of our Pain be the Path to Succeſs, Art 
will be no ill Help and guide in it ; unleſs wel 
ſuppoſe that our Miſtreſs would be nfore ſenſibly 
touched with a' Grubſtreet Ballad, than a Copy of 
Verſes by a Cowley or a Waller. But indeed, the 
Pain a Lover feels cannot be truely, and- with 
Life repreſented without Simules,as is evident from 
the very Nature of the Mind, when in-Fain : For 
*tis an univerſal Meaſure of our Judgment of things 
to compare them with ſomething elſe ; and the 
Mind in expreſling its Pains endeavours to make it 
known in its full Greatneſs: to give therefore the 
greaterlmage of it,it generally ſeeks out ſomething 
by a Compariſon of which it hopes to ebtain that 
End ; Compariſon being the only DiſtinCtion of 
Degrees of things. This makes it narrowly in 
theſe Circumſtances, regard and obſerve that 
Train of Ideas that continually paſs before it, 
to call out ſuch as are moſt proper for its pur- 
poſe : For 'tis evident, (as Mr. Lock remarks) to 
any one that will but obſerve what paſſes in bis own 
Mind, that there is a Train of Ideas conſtantly ſuc- 
ceeding one another in bis Underſtanding , as long 
as he's awake, An Aſlertion therefore of an In- 
genious Friend of mine, to the Prejudice of the 
Moderns, againſt Similes in the Expreſſion of 
the Paſſions of Love and Grief, is contrary 
to the very Nature of the Mind. For let any 


| Man endeavour to retain any particular Idea 


firmly and without Alteration, he will find it 
not in his Power to do it any conſiderable time, 
ts ſucl 
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ſuch a neceſſary Succeſſion and Variation of Ideas 
(the Origin of Similes)is there in the human Mind. 
But becauſe 'tis ſaid that *:is the pature of Grief to 
confine the Soul, ſtraiten the Imagination,and extremely 
teſſen the Number of its Objetts, | ſhall only oppoſe 
the Aſſertion af this Gentleman (whom l hare al- 
ways allow?d a Man of great Wit and Senſe) 
with an Obſervation of Mr. Le Clerk, (whom Pm 
ſure no Man that knows his Works, will deny 
to be one of the beſt Philoſophers of the Age) in 
the 6th, Chapter of, his Ontologie and the gth. 
Paragraph, he has to® his purpoſe —-*©*© This be- 
© ing ſo, we obſerve that the time ſeems ſhort 
* to thoſe who ſpend it in Mirth, or any Em- 
<« ployment they perform with Pleaſure and De- 
* fire; but on the contrary, Tedious and Irk- 
« ſome to the Unfortunate, and thoſe that are 
* in Pain,or to thoſe that are againſt their Wills, 
© oblig?d to ſome troubleſome Buſineſs. For we 
«© keep the Idea that is Gratefull and Pleaſant 
*to us, as long without Variation as we are 
* able, and-thus by the viewing of the fewer 
© Ideas, the time we ſpend in Pleaſure and 
* Content, feems the ſhorter ; whilſt on the 
* contrary, our Minds endeavour to drive away 
& 2 troubleſome Idea, and ſtrive to ſubſtitute 
* ſome others in its room ; Turning, Winding, 
* Changing, Adding and Diminiſhing it, as the 
*< uneafie inquietude Prompts. Thus the time 
* ſeems longer than it wou'd do elſe, by that 
© vaſt and numerous Train of Ideas, which, as 
* I may ſay, ſhew themſelves en paſſant to the 
© Mind, with an incredible Rapidity and Swift- 
© neſs. From this juſt and rational ER 
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of Mr. Le Clerk "tis evident, That Similes are 
not ſo unnatural in expreſſion of Grief or Pain, : 
as ſome Ingenious Gentlemen contend : For the 
Mind (eſpecially that which is usd to an Expreſ- 
ſion of its ſelf in Allegory and Similes) will eafily 
in this Number of Ideas, meet with ſome that will 
anſwer the End, the Mind 'is born to with fo 
much Impatience and Defire : For 'tis here alſo 
evident, That Grief multiplies nor leſſens the 
Number of the ObjeQts of the Mind. 

From what has been ſaid *cwill appear, That 
Similes cannot be an unnatural Expreffion of this 
Paſſion, or any Effe(ts of it. I ſhall therefore 
proceed to thoſe few particular Inſtances the Au- 
thor of the Preface gives, by which he draws a 
ſhort Parallel betwixt the Ancients and the Mo- 
derns. 1 ampleagd, ſays he, with Tibullus, when 
he ſays, he cowd live in a Deſart with bis Miſtreſs, 
where never any Humane Foot-ſteps appear*d, becauſe 
1 doubt not but he really thinks what be ſays : But 
confeſs, I can hardly forbear Langhing, when Pe. 
trarch tells us he cou'd live without any other Suſte- 
nance than bis Miftreſſes Looks. I confeſs, I muſt 
eva here diſlent from him too; for if you go to 
the Rigor or Severity of the Reaſon of both 
Expreſlions, they are equally impoſſible, and in 
Impoſſibilities as well as lnfinites, there are no 
Degrees. For I can ſee no greater Probability 
of Living in a Deſart where there were no Hu- 
mane Foot-ſteps, than on the Looks of a Miftreſs 
only ; unleſs like Nebuchadnezzar, he wou'd feed 
on the Leaves of the Trees, and Graſs of the 
Ground if there were any ; which is not very kind 
to hope his Miſtreſs wowd comply with. But ſup- 

poling 
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poſing it impoſſible, is there any Neceſſity of a 
Lovers ſaying nothing that exceeds the Bounds 
of Poſſibility ? eſpecially in Poetry , where Hy- 
perbole?s are juſtifiable almoſt to Extravagance. 
F hat certainly wou'd be moſt unnatural of all, 
for the Thoughts of a Man really in Love, are 
naturally Extravagantev n to Impoſſibilities ; tho 
poſſunt quia poſſe videmtur. The very Definition 
of this Paſſion in Ethics, ſhews it violent and ex- 
orbitant. But we may in favour of Petrarch 
and Mr. Cowley, (who make uſe of the ſame 
Thonght) ſay that they mean the Dyet of their 
Love, is a Look of their Miſtreſs. 


I muſt confeſs, Pm extremely ſurpriz?d to find | 


your Ingenious Friend an Advocate for that which 
wou'd make ail the Sir Courth*s Compoſitions of 
«the Nation, the Standard of good Verſes; when 
he himſelf is really ſo well qualify'd to write like 
Cowley and Waller, and has by his own Practice 
in thoſe Verſes that are Publiſk*d, better confu- 
ted his Preface, than all I can pretend to ſay. 


KL 


To = Honoured and Ingenious Friend 
Mr. Harrington, for the Modern 
Poets againft the Ancients. 


" A S the Juſtice and Generoſity of your Princt- 
ple, the ſweet Agreeableneſs of your Hu- 

mor, the Vivacity of your Wit, and the ſtrength 
and force of your Judgment and Penetration, 
juſtly endear you to all your Acquaintance, ſo they 
qualify 
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qualify you for a Judze of the preſent Contro- - 
verſie betwixt the Moderns and the Ancients, for 
the Prize of Glory in Learning and Poetry. Mon- 
ſieur Peraxlt (whom I have not yet had the Op- 
portunity to Read) has given it to the Moderns, 
Rapin to the Ancients: Mr. Kymer has with 2- 
bundance of Indignation appear'd on Raprr?s fide. 
I cannot determine whether Mr. Perault has been 
too partial to his own Country-men, (an Error 
on the right fide) but Pm ſure Mr. Xymer has been 
extremely injurious to his ; which has made me 
perhaps, too angry with him in_my former Diſ- 
courſes. But I aſſnre my ſelf that ycu are too good 
an Engliſhman, to let Friendſhip to any Man, bribe 
you to condemn thoſe rough Effetts of my Zeal 
for the Engltth Jlation., 1 will be more juſt 
than my Adverſfary, 1 will yield that Greece had 
Great Poets, notwithſtanding all thoſe monſtrous 
Fanlts and Abſurdities they abound with ; tho he 
will not allow the Enghſh any Honour, becauſe 
they have been guilty of Errors. Nay, Pll ſay 
more, that the Poetry of Greece was her moſt 
valuable Learning , for that ſti]] maintains its 
Share of Glory and Eſteem, whilſt her Philoſo- 
Phy is now exploded by the Univerſal Reaſon of 
Mankind. Homer, Pindar, Sophocles and Eurt- 
pides, will, as long as they are underſtood, pre- 
ſerve their Characters of Excellent Poets, tho the 
Stapgyrite with all his Volumes, is now ſhrunk 
from his Oſtentatious Title of the Philoſopher, to 


that of a good Critic, or Grammarian. 


Tho I grant the Grecian: this, yet I cannot '"Y 
{cribe to the reſt of the Hy perbolical Fraiſes ſome 


of our Modern Critics give them. For I confeſs, 
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I can diſcover no ſuch Univerſal Genius in Homer, 
as they contend for, as that all Arts and Siences 
may be -learn't from ,him : Yirgil ſeems to me, 
more generally Learned by far ; and Mr. Cowley 
among our Enghh Poets, may without Partiality, 


beput up for his Rival in the Glory of Learning. | 


As for the Numbers of Homer, Rapin vaſtly extols 
their Variety, and yet confeſſes that to be the Pro- 


perty of the Greek Language, which makes it the 


eaſier Task for FZomer to perform, and by conſe- 
quence, leſſens his Merit on that Account. But it 
cannot be deny*d that Yirgil has as much Variety 
inthis as the Roman Language wou'd allow ; and 
as was neceſſary for the Beauty of his Poem ; and 
they are in his Deſcriptions eſpecially, ſo well 
choſen, that they extremely contribute to the I- 
mage of the thing deſcrib'd ; as Gemitus dedere 
Caverne: preruptus aque ſons, The ſound of the 
rſt makes us as it were hear the hollow noiſe 
the Spear ef Lyacoon made in the Trojan Horſe ; 
the other Places in our View ſuch a watry Moun- 
tain, Among our Engliſh Poets, none can com- 
pare with Mr. Dryden for Numbers: His Deſcrip- 
Lions are all very perfect in all things; but his 
Numbers contribute not a little to the force and 
life of the Repreſentation, for they carry ſome- 
thing in them diſtin from the Expreſſion and 
Thought ; as in his Deſcription of Night, What 
an Image of a profound Stillneſs does this fol- 
lowing Verſe ſet before us, 


The Mountains ſeem to Nod their drouſie Head; | 


I have not room nor leiſure at this time to 


| make a thorough parallel betwixt the my 
an 


\ 
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and the Mogerns, and ſhall only curſorily run over 
| the Heads. 1 have touch?d the Vniverſality of Ge- 
nias, and the variety of Numbers ( this laſt being 
the Prerogative of the Language more than of 
the Poets.) Fudgment | think is apparently 
the due of the Aoderns, who Ym confident wou'd 
ne*er have been guilty of thoſe Abſurdities the 
Ancients abound with. They ſeem to have been 
Maſters of but little Reaſon, when they made 
their Gods ſuch limiced and criminal Beings. 
Homer often digreſles from the Hero, that is the 
Subject of his Poem, to entertain us-with other 
Objects too remote from Achilles. You may, Sir, 
ealily perceive that I preſs not ſo hard as I might 
on the Ancients; that I omit abundance of Impropri- 
eties,and Abſurdities,ridiculous even to Childyhneſs, 
becanſe I wou'd not be thought to rob the Fathers 
of Poetry of their juſt Value and Eſteem ; tho 
I confels I am of Mr. St, Euremont*s Opinion,that 
no Name can Privilege Nonſenſe or ill Conduct. 

The Enemies of the Moderns will not deal © 
Civilly with them. They deny them to be Poets 
becauſe they have not ſtriftly obſerved the Rules 
laid down by Ariſtotle, but by that they diſcover 
themſelves either ignorant or negligent of themoſt 
chief zndimportantend of Poetry,that is,Pleaſure. 
Now, it cannot be deny*d bur he is the beſt Poet 
who takes the ſureſt means to obtain the end 
he aims at ; in which, repard muſt be had to the 
Humour, Cuſtom,and Inclination of the Auditory ; 
but anEngliſbAucience will never be pleas?d with a 
dry, that [ejune and formal Methodexcludes Vari- 
ety asthe Religious obſervation of the Rules of 4r1- 
ſtole does. And all thole that cxclaim againit the 
Liberty 
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ty ſome of our Engliſh Poets have taken,muſt gran? 
that aYartety that contributes to the main Deſign, 
cannot divide .onvr Concern: Andif ſo, *tis cer- 
tainly an Excellence the Moderns have gain'd above 
the Ancients. This wou'd appear plainer if I had 
room and time to inſtance in Particulars. The 
Plays Mir. Dryden has bleſsd the Age with will 
prove this; which if compar'd ( as I hereafter 
intend) wita thoſe of Sophocles and Euripides, ei- 
ther for the Plot, Thought, or Expreſſion, will 
gain him the Paets Garland from thofe two 
Hero's of Old Greece. 

The Plagiariſm objeted to our Poets is com- 
mon to the Ancients tap; for Yirgil took from 
Homer, Theocritus, and ev?a Ennius; and weare 
allur?d Homer himſelf built upon ſome Predeceſ- 
fors: And tho? their thoughts may be ſomething 
a-kin, yet they alter their Dreſs, and in all o- 
ther things we are ſatisfied with the variety of 
the outward viſible Form, tho? the intrinſic value 
be the ſame, as Mr. Congreve's Song has it, No- 
thing new beſides their Faces, Ory Woman 15 the ſame, 
In all things as well as Women the meer Variety 
of Appearance, whets our Deſire and Curioſity. 
I am, | 


SIK, 
Tour Humble Servant, 


Charles Gildon, 


—_—— 
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An Eſſay at a parallel betwixt Philoſo- 
phy, and the Love of Women. 


Ho' I confeſs Horace has generally a very juſt 
Apprehenſion of Things, yet can I never a- 
gree wich him in his notions of Happineſs. Lib.1. 


Epiff. 6. 


Nammirart prepe res ft una Numici © het 
Solaq; que poſjit facere, & ſervare Beatum. 


for 'ris certain, that Happineſs conſiſts in Pleaſure, 
but there can be no Pleaſure, without a Gentle and 
agreeable Emotion of the Paſſion of Anmiration, 
the Ground of Lowe and Foy, out of which all 
Pleaſure is compos'd. - As an inſtance of this 
Truth, it muſt be granted, that as {Iirtue is che 
chief Baſis of Humane iDappineſs,to *wwill never 


be enibrac'd' by any Man, _— does not admire, 


and 


— oo eo cnet <LI ona eng w - _ _— 
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and eſteem its Excellence; And in the fame man- 
ner, the other parts of Philoſophy lead us to Plea- 
ſure, by Admiration. For what pleaſure is 
there in Phyſics, which proceed not from that a- 
greable Wonder given us, by the ſtrange and fur- 
prizing Variety, and force, we find in the Ne- 
ture of corporeal Things? What Pleaſure does 
Metaphyſics afford, that is not built on our Eſteem ? 
(and Eſteem is the Only part of Admiration that 
contributes to Pteaſure, for there's a Pain attends 
dzſpiſing, which is the orher Diviſion of it,) what 
P'caſure A fay have we in this ſtudy, but what 
is built on our Fſteez of the valuable Certamty 
itfurniſhes us with in what ever it propoſes ? For 
there is nothing more fure than Abſrat Ideas the 
ſubje& of Ontology or Metap! yſics. Again in Pncy- 
matology, does not the Contemplation of the Pu- 
rer, and Superior Beings, to the very Supream, 
and firit cauſe of all that Ex:f{ts, fill our Souls with 
exceſlive and amazing Deliehr and Wonder ? 
Laſtly, wha: ?leaſure is there in Women, that ſoſt 
ſummary 'of Man's Happineſs, which derives not 
5 fe} from AdMmiration ? Adiniration, ther> 
fore is fo jar from being an Enemy to, that it is 
the very toundation of our Happineſs, whether 
we conſider it in the Direton, or Aim and End 
of- our Life, that is in Philotophy or TUoman, 

Some Sir, may perhaps think | have made a 
very ſtrange mixture, iri joyning Bbi/o/ophy and 
Woman; tho* Ym confident, : fo much Wit, 
Youth, and all thoſe other Accomplifhments 
ol a line Gentleman, that render you the darling 


of 
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of both Sexes, will not let-you think I have de” 
graded Philoſophy in it, which will appear from 4 
thort paralle] drawn betwixt them. 


Phfloſophy is either employed is the Conſi- 
deration ot Bodys, as ih Phyſics. of Beings in ge- 
neral, or Abſtrat Ideas, as in Metaphyſics or Ontc- 
logy; or of Pure and Immaterial Eſſenees , as the 
Souls, Angels, God,. as in Pncumatoiegy, or lalily 
of Ultrtue as in Ethics. CT? - JHA 


Firſt; the Buſineſs of Phyfics is extreamly un- 


"certain, for there the Mind is employed about 


very Obſcure Ideas ; and though fome of our Ex- 
periments, often vreſent us with certain Effetts, 
yet does it not always diſcover the ablolute cet-- 
rainty of the Cauſe,nor ſhall we ever be able tops 
netrate into the inmoli Nature,or all the-qualtieysof 
Matter, and till the we muſt be in the dark, 
as to the true Cauſes3 ſo that Phy/ic's put us up- 
on the chaſe of what we have very little. proba- 
bility of obtaining. On- the other Hand, the 
Love of TWoman is more certain in obtaining 
as well as more noble in its End, viz. a perfect 
Enjoyment of, and a cloſe Union with the Ob- 
ject deſfir'd, the effe& of which ends not with 
them, but is perpetuated by their Off-Spring,who 
are a part of 'em,. the 'admirable and. certain Ef- 
feet, of 'a known Charming ,- aiiy-- Generous 
Caulc- VL 1,67 008 OPER 
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Secondly, Metaphyſics amuſes us with meer Ab- , 


fratt Ideas, whillit che Love of TWHoman, purs 
us in a ſenſible Poſleflion of a Real, not Ideal Ab- 
fira# of all the Beautys and Periettions of every 
Being on qþis fide of the Eternal. The Contem- 
plation of whom, with che Crefted Spirits makes 
-up Pneumatology ; but we wander in too uncertain 
a Pach, in our Contemplation of thele latter, ro 
arrive at ſatisfaction ; for Fancy there dire&ts our 
ſteps more, than Fudgment built on Right Reaſon, 
and Evidence, And therefore that part cannot 
. be comparable ro that of the Love of (Uo- 


' . mani , which gives us by the moſt prevailing 
way, the Senſes, a proof of the Exiſtence of Spi- 


rits, if not diſtin& from, yer of a purer Make, 
than even the refin'd Body of Woman ; for what 
Lover 1s .there that does not feel, .perfetiy teel 
ſome unſeen Spirits darteed from the bright Eyes of 
the fair one he adores, which haye a ſenſible in 
fluence on him, tho! he touch her not :; and theſe 
are Spirits that chear,, not ſhock our Natures, as 
thole other Fantoms do. | | 


Then for the Contemplation of the Stpteam 
Being, the beſt Philoſophers form an Idea- of 
him by his W:ndrus Works, of whith what can 
give a faiterl a mge of him, than UWoinan, the 
moſt Beautiful, Good, and Compaſlionate being 
of the Univeric? Which made St. Auſt; compare 
God :0 a fine Woinan viewing her ownPerfedtion 
in a Glaſs, *Tis true that the Admirable Order, 
and Ogconomy of the Celeſtial Bodys,thei; Glory 
| | "2 _ 
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' and Light diſcover apparent Foot ſteps of the 


Eternal Mind: theſe ſhew us a' powerful and a 
wiſe Being, but nothing has a ſhare of his beſt ateri- 
bute of Goodneſs, but the beſt' part-of Man, Fo- 
man, his own Image. Beſides, the Contiderati- 
on of the Univerſe is as I may fay a voluminous 
Introdu&ion to the Contemplation of thac -—y : 
we are forc'd there to run through objeds diſtin, 
and various in their Forms and Beauty, as well as 
vaſtly diſtant in their ſituation, which all contri- 
butes to the Confuſion ard ImperfeQGion of the 
Image they preſent of the Power and 3:{dom of 
God; and the Adminiſtration of Humane Aﬀeairs 
15a too tedious, as well as a too controverted ar- 
gument of his Goodneſs. But TUoman gives 
us at once a Beautiful. and more Compendious 
proſpect of his Powgr, Wiſdom and Goodweſs ; for 
as Pliny ſays, never are the works of Nature fo 
admirable as in ſmall things, and Woman is the 
Minature draught of all his Attributes that are 
communicable to his Creatures; for in one fine 
CUoman we may read the legible Charatters 
of an Alraighty Hand. From whom alſo had I 
time and rom, I con'd draw the knowledge of 
the Meral Attributes of the firſt Caule. 


Laſtly, Ethics teach us the Rules and Pieſcripts 
of Virtue, to ſecure us from thoſe Inquietudes, the 
Criminal and Vicious Experience : but this is on- 
ly ſubſervient to, and prepares us ſor the enjoy- 
ment of {Uloman,in a more perfe& Degree; for 
it contradts and calls home all our F#andring "_ 


C190 ) 
and our looſe Deſires, and dire&s them all to ohe 
Object, which like the Sur-beams contracted in- 
to a burning Glaſs, mu!lt bz of far greater Force, 


. 


and by coniequence, give a greater and more 
exalced Relith of Delzght , than when ſcatter'd 
and diſlipared. 


Ethics only informs the Mind with a bare 
knowledge of Vertue , without having power 
to influence us to the embracing of it, for there 
are a great many that with Medes in Ovid may 


ſay, 


mnnmnmnV ideo meliora probog; 
Deteriora ſequor 


but Homer can efte& what, Philoſophy is impo- 
tent in 3* for whilſt that propoſes the meer unac- 
tive Theory, the Love of Woman reduces - it 
to Practice, for when that is neceſſary to-pleaſe 
her 'a Man loves, all the Facultys of the Soul u- 
nite to effet the noble Work, 


'Tis methinks fuch an Arraignment of the fr /# 
Cauſe to rum down that Sex, which Heaven has 
made choice of to impart too large a ſhare, in gi- 
ving Immortality to Humane Race by the propa- 
gation of our (kind, that they deferve not to talte 
that Pleaſure chat is Foin'd' to fo mighty a'. work. þ 
The greateſt Pleaſure in the noble At, with the di- _ | 
%inineſt of Creatures (HLoman. 


But 


UN 
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- But whether Ph;loſophy or Woman tave the right 
of Precedence, *tis certain they both afford us a 
Noble and agreeable Pleaſure, without one or both, 
ot which we car; never be rruly happy. But yet 

- by the Nil admirars of Horace, they are thrown 
alide; for the cutting oft Admiration, deprives us 
of all Pleaſte in either, that in both being built 
on Admiration. And indeed, this paſlage ſeems 
tc i911 a7 a Stupid, and Pyrrbonian Indifference, or 
In: vance and Inſenſibility, which can no more 
be a: ::v%d at, than tis to be defir'd. 2 

| But perhaps I miſtake the ſenfe-of Horace, whe 
ic may be.is only againſt chat variable and waver- 
ing Admiration , that is the Mother of "Ten 
Thouſand fruitleſs Inquietudes-and Troubles, by 
generating too numerous 'a Progeny of reftleſs 
Deſires for ev*ry obje& that preſents it ſelf, This 
I confels is fo far an Enemy to | Happineſs, as *tis 
to Conſtancy and Reſolution its fate-guard, and 
which are 1o eminently conſpicuous'in you- 
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Age 17. Line. 3- tead thus, p. 18. 1. 14 r- bis. p- 36. 
P l, 2. dete che 2d. that. p. a [# penul, x, tho". Þ. 41. 1. 
It. F. purpoſely. p. 43+ 1.1. r. he does, 1. 3. add rafbly or ma» 
licionſly. p. 44+ 1; 5. I. Tours, &c; 1. I. p. 45. 1. 10. TI: bis. 
P. 46. |. 19. r. was. P.i47. I. 2. r. and. p. $0. |. 13. addrhe 

. 54: 1. 6, I- containing. P., $5. 1.19. dele IT, p.66. 1. 11. r. 

ally. p- 72. I. 3. I. an. p. 83. r. Reputation. p. 84. |, x. 
f. can. P- 110. 19. re ſo. Þ, 199. I. 8. r. E/oods. P. 198. L 
$. I. whom p.125, l. 9g. r. Wretch, 


There are many falſe Points and Comma's, and ſome Faulrs 
not here mentioned, which the Reader is defir'd to excuſe 
and corre, 


